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RECORD  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 


MONDAY,  JUNE  27th. 

The  Conference  was  constituted  at  2.30  p.m.,  the 
retiring  President,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  L.  Karney, 
Bishop  of  Johannesburg,  presiding. 

A Devotional  Session  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lennox,  O.b.e.,  m.a. 

Apologies  were  noted  from  the  following  : — Revs.  H. 
P.  M.  Steyn,  J.  W Classen,  H.  R.  Tourtel,  J.  Jolobe,  G. 
H.  P.  Jacques,  and  Miss  Sprigg. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : — 

President  : Rev.  John  Lennox,  o.b.e.,  m.a. 

Vice-Presidents  : Revs.  J.  W.  Allcock  and  C.  Bourquin. 

Secretary  & Treasurer  for  the  period  of  the  Conference  : 
Rev.  J.  Dexter  Taylor,  d.d. 

Recording  Secretary  : Rev.  E.  W.  Grant. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  the  Conference  stood 
as  an  expression  of  its  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Henderson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rheinallt  Jones,  m.a.,  it 
was  resolved  that  there  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  L.  Hofmeyr,  a letter  of  sympathy  in  his  illness. 

Secretary's  Report. 

The  Secretary’s  Report,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  L.  Hofmeyr,  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Dexter  Taylor. 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

July  1928— June  1932. 

1.  Economic  Condition  of  the  Natives.  An  important 
pamphlet  was  presented  to  the  Ciskeian  Missionary 
Council  by  the  late  Dr.  Henderson.  This  pamphlet  was 
printed  in  Afrikaans  and  English,  and  sent  out  by  the 
General  Missionary  Conference  to  educate  public  opinion 
on  the  economic  life  of  the  Natives. 

2.  Bantu  Orthography . A Resolution  on  this  subject, 
which  is  gravely  troubling  responsible  Missionaries,  was 
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taken  by  the  Natal  Missionary  Conference,  and  will  be 
laid  before  the  meeting. 

3.  Finance  of  Native  Education.  A Statement  on  this 
subject  was  drawn  up  by  the  Ciskeian  Missionary  Council. 
This  Conference  will  be  asked  to  bear  the  cost  of  printing  it 
in  English  and  Afrikaans,  and  sending  it  out. 

4.  Contributions  to  the  International  Missionary  Council. 
This  Conference  had  been  enabled,  partly  by  the  assist- 
ance of  some  missionary  societies  affiliated  to  it,  to  give  the 
following  contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council : 

1929  5s  Od. 

1930  £25  3s.  9d. 

1931  120  9s.  6d. 

For  the  year  1932  one  of  the  Secretaries  suggests  that 
the  contribution  of  South  Africa  be  150  dollars. 

5.  Amendment  to  Constitution . An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  membership  will  be  laid  before  this 
Conference. 

6.  Institute  of  Social  and  Industrial  Research.  Notice 
has  been  received  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  In- 
stitute at  Geneva  by  the  International  Missionary  Council. 
Mr.  Merle  Davis,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  has  visited  our 
country  to  investigate  the  Social  and  Industrial  conditions 
of  the  Natives  living  chiefly  on  the  Rand,  on  the  mines  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  the  Congo  Free  State. 

7.  The  next  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  June  at 
Herrnhut  in  Germany,  when  the  Secretary  hopes  to  be 
present  and  to  represent  this  Conference. 

8.  Medium  of  Instruction  in  Native  Schools.  This 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  our  Executive  Committee, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  local 
Conference  on  it. 

9.  Resolutions  : Anglican  Synod.  Two  Resolutions 
taken  by  the  Anglican  Synod  on 

(a)  Native  Education  ; 

(b)  The  Poll-tax  ; 

will  be  presented  to  this  Conference. 

10.  A Commission  on  Native  Crime  and  Punishment 
has  been  appointed,  which  is  still  busy  with  its  labours. 

11.  Visit  of  Dr.  K.  Butterfield.  Dr.  Butterfield  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  has  visited  our  country 
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and  conferred  with  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  on  rural  development  matters. 

12.  Dr.  Jesse  Jones.  We  have  also  had  another  visit 
of  this  friend  of  Africa.  He  has  addressed  meetings  of 
missionaries  and  others  and  young  people  on  co-operation 
between  the  races. 

13.  Census.  A Resolution  protesting  that  the  Natives 
were  not  included  in  the  last  census  was  taken  by  the 
Executive  and  forwarded  to  the  Government. 

14.  Formation  of  National  Christian  Council.  The 
formation  of  such  a Council  for  South  Africa  has  been 
considered  by  the  Executive  at  the  various  meetings,  but 
no  definite  Resolution  has  been  come  to. 

15.  Books  have  been  reduced  as  follows  : 

“ South  African  Year  Book  ” from  7/6  to  3/- 
“ Report  of  Lovedale  Conference  ” 5/-  to  2/6. 

It  has  been  decided  to  bring  the  list  of  South  African 
Missionaries  up  to  date.  This  Conference  will  have  to 
decide  on  future  publications  of  the  S.A.  Yearbook. 

16.  “ International  Review  of  Missions.”  Again  we 
would  call  attention  to  this  indispensible  magazine,  and 
urge  upon  all  missionaries  and  missionary  administrators 
that  it  be  found  upon  their  table. 

17.  Gubbins  Library.  Finally  we  wish  to  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  Witwatersrand  University  and  Mr. 
Gubbins  on  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  African  and  missionary  publications. 

J.  W.  L.  Hofmeyr, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

Cape  Town, 

March  1932. 


The  Conference  received  the  report,  and  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  following  matters  arising  from  it  : — 

1.  Bantu  Orthography . 

A letter  from  the  Natal  Missionary  Conference  was 
read,  asking  the  Conference  to  press  for  delay  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Orthography 
Committee  in  order  to  admit  of  further  consideration  of 
proposals  regarded  by  the  signatories  as  both  drastic  and 
hasty. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rheinallt  Jones,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Conference  appoint  a delegate  to  meet  the  Ortho- 
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graphy  Committee,  which  would  be  in  session  later  in  the 
week  ; and  that  such  delegate  report  to  the  Executive. 

2.  Ciskeian  Missionary  Council — Memorandum  on  the 
Financing  of  Native  Education. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive,  that  the  expense  incurred  in  publishing  this 
memorandum  be  met  from  the  funds  of  the  General 
Missionary  Conference. 

3.  Contribution  to  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  International  Missionary 

Council,  whose  expenses  were  met  by  contributions  from 
constituent  bodies,  asked  for  an  annual  sum  of  $150  (£30) 
from  this  Conference. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  contribution  be  paid. 

4.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution . 

(a)  The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Executive  recom- 
mended that  Section  III.  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to 
membership,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Superintendents, 
whether  acting  or  retired. 

(2)  Officials  or  other  duly  accredited  representatives 
of  Mission  Boards  of  all  Churches  and  Societies 
carrying  on  work  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Kunene 
Rivers. 

(3)  Native  ordained  ministers  sent  by  Churches  or 
Societies  represented  at  the  Conference. 

N.B. — The  Conference  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  as 
individual  members  any  persons  whom  it  may 
wish  to  add  to  its  membership. 

(b)  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  gave  notice  to  move  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  Executive  be  instructed  to  review  the  Con- 
stitution with  a view  to  bringing  it  into  line  with  the 
following  purposes  : — 

1.  The  inclusion  of  Natives  in  the  membership  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  than  at  present. 

2.  Giving  the  Conference  the  character  of  a National 
Christian  Council  in  so  far  as  the  Missionary  and 
Bantu  side  of  the  South  African  Church  is  con- 
cerned. 

3.  The  elimination  of  the  Occupation  Committee 
which  has  never  functioned  (Section  XI.)  and  the 
setting  up  of  Standing  Committees  on  Bantu 
Economics,  Native  Education,  Legislation,  Litera- 
ture, Native  Life  and  Customs.” 
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(c)  The  Rev.  S.  Dornan,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  order  the  elections  of  Vice-Presidents  already  made, 
gave  notice  to  move  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in 
such  a manner  as  should  make  possible  the  election  of  two 
Vice-Presidents. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  a majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
constitution,  and  that  at  least  one  day  must  elapse  after 
notice  of  motion  before  a vote  could  be  taken. 

5.  University  Committee  for  African  Studies. 

A letter  having  been  received  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a representative  of  the  Conference  on  this  Com- 
mittee, it  was  intimated  that  the  Executive  recommended 
the  name  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Dexter  Taylor  in  this  connection. 
The  Conference  agreed. 

6.  Resolutions  from  Kimberley  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
the  Province. 

The  following  resolutions  had  been  received  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Conference. 

1.  “ That  this  Synod,  feeling  that  the  Schools  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  education  of  Natives  are 
being  much  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  growing 
difficulty  of  getting  financial  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment, desires  to  express  its  great  regret  at  this  fact,  and 
further  respectfully  to  urge  the  Government  to  fulfil  its 
promise  of  granting  largely  increased  assistance  to  Native 
Education.” 

2.  “ The  subject  of  the  Poll  Tax,  especially  its  relative 
disproportion  to  the  income  of  many  Natives— farm 
labourers,  etc.,  who  only  get  10s.  to  15s.  a month  in  wages.” 

Resolution  from  Potchefstroom  Joint  Council. 

The  following  had  been  received  for  consideration  : 

“ This  Council  deplores  the  present  starving  of  Native 
Education  and  is  distressed  by  the  recent  reductions 
in  the  grants  for  teachers’  salaries,  resulting  in  the 
salaries  of  trained  teachers  in  many  cases  falling  below  the 
level  of  the  wages  of  unskilled  workers.  This  Council 
believes  that  a further  portion  of  the  General  Native  Tax 
should  be  set  aside  for  Native  Education  pending  the 
placing  of  Native  Education  upon  a more  satisfactory 
financial  basis.” 

It  was  agreed  that  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Findings  Committee. 

7.  The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  presented  as  follows  : — 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

GENERAL  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 


Receipts. 

July  1929—, June  1932. 


Credit  Balance,  June  1928 

£41 

2 

9 

Subscriptions  of  G.M.  Conference  members  28 
Contributions  by  Missionary  Societies  for 
General  Missionary  Conference  and 

7 

0 

International  Missionary  Council 

171 

7 

0 

Conference  Reports  sold 

9 

16 

6 

Expenditure . 

£25  0 

13 

3 

Expenses,  Lovedale  Conference! 
Printing  Programmes,  etc.  J 

£26 

16 

0 

Printing  300  Conference  Reports 
Contribution  International  Missionary 

63 

10 

6 

Council : 1929 

20 

5 

0 

1930 

25 

3 

9 

1931 

Stationery,  Postage  Stamps,  Telegrams, 

26 

9 

6 

Cables  

5 

4 

11 

Printing  circulars,  Native  Economic  Position  17 

10 

0 

Credit  Balance,  4/2/1932  . . 

65 

13 

7 

£250  13  3 


J.  W.  L.  Hofmeyr, 

Hon.  Treasurer. 
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8.  Indian  Mission  of  Fellowship. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  this  Mission,  which  was 
visiting  England,  had  been  approached  respecting  the 
possibility  of  its  calling  at  South  Africa.  This  had  been 
found  impossible,  but  it  was  considered  probable  that  a 
further  delegation  with  a similar  purpose  might  visit 
South  Africa,  with  a view  to  the  spritual  enrichment  both 
of  the  Indian  community  and  of  the  Christian  Churches. 
The  Executive  recommended  (1)  that  the  Conference 
express  its  views  concerning  the  principle  underlying 
such  a visit,  and  (2)  that  if  the  project  met  with  favour, 
the  Executive  be  authorised  to  study  the  whole  question 
and  take  any  necessary  action. 

In  reply  to  requests  for  more  information,  a pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  objects  of  such  a Mission  was  read. 

Further  discussion  revealed  a strong  feeling  that  such  a 
project,  if  embarked  upon,  must  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  Churches  ; and  a disinclination  on  the  part 
of  some  present  at  this  stage  to  commit  the  Churches 
which  they  represented. 

It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  Findings  Committee 
be  instructed  to  prepare  a definite  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered at  a later  stage  by  the  Conference  as  a whole. 

9.  Publications  of  Conference  Proceedings . 

The  Secretary  reported  receipt  of  a letter  from  the 
Editor  of  The  South  African  Outlook,  suggesting  : — 

1.  That  a special  number  of  the  Outlook  be  devoted  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

2.  That  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a separate 
report,  the  report  published  in  the  Outlook  be  regarded  as 
the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
which  should  appoint  two  committee  members  to  colla- 
borate with  the  Editor. 

The  Executive  recommended  : — 

1.  That  the  proposal  for  a special  number  of  the 
Outlook  be  approved  with  hearty  thanks. 

2.  That  the  second  proposal  be  considered  at  a later 
stage  of  the  Conference  proceedings. 

The  Conference  agreed. 

10.  Resolutiotis  of  Ciskeian  Missionary  Council. 

(a)  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Mather  on  behalf  of  the 
Ciskeian  Missionary  Council  presented  the  following 
resolutions  : — 

1.  That  the  Government  be  urged  to  consider  the 
immediate  establishment  of  medical  services  to 
Native  people  in  rural  areas. 
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2.  That  wherever  possible  this  work  be  associated 
with  established  Mission  Stations. 

3.  That  a Conference  be  held  of  representatives 
chosen  by  the  Government  from  the  Medical 
profession,  the  Missionary  Churches  and  the 
Native  Councils,  to  discuss  the  establishment  of 
these  medical  services. 

It  was  agreed  that  these  resolutions  be  considered  by  the 
Findings  Committee  together  with  matters  arising  from 
the  discussions  on  Medical  work. 

(b)  In  reply  to  a request  from  the  Ciskeian  Missionary 
Council  the  Conference  appoint  two  women  workers  as 
its  representatives  on  the  Council.  The  Executive,  it  was 
stated,  nominated  as  its  representatives  Dr.  M.  I.  Shannon 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Grant. 

The  Conference  agreed. 

11.  Native  Unemployment. 

Mr.  Rheinallt  Jones  laid  before  the  Conference  a request 
from  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Parker  that  the  Conference 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  the  present  acute 
distress  among  Natives,  and  urge  that  measures  be  taken 
for  its  relief. 

The  Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant  pointed  out  that  the  question 
was  one  not  for  municipalities  alone  (although  they  were 
responsible  for  Native  people  brought  to  their  areas  by  the 
demand  for  labour),  but  that  the  whole  of  the  Native 
population  was  affected.  The  problem  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a most  comprehensive  manner. 

Rev.  J.  Calata  pressed  for  the  spending  of  funds  in  relief 
work  rather  than  in  the  supplying  of  food. 

A general  discussion  followed,  indicating  that  the 
vital  importance  of  the  matter  was  fully  appreciated.  On 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porteous  it  was  agreed  that 
the  matter  be  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  report  made  to 
the  Conference  by  a Special  Committee.  The  following 
was  appointed  : — 

Rev.  Dr.  Porteous  (convener) 

Mr.  Rheinallt  Jones 

The  Bishop  of  Johannesburg 

Rev.  J.  Calata 

Mr.  Z K.  Matthews 

with  power  to  co-opt.  It  -was  stipulated  that  full  oppor- 
tunity be  given  for  discussion  of  this  matter  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

Appointment  of  Executive. 

The  Secretary  requested  that  representatives  of  the 
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various  Societies  to  hand  him  before  ten  o’clock  on  Tues- 
day their  nominations  to  membership  of  the  Executive. 

Findings  Committee. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  prepare  and  present 
to  the  Conference  resolutions  on  matters  referred  to  them 
for  this  purpose  : — 

The  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Revs.  A.  Cardross  Grant,  A.  J.  Haile,  E.  W.  Grant, 

Mr.  Bud  Mbelle. 

Roll  of  Membership. 

It  was  requested  that  members  register  their  names  as 
early  as  possible  with  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Junod. 

After  several  announcements  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Conference  adjourned  at  5 p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  8 p.m.,  many  members 
of  the  general  public  being  present. 

After  devotional  exercises,  the  Bishop  of  Johannesburg 
delivered  his  address  as  Retiring  President  (see  p.  25). 

An  informal  social  hour  was  then  spent. 

TUESDAY , JUNE  28th. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  Bown  conducted  a devotional  service 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

The  Conference  met  in  session  at  10  a.m. 

The  record  of  the  previous  day’s  proceedings  was 
presented  by  the  Record  Secretary,  and  accepted  by  the 
Conference. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference,  the  Chairman  welcomed 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bosman. 

Rev.  J.  Reyneke  addressed  the  Conference  on  “ The 
Evangelising  Function  of  the  Church.” 

Discussion  then  ensued.  (See  p.  31). 

The  Secretary  made  several  announcements,  and  the 
Conference  adjourned  for  tea  at  11.5  a.m. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  11.20,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grant  on  the  subject  of  “ The 
Training  of  Evangelistic  Workers.” 

The  address  was  followed  by  discussion.  (See  p.  35). 

It  was  resolved  “ that  this  Conference  send  a cable  of 
greetings  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  at  Hermhut  which  is  in  session  from  June  23rd  to 
July  4th.” 
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The  Resolutions  prepared  by  the  Findings  Committee 
on  several  questions  remitted  by  the  Conference,  were 
presented  by  the  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

World  Service  Exhibition. 

“ In  registering  the  manifest  and  far-reaching  success 
of  the  World  Service  Exhibition  held  in  Johannesburg  in 
May,  1931,  this  Conference  expresses  heart-felt  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  the  united  Christian  witness  to  all 
peoples  thereby,  and  for  the  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  further  co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Christian 
Mission  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Conference  agreed. 

Indian  Mission  of  Fellowship. 

“ The  Conference  has  heard  with  great  interest  of  the 
proposed  Mission  of  Fellowship  which  is  being  sent  by 
the  National  Christian  Council  of  India  to  Great  Britain 
with  the  purpose  of  sharing  with  British  Christians  the 
experience  of  Christ  as  it  has  come  to  the  younger  Church. 

“ The  Conference  feels  that,  if  certain  obvious  difficul- 
ties can  be  overcome,  a similar  Mission  from  the  Indian 
Churches  to  the  Churches  of  South  Africa  would  be  most 
timely,  and  that  great  blessing  could  be  expected  from 
such  a visit  in  the  enriching  of  the  Christian  life  of  South 
Africa,  the  quickening  of  missionary  interest,  and  the 
improvement  of  inter-racial  understanding. 

The  Conference  instructs  the  Executive  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  arranging  for 
such  a visit,  and  if  convinced  that  the  plan  is  practicable, 
to  get  into  touch  with  Church  Councils,  denominational 
authorities  and  other  bodies,  with  a view  to  initiating  such 
a visit  at  such  time  as  may  be  proved  suitable.” 

The  Conference  agreed. 

Several  announcements  were  made  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Roll  of  the  names  and  Churches  of  those  members 
who  had  registered  was  read  and  checked. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  12.40  p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sandstrom  led  the  devotions  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  session 
was  presented  by  the  Record  Secretary,  and  accepted. 

Professor  Edgar  A.  Brookes  addressed  the  Conference 
on  “ The  Oxford  Group  Movement.”  Discussion 
followed.  (See  p.  44). 
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The  Conference  adjourned  for  tea  at  4.0  p.m. 

Conference  re-assembled  at  4.20  p.m. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  R.  T.  Archibald,  M.A., 
who  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  work  of  the  Children’s 
Special  Service  Mission.  Discussion  ensued.  (Seep.  50). 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  8 p.m. 

Rev.  W.  Gavin  led  the  devotions  of  the  Conference. 

The  record  of  the  previous  session  was  presented  by 
the  Record  Secretary,  and  accepted. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Junod  was  asked  to  convey  to  his  father 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  Junod,  the  greetings  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  P.  Fatton  (Swiss  Mission)  addressed  the  Conference 
on  “ The  Gospel  and  the  Bantu  Mind.”  (See  p.  57) 

Rev.  J.  Calata  (see  p.  65)  and  Rev.  P.  E.  Schwellnus 
(see  p.  72)  followed  with  addresses  on  the  same  subject. 

Conference  adjourned  at  9.45  p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29th,  1932. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria  led  the  devo- 
tions of  the  Conference,  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

The  Conference  met  in  session  at  10  a.m. 

The  Record  of  the  previous  session’s  proceedings  was 
presented  by  the  Record  Secretary,  and  accepted. 

The  Rev.  Max  Yergan  addressed  the  Conference  on 
“ Evangelism  through  Social  Work.”  (See  p.  80). 

After  the  tea  interval,  the  Chairman  welcomed 
Professor  du  Plessis,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  M.  Steyn  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

It  was  announced  that  a cablegram  of  greetings  had 
been  received  from  the  International  Missionary  Council, 
in  session  at  Herrnhut. 

Professor  Edgar  H.  Brookes  took  charge  of  the  dis- 
cussion arising  from  Rev.  Max  Yergan ’s  address. 

Conference  adjourned  at  12.45  p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 

Conference  re-assembled  at  2.30. 

Devotions  were  led  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bourquin. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  C.  Bourquin,  the  Conference 
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by  standing  expressed  its  sympathy  with  the  relations  of 
the  late  Mr.  Solomon  Plaatje. 

The  Record  of  the  previous  session  was  presented  by 
the  Record  Secretary,  and  accepted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
to  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Missionary  Conference,  at 
present  in  session  at  Victoria  Falls,  the  following  telegram  : 

“ General  Missionary  Conference  sends  hearty  greet- 
ings. Watching  with  interest  growing  importance  your 
Conference.” 

Dr.  George  Gale  (Church  of  Scotland)  addressed  the 
Conference  on  the  subject,  “ Evangelism  through  Medical 
Work.”  (See  p.  92). 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rheinallt  Jones  addressed  the  Conference  on 
“ Medical  and  Health  Provisions.”  (See  p.  98). 

Discussion  ensued. 

The  Secretary  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Findings 
Committee,  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ Feeling  the  futility  of  recording  resolutions  on  such  a 
subject  as  Evangelism,  and  leaving  the  matter  there,  the 
Conference  recommends  that  a Committee  on  Evangelism 
be  appointed  as  a sub-Committee  of  the  Executive,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  member  Societies, 
gathering  information  of  hopeful  movements  of  the  Spirit 
in  any  of  the  fields  and  serving  as  a relay  station  so  far  as 
possible  for  the  passing  on  of  these  spiritual  currents  ; 
initiating  interdenominational  evangelistic  effort  wherever 
possible  ; and  any  other  methods  they  may  find  useful  for 
the  attainment  of  the  high  goal  set  before  us  in  the  addresses 
on  these  subjects  and  for  helping  each  other  to  do  so.” 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5.20  p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 

At  8 p.m.  a large  audience  gathered  for  the  Public 
Meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  Pretoria. 

The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  presided. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  du  Plessis  on 
“ The  Achievements  of  Evangelism  ” (see  p.  103)  and  Mr. 
D.  D.  T.  Jabavu  on  “ The  Fruits  of  Christianity  among 
the  Bantu.”  (See  p.  112). 

THURSDAY , JUNE  30th. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bruce  Gardiner  conducted  the  devotional 
service  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

The  Conference  assembled  in  session  at  10  a.m. 
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The  record  of  the  previous  session  was  presented  by 
the  Record  Secretary,  and  accepted. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
on  Native  Unemployment  : after  slight  amendment  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows  : — 

NATIVE  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  General  Missionary  Conference  of  South  Africa, 
whose  membership  is  derived  from  all  parts  of  South 
Africa — both  rural  and  urban— draws  the  attention  of  the 
Union  Government,  Provincial  Councils  and  the  public 
generally  to  the  fact  that  the  Native  people  of  the  Union 
are  gravely  affected  by  the  prevailing  conditions  of  un- 
employment and  economic  distress,  and  that  the  Con- 
ference has  satisfied  itself  that  there  is  urgent  need  for 
active  measures  being  taken  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
Native  population. 

Evidence  placed  before  a Committee  of  the  Conference 
by  many  members  shows  : 

1.  That  in  the  Reserves  of  the  Transkei,  Ciskei, 
Natal  and  Zululand,  British  Bechuanaland  and  the 
Northern  Transvaal  there  is  distress  partly  due  to  short- 
age of  food  caused  by  drought,  partly  to  the  lack  of  cash 
through  the  low  prices  and  the  loss  of  employment  in  the 
towns  by  the  male  adults,  and  partly  to  the  return  to  the 
Reserves  of  many  unemployed  Natives. 

2.  That  this  shortage  of  food  is  manifesting  itself 
more  directly  as  the  resources  of  the  Native  people  for 
mututal  help  are  being  exhausted. 

3.  That  even  the  disposal  of  stock — the  very  last 
resource  of  any  self-respecting  Native — offers  little  relief, 
as  the  animals  are  in  poor  condition  and  the  prices  are 
almost  negligible. 

4.  That  on  European  farms  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Cape  Province  many  Native  families  have  been 
abandoned,  as  the  European  families  have  moved  into  the 
towns  for  relief  for  themselves. 

5.  That  in  many  areas  wages  in  any  form  have  ceased 
to  exist  and  the  resources  of  the  Native  families  are  being 
exhausted. 

6.  That  on  the  Diamond  Diggings  many  Natives  are 
starving  because  they  receive  no  wages  and  others  are  un- 
able to  maintain  their  families  because  of  the  low  and 
intermittent  wages. 

7.  That  the  closing  of  the  Premier  and  De  Beers 
Mines  has  added  considerably  to  Native  distress. 

8.  That  in  consequence  of  all  these  factors  the  Native 
people  endeavour  to  find  relief  by  entering  the  towns. 
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9.  That  in  most  towns  there  is  serious  distress  amongst 
Natives  partly  due  to  unemployment,  partly  to  the  great 
drop  in  wages,  and  partly  to  the  extent  to  which  Natives 
try  to  respond  to  the  traditional  calls  of  hospitality  and 
mutual  help  for  those  in  need,  a response  that  has  hitherto 
served  to  hide  the  extent  of  the  distress. 

10.  That  municipalities  and  bodies  like  Joint  Councils 
of  Europeans  and  Natives  are  finding  the  growing  distress 
quite  beyond  their  resources. 

11.  That  whether  in  rural  or  urban  areas  the  resources 
of  the  Native  people  for  self-help  and  mutual  aid  are  now 
depleted,  and  that  merely  to  send  Natives  to  rural  areas 
from  the  towns  will  cause  suffering  and  increase  the 
distress  there. 

The  Conference  has  had  impressed  upon  it  by  its 
Native  members  that  the  self-respect  of  the  Native  people 
requires  that  help  to  earn  relief  should  be  given  rather 
than  charity,  and  that  this  view  is  emphasized  by  the 
suffering  everywhere. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  the  Conference  feels 
bound  to  appeal  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
Union  on  behalf  of  the  Native  people  and  it  urges. 

1.  That  the  Government  authorize  Native  Commis- 
sioners to  call  together  those  in  their  districts — Native 
chiefs  and  leaders,  missionaries  and  others — who  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions  among  the 
Native  people  in  rural  areas  with  a view  to 

(a)  ascertaining  the  full  facts  of  the  situation,  and 

(b)  considering  schemes  of  relief. 

2.  That  the  Government  and  the  municipalities 
consider  the  inauguration  of  relief  works  in  the  town 
locations,  hastening  improvements  that  are  in  any  case 
long  overdue. 

3.  That  as  in  the  case  of  European  and  Coloured  un- 
employment, the  Government  set  aside  from  the  general 
revenue  of  the  country  a sum  of  money  to  be  used  as 
grants-in-aid  of  schemes  of  relief,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  proceeds  of  Native  taxation  is 
paid  into  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  Union. 

In  making  these  suggestions  the  Conference  offers  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  its  members  in  the  various 
areas,  and  pleads  with  all  concerned  to  give  sympathetic 
and  humane  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
population  at  this  critical  time. 

The  manner  of  disposal  of  the  resolutions  was  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  Executive. 
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The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  offerings  at  the  Public 
Meeting  amounted  to  £8  15s.  5d. 

Several  members  of  the  Conference  asked  that  on 
thoSe  occasions  when  the  growth  of  the  heathen  popula- 
tion is  mentioned  it  should  also  be  stated  that  there  was  a 
large  and  continuous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Christian  community 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Haile  addressed  the  Conference  on 
“ Evangelism  through  Education.”  (See  p.  114). 

After  an  interval  for  tea  the  Chairman,  in  the  name  of 
the  Conference,  welcomed  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilkie, 
Principal  of  Lovedale  Institution,  who  had  unfortunately 
been  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  previous  sessions 
of  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Shepherd,  Director  of  Publications 
at  Lovedale,  addressed  the  Conference  on  “ Evangelism 
through  the  Printed  Word.”  (See  p.  122). 

The  Chairman  welcomed  to  the  Conference  Mr.  H. 
Burrough,  of  the  Transvaal  Education  Department. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  two  addresses  given 
was  led  by  Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant  (See  p.  128). 

The  Chairman  indicated  that  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Moravian  Mission  would  be  held 
in  July,  1932  ; and  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  character  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  that  Mission. 

In  the  name  of  the  Conference,  Rev.  W.  Bourquin 
was  asked  to  convey  to  his  brethren  the  loving  congratu- 
lations of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  W.  Bourquin  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  the  Conference. 

Conference  adjourned  at  12.40  p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  2.30. 

After  devotional  exercises  the  Record  of  the  previous 
session  was  presented  by  the  Record  Secretary,  and 
accepted. 

The  Conference,  by  standing,  gratefully  remembered  the 
services  of  the  following  who  had  been  devoted  to  mis- 
sionary work,  and  had  recently  passed  away  : — 

Miss  Harriet  Colenso 
Rev.  A.  J.  Lennard 
Mr.  H.  M.  Taberer 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas. 

Miss  Forrest  (Church  of  Scotland)  addressed  the  Con- 
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ference  on  questions  relating  to  Bantu  girls  and  their 
evangelisation.  (See  p.  137) 

Deaconess  Elsie  Vigor  (Church  of  the  Province)  addressed 
the  Conferenceon  “ Women  in  Urban  Areas.”  (See  p.  130.) 

Miss  Exley  spoke  of  the  suggestion  made  at  the  1928 
Conference  respecting  the  formation  of  a Women’s 
Auxiliary,  and  presented  resolutions  from  the  Society  of 
Women  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  the  Province 
bearing  on  the  need  for  teaching  respecting  personal 
purity  ; and  a paper  from  the  Women’s  Association  of 
the  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church  relating  to  the  same 
subject.  Miss  Exley  also  spoke  of  the  very  great  influence 
which  might  be  exercised  in  the  home. 

Mrs.  J,  W.  Allcock  spoke  of  the  African  Women’s 
Prayer  Union  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  of  the  fine 
work  achieved  by  the  members  in  providing  a large  sum 
for  the  building  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  at 
Kilnerton,  and  in  engaging  in  many  kinds  of  spiritual 
and  social  work. 

The  Secretary  moved  the  resolution  respecting  revision 
of  the  constitution,  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  (See  p.  8). 
He  stated  that  it  was  recommended  that  if  the  motion 
were  accepted  the  Executive  should  proceed  to  draft  an 
amended  constitution,  copies  of  which  would  be  circulated 
and  criticism  invited. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  recommendation 
agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive,  that  Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Shepherd  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference,  with,  as  associate  Secretaries,  Revs. 
Dr.  J.  Dexter  Taylor  and  W.  S.  Conradie. 

The  Conference  heartily  agreed,  and  Mr.  Shepherd 
consented  to  undertake  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive,  the  follow- 
ing Committee  on  Evangelism  was  elected  : — 

The  Bishop  of  Johannesburg,  Revs.  D.  Theron  and 
Dr.  Dexter  Taylor  (Convener). 

The  resolutions  of  the  Findings  Committee  on  Medical, 
Dental  and  Health  services  among  Natives  were  presented 
by  the  Secretary,  and  adopted,  as  follows  : — 

MEDICAL,  DENTAL  AND  HEALTH  SER- 
VICES AMONGST  NATIVES. 

The  Conference  renders  thanks  to  God  for  the  noble 
service  that  is  being  rendered  by  Medical  Missions  in 
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South  Africa,  a service  that  ministers  no  less  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  their  Native  patients  than  to  their 
physical  sufferings  and  mental  anguish. 

The  Conference  recognises  that  this  service  is  per- 
formed under  great  difficulties  due  to  the  lack  of  personnel 
and  equipment  owing  to  the  financial  inability  of  mission- 
ary agencies  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demands  upon 
their  resources. 

The  Conference  is  deeply  conscious  that  the  medical, 
dental  and  health  needs  of  the  Native  population  are  a 
pressing  problem  calling  for  resources  far  greater  than  are 
at  the  command  of  Missions  and  of  the  present  public 
services,  and  it  heartily  endorses  the  view  which  has  been 
expressed  by  several  authoritative  bodies  and  individuals 
that  in  the  light  of  the  vast  extent  of  Native  needs  the 
existing  agencies  are  quite  inadequate. 

In  order  to  press  upon  the  Government  and  others 
concerned  the  necessity  for  immediate  practical  measures 
to  meet  these  needs,  the  Conference  adopts  the  following 
programme  : — 

1.  -(a)  As  the  health  of  the  Bantu  section  of  the  popula- 

tion is  a national  responsibility  which  can  only  be 
discharged  by  a frank  recognition  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  the  need  for  developing  a 
national  scheme  of  medical,  dental  and  health 
services,  the  Conference  suggests  that  as  part  of  a 
national  organisation  of  medical  and  health  ser- 
vices amongst  Natives  the  Government  be  urged  to 
subsidise  mission  and  public  hospitals  and  mission 
stations  in  order  that  they  may  develop  the  district 
organisation  of  medical  and  health  services  in  their 
areas. 

(b)  In  any  such  national  scheme  the  co-operation  of 
Native  Councils  and  municipal  authorities  should 
be  secured  to  share  the  financial  responsibility. 

(c)  The  Conference  also  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment hold  regional  conferences  of  those  concerned 
— Government,  Provincial  and  Municipal  authori- 
ties, Hospital  Boards,  Native  Councils  and  Mis- 
sionary Bodies — to  consider  the  medical  and 
health  needs  of  their  areas  and  to  work  out  schemes 
of  co-operation  in  the  national  organization. 

2.  The  Conference  endorses  the  view  of  the  Native 
Economic  Commission  that  “ the  Native  must  be 
helped  to  modernise  his  outlook,”  and  that  this  can 
best  be  done  by  helping  the  educated  Native  to 
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become  “ a missionary  to  his  own  people,”  and  con- 
siders that  any  national  scheme  of  medical  and  health 
sendees  among  Natives  should  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  employment  of  Native  doctors,  nurses  and 
health  assistants. 

3.  The  Conference  therefore  believes  that: 

(a)  The  Government  should  assist  in  the  facilities  for 
the  training  of  Native  doctors  and  dentists,  nurses 
and  health  assistants. 

(b)  The  Rockefeller  Foundation’s  generous  offer  of 
financial  assistance  should  be  warmly  welcomed 
and  accepted. 

(c)  The  Loram  Committee’s  scheme  of  medical 
training  should  be  put  into  effect. 

(d)  Pending  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  the 
medical  training  of  Natives  in  the  Union,  bursa- 
ries or  scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made 
available  to  enable  Natives  to  proceed  overseas  for 
training. 

(e)  The  grants-in-aid  now  made  by  the  Native  Affairs 
Department  for  medical  services  and  the  training 
of  nurses  should  be  placed  upon  a more  permanent 
and  reliable  basis  by  the  provision  of  adequate 
funds. 

(f)  Those  hospitals  that  are  able  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  South  African  Medical  Council 
in  regard  to  nursing  training  should  be  pressed  to 
provide  facilities  for  full  training  in  General 
Nursing  or  Midwifery,  as  the  demand  for  fully 
trained  nurses  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

(g)  As  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  Native  nurses, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  and  it  will  be  necessary 
in  any  national  scheme  to  employ  a large  number 
of  nurses  and  health  assistants  for  which  the  supply 
of  fully-trained  nurses  will  be  inadequate  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  action  of  the  recent  Conference 
convened  by  the  South  African  Institute  of  Race 
Relations  in  appointing  a committee  to  work  out  a 
scheme  for  the  training  of  non-European  Health 
Workers  in  nursing,  midwifery  and  hygiene 
should  be  welcomed. 

(h)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  for  missionaries, 
Native  ministers,  teachers,  and  evangelists  some 
training  in  medical  aid  and  hygiene,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Universities  and  mission  and 
general  hospitals  sought  for  this  purpose. 

(i)  The  attention  of  every  educational  institution 
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should  be  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  appointing 
a Native  nurse  as  “ school  nurse  ” and  not  only  to 
serve  the  institution  but  also  to  undertake  district 
health  work. 

(j)  The  use  of  propaganda  literature  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  steps  taken  to  bring  the  “Health 
Magazine,”  published  by  the  Lovedale  Press,  to  the 
notice  of  Missions,  Municipalities  and  others 
likely  to  find  it  useful. 

4.  The  Conference  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  all 
Missions  to  co-operate  in  matters  of  medical 
policy,  programme  and  organisation  and  to  this  end 
decides  to  appoint  a Standing  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal, Dental  and  Health  Services  with  authority  : 

(a)  To  press  forward  the  foregoing  suggestions. 

(b)  To  report  to  and  advise  the  Conference  on  medical 
and  health  matters  affecting  the  Native  people. 

(c)  To  assist  Missions  with  advice  and  information 
regarding  the  establishment  and  development  of 
their  Medical  Missions. 

The  resolutions  were  entrusted  to  the  following  Com- 
mittee as  the  Standing  Committee  on  Medical  Services. 

Committee. 

Dr.  N.  Macvicar,  Lovedale. 

Dr.  J.  B.  McCord,  American  Board  Hospital,  Durban. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Dr.  W.  S.  Drewe,  Holy  Cross  Mission. 

Dr.  N.  Tinanda,  Swedish  Mission. 

Dr.  Gale,  Church  of  Scotland  Missions. 

Dr.  Aitken,  Wesleyan  Missions. 

Mr.  Rheinallt  Jones,  S.A.  Inst,  of  Race  Relations, 

{Convener). 

The  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

This  Conference  urges  the  study  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Native  Economics  recently  published  in 
English  and  Afrikaans  and  especially  commends  its  find- 
ing to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  students  of  all 
races. 

It  was  resolved  : — 

“ That  this  Conference  expresses  its  gratification  in,  and 
appreciation  of,  the  establishment  of  the  S.A.  Institute  of 
Race  Relations.” 

The  Rev.  J.  Lennox.  President  of  the  Conference, 
delivered  the  closing  address.  (See  p.  142). 
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Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant  moved  : 

“ The  Conference  recognizes  the  need  for  developing 
improved  facilities  for  Christian  social  work  and  to  this  end 
welcomes  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Students’  Christian 
Association  for  training  Social  workers. 

The  Conference  agreed. 

The  Conference  heartily  accorded  its  thanks  to  the 
following  : — 

The  Chairman. 

Pretoria  Plosts  and  Hostesses. 

Ladies  of  the  Churches  who  provided  tea. 

Providers  of  Hospitality  to  Native  Members. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Junod,  and  the  Local  Committee. 

Authorities  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Pretoria. 

The  Speakers,  and  those  who  conducted  the  Devotional 

Services. 

The  Press. 

Rev.  Dr.  du  Plessis  spoke  to  the  resolution  of  thanks 
moved  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  Secretary.  The  Conference  heartily 
agreed. 

Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  Recording  Secretary.  The  Conference  agreed. 

The  Conference  expressed  its  warm  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  its  former  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J W.  L.  Hofmeyr 
and  of  Mrs.  Hofmeyr. 

The  Conference  resolved  to  place  on  record  its  grati- 
tude to  the  Retiring  President,  the  Bishop  of  Johannesburg, 
for  his  outstanding  service  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  the  Committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  a Women’s  Auxiliary  con- 
tinue to  function. 

The  Conference  agreed. 

The  Conference  closed  with  prayer  at  5 p.m. 

J.  Lennox, 

Chairman. 


RETIRING  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Karney, 

Bishop  of  Johannesburg. 

June  27th , 1932. 

The  retiring  president  is  in  a privileged  position.  His 
last  word  is  the  first  word  of  the  Conference.  He  may,  if 
God  wills,  strike  the  note  which  sets  the  whole  orchestra 
going.  Before  I pass  on  to  that  endeavour — there  are  one 
or  two  words  of  retrospect  to  be  spoken. 

No  doubt  others  will  refer  to  the  lamented  death  of  Dr. 
Henderson.  Our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  last  Conference 
at  Lovedale  where  he  was  not  only  our  gracious  host,  but 
the  inspiring  force  of  the  Conference.  We  know  how  he 
prayed  and  worked  for  the  Native  of  South  Africa.  Surely 
he  among  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  is  with  us  to-day. 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  the  last  Conference 
have  been  critical  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  and  the 
world.  They  will  I fear  be  notorious  to  the  historian  as 
the  years  in  which  the  White  man  was  seized  by  an  un- 
reasoned panic  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Native,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  stem  that  tide  of  progress  by  re- 
pressive acts  supported  by  members  of  both  political 
parties — by  members  of  both  White  races.  Though  we 
believe  this  attempt  of  the  White  man  to  play  the  part  of 
King  Canute  will  be  quite  in  vain,  yet  these  acts  will  leave 
behind  them  roots  of  bitterness  and  despair  which  it  will 
take  years  to  eradicate. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  signs  of  the  growth 
of  a much  more  generous  attitude  among  the  young 
people  of  both  races — an  augury  of  hope  for  the  future. 

There  are  not  wanting  other  signs  of  encouragement 
besides  the  changed  attitude  of  young  people  ; the  growth 
of  the  Unity  Movement  among  Christians — the  large 
measure  of  co-operation  already  reached  notably  perhaps 
in  the  Ciskei  and  Johannesburg — the  encouraging  results 
of  the  World  Service  Exhibition  in  the  latter  place— the 
growth  of  a keen  spirit  of  evangelism  in  various  parts — 
the  patience  and  faithfulness  of  a great  mass  of  Native 
Christians.  For  all  of  these  we  thank  God.  But  we  are 
here  to  face  facts  and  there  is  I think  little  doubt  that 
throughout  the  Union  and  the  Territories  as  a whole 
there  has  been  a lamentable  slowing  down  of  evangelistic 
effort.  It  is  indeed  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  which 
has  stimulated  the  Executive  to  make  Evangelism  the 
keynote  of  this  Conference.  I ask  you  to-night  to  examine 
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the  causes  of  this  slowing  down.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  there  are  more  heathen  in  South  Africa 
to-day  than  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago — not  indeed 
through  the  falling  away  of  our  Native  Christians  but 
through  our  failure  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  popula- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  after  all  these  years  of  Missionary 
effort — and  South  Africa  can  show  a fine  list  of  Mission- 
ary Saints  and  Heroes — twro-thirds  of  the  Bantu  people 
are  still  heathen. 

(1)  The  first  reason  for  this  slowing  down  I believe  to 
be  a pre-occupation  with  secondary  things.  We  have 
failed  to  put  first  things  first.  Many  will  not  agree  with 
me  and  I have  no  wish  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings,  but  I 
believe  our  Missionary  work  on  the  whole  is  hampered 
by  too  many  conferences,  too  many  questionnaires,  too 
much  administrative  work. 

I remember  during  the  war  how  officers  in  the  Navy 
used  to  complain  of  being  snowed  under  by  paper  work. 
“ We  hoped,”  they  would  say,  “ when  war  came  paper 
work  would  cease.  Instead  of  that  it  has  increased  tenfold.” 

I am  told  there  is  a parallel  in  India.  A few  years  ago 
a member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  left  comparative- 
ly free.  He  moved  slowly  among  his  people,  knew  them 
intimately,  was  able  to  give  personal  attention  to  their 
needs  or  grievances, — now  all  is  altered.  Owing  to  an 
excessive  centralisation  he  is  so  overburdened  with  paper 
work  and  answering  questions  from  H.Q.  that  he  has  not 
time  to  get  to  know  his  people.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to 
pay  a hasty  visit  in  his  car — and  the  results  of  this  change 
are  patent  to  all  men. 

Is  not  the  same  true  of  us?  New  York,  London  or 
Geneva  hurl  mountainous  questionnaires  at  our  heads, 
conference  follows  conference,  new  machinery  is  always 
being  erected — while  all  the  time  the  spiritual  power  to 
drive  it  is  lacking. 

We  sometimes  hear  criticisms  of  Victorian  Missionary 
methods  and  no  doubt  with  reason,  but  we  should  be 
chary  of  criticising  Livingstone,  Moffatt,  Judson,  Cary, 
Henry  Martyn  or  Mary  Slessor.  There  was  a glorious 
simplicity  about  their  missionary  approach.  They  were 
wholly  dedicated  to  God,  desperately  anxious  to  win  the 
heathen.  Theirs  was  an  essentially  supernatural  religion 
and  by  God’s  supernatural  grace  they  overcame  difficul- 
ties that  would  daunt  us.  Their  lives  were  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  Prayer,  reading,  meditation  came  first. 
They  were  fortunate  in  not  being  compassed  about  with 
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administrative  details  as  we  are,  it  is  true.  But  after  all, 
when  we  consider  what  they  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
travelling,  language-learning,  and  building,  we  marvel. 
Was  it  not  because  they  put  first  things  first  ? They  acted 
more  and  talked  less. 

This  may  seem  a strange  opening  to  a Conference,  but 
I believe  it  has  to  be  said.  We  are  getting  ourselves  into 
a frame  of  mind  in  which  when  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  a problem  we  form  a committee,  call  a 
conference,  or  send  out  a questionnaire.  Not  so  did  the 
giants  of  old. 

And  when  one  looks  at  the  list  of  sterile  conferences 
in  Europe  and  America  by  which  our  rulers  conceal  the 
bankruptcy  of  statesmanship,  we  surely  need  not  find  here 
an  example  for  the  Church  to  copy. 

Let  us  consider  well  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of 
scrapping  the  secondary  to  make  way  for  the  essential.  We 
shall  return  to  the  question  later — What  are  these  essen- 
tials ? But  before  we  come  to  this  we  have  to  consider  the 
second  cause  of  our  slowing  down. 

(2)  Our  Disunion.  Please  bear  with  me  if  I ask  you  to 
trudge  again  over  familiar  ground.  Our  outlook  on 
Reunion  has  changed  and  is  changing  rapidly,  but  this 
should  encourage  us  to  continue  hammering  away  and 
not  keep  silence.  I still  find  people  talking  of  our  diffi- 
culties, rather  stunned  in  face  of  them  and  yet  neglecting 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  the  greatest  remedy  of  all. 
This  indifference  is  not  surprising.  The  Devil  knows 
even  better  than  we  do  how  rapid  would  be  the  advance 
of  a truly  united  Church — One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
truly  Reformed,  truly  scriptural,  truly  Catholic  in  faith, 
tradition,  practice.  Why  do  we  whisper  to  ourselves  “ a 
Utopian  dream  impossible  of  fulfilment  in  our  time.”  It 
is  God’s  will  that  we  may  all  be  one.  Is  God’s  will  un- 
attainable ? I ask  you  for  a moment  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  our  dorps — and  here  I will  ask  our  Afrikaner 
friends  to  pardon  me  if  in  this  regard  I confine  myself  to 
the  situation  as  it  affects  the  English-speaking  section. 

Here  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Free  State  and  in 
large  sections  of  the  Cape  you  find  a rapidly  diminishing 
English-speaking  section  straining  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
two  churches,  two  parsons,  etc.,  going.  The  financial 
difficulties  take  the  bloom  off  spiritual  effort  and  lead 
to  stunting.  They  harrass  and  perplex  ministers  and 
people,  and  in  their  turn  they  retard  development  in 
urban  areas. 

How  often  does  one  say  to  oneself  “ What  a difference 
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if  there  were  only  one  Church  to  support  at  X or  Y or  Z.” 

But  it  is  in  the  Mission  Field  that  we  see  the  full  extent 
of  this  disastrous  disuinon.  I don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
the  past  there  has  been — nay,  in  the  present  there  still 
is — a tendency  to  plant  stations  not  as  far  from  rival 
Church  Missions,  but  as  close  to  them  as  possible,  not  to 
break  new  ground  but  to  prevent  rivals  digging  themselves 
in.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Bantu,  to  whose  tend- 
ency to  split  into  fragments  the  history  of  South  Africa 
testifies,  has  eagerly  employed  himself  in  cheap  and  harm- 
ful rivalry  instead  of  Evangelisation  ? 

Some  years  ago  I held  a series  of  meetings  on  the  Mines 
of  a free  and  easy  sort.  Questions  were  invited.  In 
almost  every  case  we  were  asked,  why  are  you  Christians 
divided  ? 

In  face  of  the  present  world  situation,  in  face  of  the 
present  position  in  South  Africa,  in  face  of  our  lamentable 
slowing  down  of  Missionary  enterprise,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  work  and  pray  for 
Reunion. 

Our  first  step  is  to  shake  ourselves  out  of  the  rut  and 
give  up  suggesting  to  ourselves  that  things  are  well  as 
they  are — that  the  idea  of  Reunion  is  Utopian — that  if  we 
hold  on  we  shall  come  out  on  top.  We  must  give  up 
being  jealous  of  others’  successes  ; we  must  give  up 
greedily  listening  to  the  worst  and  not  the  best  of  other 
churches — a great  fault.  Very  great  progress  has  been 
made — many  of  us  have  discovered  that  we  are  much 
closer  than  wre  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  gulf  between 
the  Evangelical  and  Sacramentarian  standpoint,  rather 
that  they  are  complementary  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  time  we  gave  up  being  Anglican  or  Wesleyan  first 
and  Christian  second.  I have  heard  both  Anglicans  and 
Wesleyans  speak  of  being  Churchmen  or  Methodists  as  if 
they  had  thereby  achieved  the  summum  bonum.  This 
attitude  is  not  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 

I believe  if  every  one  here  would  pray  for  the  search- 
light of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  show  to  all  Christians  their 
sinful  share  in  our  disunion  so  they  might  be  brought  to 
repentance,  great  progress  would  be  made.  At  least  let 
us  shake  ourselves  out  of  smug  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are. 

My  brethren,  I may  be  accused  of  scolding  or  of  ser- 
monising, but  I think  you  will  forgive  one  whose  heart 
burns  within  him  at  the  thought  of  our  divisions — our 
unnecessary  divisions — and  longs  to  do  something  to  heal 
our  wounds.  Will  you  then  bear  writh  me  a little  further  ? 
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I believe  Karl  Barth  and  with  him  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Paul  have  a message  for  us. 

We  put  secondary  things  first  because  we  fail  to  put 
God  first,  to  realise  His  Sovereignty  and  our  utter 
dependence  on  Him,  that  all  our  Missionary  work,  all  our 
efforts  for  Reunion,  are  bound  to  fail  unless  God  is 
indisputably  Lord.  Now  to  say  this  to  Missionaries  may 
seem  an  impertinence,  but  I believe  it  is  right.  I heard 
not  long  ago  of  a famous  mission  station  visited  by  a 
friend  of  mine  for  some  time — not  once  while  he  was 
there  did  the  group  of  Missionaries  meet  for  corporate 
worship.  They  were  pre-occupied  with  the  secondary 
things. 

Now  Henri  Bremond,  the  famous  French  wyriter, 
Evelyn  Underhill,  Mrs.  Herman  and  all  other  waiters  on 
mysticism,  tell  us  the  great  mystics  only  become  the  great 
creative  souls  they  are  after  long  years  of  prayer,  medita- 
tion and  above  all,  contemplation.  Theirs  is  no  easy 
path,  but  so  strong  is  their  instinct  for  the  Transcendant, 
their  desire  for  immediate  contact  with  Reality — with 
God,  that  they  tread  with  patience  the  hard  steep  path, 
they  endure  the  dark  night  of  the  soul  holding  grimly  on 
— as  Christ  Himself  did  on  the  Cross — till  they  emerge  to 
cry,  “ Father  into  Thy  hands  ” — and  then  they  become 
great  creative  souls — gathering  thousands  of  disciples, 
purging  the  religious  life  of  their  age — practical,  sane, 
wise — how  could  they  be  otherwise  who  walk  hour  by 
hour  with  God.  It  was  said  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul — one 
of  the  great  ones  in  the  17th  century  who  founded  an 
Order  of  Nursing  Sisters  among  the  poor,  established 
Colleges  for  ordinands,  started  Retreats  and  in  a corrupt 
age  held  high  the  torch — it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
charitable  because  he  was  a saint,  not  a saint  because  he 
was  charitable.  That  is  the  right  order.  You  should  be 
great  missionaries  because  you  are  saints,  because  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  because  a great  part  of  your 
day  is  given  to  prayer  and  adoration,  not  become  saints 
because  you  are  great  missionaries. 

Since  the  war  there  is  real  danger  that  we  should  forget 
this.  The  world  had  rung  with  the  words — Challenge 
to  service,  founding  the  Kingdom  of  God,  uplift,  and  other 
such  phrases.  And  men  have  said  that  service  must 
come  first.  They  pray  to  get  strength  to  serve.  Not  so 
did  our  Lord  act — not  so  did  He  teach.  He  came  to  do 
the  will  of  God  first — He  sought  daily  in  the  silence  to 
learn  that  will  and  because  that  will  was  service  He  served 
and  saved  mankind. 
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After  all,  we  can’t  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
God’s  Kingdom,  not  ours.  The  greatest  humanitarians 
are  the  great  saints — because  no  one  loves  mankind  as 
God  does  and  it  is  He  alone  who  can  through  super- 
natural grace  plant  in  our  hearts  His  supernatural  love  for 
souls — that  passion  to  win  men,  that  undying  zeal  for 
their  perfection. 

It  is  not  the  so-called  Kingdom  Christianity  that  we 
need.  It  is  the  life  that  flows  from  God  into  our  hearts. 
We  need  in  St.  Bernard’s  great  phrase — to  be  reservoirs 
not  canals — if  we  are  to  convey  the  living  water  to  this 
thirsty  land  of  ours.  And  when  we  recover  this  sense  of 
God’s  supreme  sovereignty  and  our  utter  need,  and  give 
more  time  to  learning  His  will  and  seeking  His  grace  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  will — then  we  shall  put  first  things 
first  and  become  creative  souls.  Then  will  the  Holy 
Spirit  guide  us  into  the  path  of  Unity  and  Peace  ; then,  a 
united  army  looking  always  to  our  Leader,  we  shall  advance 
to  win  this  Land  for  Christ. 


THE  EVANGELIZING  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

Rev.  J.  Reyneke, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Missionaries,  I think  we  all 
instinctively  felt,  when  the  Programme  was  first  published, 
that  the  Executive  had  chosen  the  right  subject  for  our 
deliberations  at  this  Conference.  Some  of  us  have  been 
feeling  in  the  past  that  the  General  Missionary  Confer- 
ences have  sometimes  been  focussing  so  much  of  our 
attention  on  matters  of  missionary  policy,  or  on  the 
Native  problem  in  its  many  aspects,  that  the  primary 
function  of  all  our  work,  namely  that  of  Evangelism,  was 
in  danger  of  being  under-emphasised.  We  have  some- 
times come  together  to  discuss  problems  and  take  resolu- 
tions that  could  have  been  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  Native 
Welfare  Societies,  or  Conferences  of  Joint  Councils  of 
Europeans  and  Natives. 

I do  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  we  as  Missionaries 
should  not  be  vitally  interested  in  these  other  matters,  or 
that  we  are  not  called  to  inform  and  guide  public  opinion 
in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Bantu  races  entrusted 
to  our  care,  but  what  I do  maintain  is  that  all  these  matters, 
however  urgent  and  necessary,  are,  from  our  point  of 
view  as  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  of  secondary  importance. 
Our  most  vital  concern  is,  and  always  must  be,  the 
Evangelism  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  labour. 

I think  it  hardly  necessary  to  stress  this  point.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remind  ourselves  what  the  Missionary  motive 
is.  Was  it  not  in  obedience  to  the  Master’s  command  that 
the  Apostles  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  to  all 
mankind  ? Was  not  that  the  motive  of  the  greatest  of 
all  Missionaries,  St.  Paul,  when  after  his  conversion  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,  he  sacrificed  all  and  spent  his  life 
in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  then 
known  earth  ? Is  our  work  not  a work  of  faith  in  the 
sense  that  we  must  deliver  the  Message  and  leave  the 
results  to  God  ? If  we  do  our  share,  He  will  do  the 
rest.  Are  we  not  reminded  by  the  declarations  of  all 
great  Missionary  Societies  that  this  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  all  Mission  work  ? Take  one  example  : — 

For  more  than  a century  and  a quarter  now,  the  L.M.S. 
has  printed  on  the  first  page  of  its  report  the  following 
words  to  indicate  its  aim  and  purpose  : 

“ The  sole  object  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
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among  Heathen  and  other  unenlightened  nations it 

is  declared  to  be  a fundamental  principle  of  the  Society 

to  send  the  Glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed  God  to 

the  heathen.”  Or  to  take  a more  recent  one  : Ten  years 
ago  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  formulated  the  following  state- 
ment : 

“ The  supreme  and  controlling  aim  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  is  to  make  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  known  to  all 
men  as  their  Divine  Saviour,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
become  His  disciples.” 

That  is  our  work.  That  is  why  we  are  Missionaries, 
and  that  is  the  great  thing  we  have  come  to  discuss  at 
Pretoria  this  year,  namely  how  can  we  win  more  souls  for 
Christ.  How  can  we  correlate  the  different  departments 
of  our  work  to  that  one  aim  and  object  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Missionaries,  this  is 
very  necessary,  because  there  is  a great  danger  that  this 
great  aim  may  be  lost  sight  of.  And  why  ? Firstly 
because  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  consider  our  task 
from  the  angle  of  the  philanthropist  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  evangelist.  YVe  love  our  Natives.  Which  Mis- 
sionary who  has  gone  to  live  in  the  heart  of  a Native  tribe 
has  not  learnt  to  love  the  Native  with  a deep  and  burning 
love — so  that  he  smarts  when  he  sees  him  suffering,  and 
wants  to  help  him.  Then  we  intercede  for  him,  fight  for 
him,  educate  him,  yes,  and  try  to  make  it  up  to  him, 
when  we  feel  that  he  has  not  received  his  due  share  of  the 
happiness  and  amenities  of  this  life.  We  become  his 
helpers,  benefactors,  advisors,  champions — but  have  we 
brought  him  personally  to  the  Cross  and  is  he  enjoying 
the  happiness  of  full  salvation  in  his  heart  ? 

Another  reason  why  the  Evangelistic  aspect  of  our 
work  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  is  that  we  read  so  many 
books  by  anthropologists  and  others  about  the  natural 
good  there  is  in  many  Native  customs,  and  how  these 
must  be  purified  and  made  use  of  in  order  to  let  the  Native 
retain  what  is  good  in  his  old  life  and  religion,  while 
assimilating  all  that  is  best  in  our  civilization.  So  we 
come  to  be  interested  in  primitive  psychology  and  social 
anthropology  and  other  interesting  questions  connected 
with  the  transition  period  in  which  the  Native  at  present 
finds  himself, — and  forget  to  present  to  him  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Personal  Saviour  of  a lost  sinner  and 
as  God, — the  very  claims  that  we  came  to  present  to  him 
when  we  first  arrived  in  the  Mission  field. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  Evangelistic  aspect  of  our  work 
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does  not  come  to  the  foreground  so  insistently  after  our 
Missions  have  been  as  long  established,  as  most  of  those 
we  to-day  represent  have  been. 

When  the  pioneer  missionary  goes  to  the  foreign  field 
for  the  first  time — he  knows  that  he  goes  to  tell  an  un- 
enlightened race  about  a Wonderful  Saviour.  It  is  easy 
and  natural  to  do  so.  And  in  due  time  the  response  is 
ready — but  it  is  a different  thing  preaching  as  the  most 
of  us  now  do  to  the  second  or  third  generation  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  Gospel  appeal. 

Our  hearers  are  no  more  so  unsophisticated.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  all  we  say  at  face  value.  They 
see  that  White  people  don’t  live  Christian  lives  and  they 
wonder  why.  The  result  is  that  we  think  direct  evange- 
listic work  is  more  difficult — and  so  we  don’t  do  it.  But 
it  is  so  much  more  necessary— and  we  should. 

It  may  also  be  that  we  are  too  busy  with  other  things 
and  do  not  find  the  time  to  seek  for  souls.  This  is  a 
great  danger.  We  have  to  superintend  schools,  edit 
papers,  instruct  catechists,  attend  to  finance,  settle  dis- 
putes,— do  the  hundred  and  one  things  a modern  Mis- 
sionary has  to  do — from  the  mending  of  a puncture  in  the 
tyre  of  his  car  to  the  writing  of  a book  on  some  vital 
problem.  Alas,  too  busy  to  do  what  we  have  come  for  ! 

To  do  evangelistic  work  requires  time.  It  requires  a 
life  of  prayer — it  requires  absolute  surrender.  And  we 
must  face  the  question  at  this  Conference  whether  God 
can  use  us  to  do  that  work  for  Him — and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  suggest 
some  practical  ways  of  keeping  the  evangelising  function 
of  the  Church  in  the  forefront  of  all  our  endeavours. 

In  the  first  place,  I think  we  must  always  be  looking 
for  souls.  I am  sure  some  of  us  who  have  not  had  the 
experience  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  readily  a Native 
responds  to  a personal  talk  about  the  state  of  his  heart. 
Religion  is  a much  more  natural  thing  to  talk  about  for  a 
Native  than  for  a European.  We  are  more  reserved  with 
regard  to  these  matters  than  he  is,  and  if  we  are  always 
on  the  look  out  for  an  opportunity  to  speak — glorious 
opportunities  will  be  found. 

Secondly.  It  is  very  good  to  organise  an  evangelistic 
campaign  say  once  a year.  Get  some  truly  consecrated 
Missionary  from  elsewhere  to  come  and  start  an  evange- 
listic campaign  or  get  some  Evangelist  like  Mr.  Huskisson 
of  the  A.J.N.C.  to  come  to  your  station.  The  result  will 
surprise  you. 

Thirdly.  Remember  that  evangelistic  work  is  often 
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most  fruitful  amongst  children  and  young  people.  Try 
to  employ  as  teachers  only  really  converted  men  and 
women — soul  seekers.  Make  the  Sunday  schools 
opportunities  for  soul  winning.  And  when  once  God’s 
spirit  has  commenced  to  wrork — follow  up  the  work.  The 
following-up  is  often  the  more  difficult— but  it  is  the 
absolutely  indispensable.  What  a glorious  calling  we 
Missionaries  have — winning  Souls  for  Christ. 

Discussion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Porteous  stated  that  the  recently-formed 
Missionary  Association  in  the  O.F.S.  had  determined 
to  make  evangelism  its  primary  work,  and  was  initiating 
the  work  by  means  of  Joint  Committees  in  locations. 

Rev.  Fr.  Bennett  described  the  evangelistic  zeal  of 
Native  converts  on  the  Reef. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan  said  that  three  reasons  had  been 
assigned  by  Native  Church  leaders,  to  account  for  the 
failure  to  overtake  the  growth  of  heathenism  : — 

1.  The  Native  people  of  the  Transvaal  were  saturated 
with  a knowledge  of  Christianity. 

2.  Native  evangelists  were  not  so  definite  in  aim  as  in 
former  years. 

3.  There  had  been  a change  in  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, and  in  their  attitude  to  their  wrork. 

Rev.  E.  Carter  stated  that  the  large  number  of  con- 
versions among  Native  people  on  the  Reef  had  been 
brought  about  largely  through  the  agency  of  voluntary 
Native  workers.  He  emphasised  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  such  workers,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  evangelism. 

Rev.  H.  Neilson  urged  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  inspire  Native  teachers  with  this  spirit,  and  to  create  a 
body  of  teacher-evangelists.  In  order  to  make  evangelists 
missionaries  themselves  must  be  evangelists. 

Rev.  J.  Makaluza  endorsed  every  word  of  the  paper 
read,  and  illustrated  from  his  own  experience  the  lasting 
effects  of  the  work  of  a missionary  who  did  personal  w'ork 
among  the  Native  people. 

Rev.  J.  Dlokweni  believed  that  the  evangelistic  spirit 
was  dying.  The  only  medicine  was  for  ministers  to 
practice  what  they  preach. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bosman  asked  that  addresses  be  printed  in 
both  English  and  Afrikaans,  and  intimated  that  Rev.  A. 
Theron  w'ould  take  charge  of  the  Afrikaans  version. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  EVANGELISTIC 
WORKERS. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Grant, 

Lovedale  Bible  School. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I have  to  attempt  three 
things  ; first,  to  answer  the  questions  1 to  9 on  the  list  of 
topics  for  discussion,  relating  to  existing  facilities  for  the 
training  of  Native  ministers  and  evangelists  ■ second,  to 
indicate  the  universal  need  for  a wide  extensi  >0  of  provi- 
sion for  training  in  evangelism  ; and  third,  t(  (.call  atten- 
tion to  a new  venture  which  it  is  hoped  may  help  to  meet 
that  need. 

I.  Existing  Training  Facilities. 

1.  What  are  the  existing  opportunities  for  the  training 
of  Native  ministers  and  evangelists  ? 

The  task  of  collecting  information  on  this  question  has 
not  been  easy.  We  each  know  far  too  little  of  what  other 
Churches  are  doing,  and  there  is  no  central  bureau  for 
information.  I have  received  reports  from  eleven  institu- 
tions representing  nine  Churches  and  societies  ; there  are 
probably  others.  The  work  of  collation  has  been  even 
more  difficult,  because  the  eleven  institutions  present  the 
same  number  of  entirely  different  schemes.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  very  generally  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  being  done. 

The  Church  of  the  Province  has  ten  theological  colleges. 
From  two  of  these  (St.  Matthew’s  in  the  Ciskei,  and  St. 
Peter’s,  Johannesburg)  copies  of  the  syllabus  have  been 
received,  showing  courses  by  which  men  may  qualify  for 
the  offices  of  catechist,  deacon  and  priest. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  a Theological  School 
for  ordinands  and  an  Evangelists’  School  at  Stofberg, 
O.F.S. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  provides  at  Tiger 
Kloof  a three  years’  course  for  ordinands,  alternating 
with  a three  years’  course  for  evangelists. 

The  Methodist  Church  provides  at  Kilnerton,  Pretoria, 
a full  course  of  training  for  evangelists  ; and  at  Palmerton 
in  Pondoland  a group  of  evangelists  has  been  trained  each 
year  by  means  of  a six  months’  course. 

The  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  at  Morija  has  a Theolo- 
gical School  for  ordinands  and  a Bible  School  for  evange- 
lists. 

The  American  Board  of  Missions  reports  that  at  Adams 
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Mission  in  Natal  evangelist  training  is  giving  place  to  the 
training  of  ordinands  by  means  of  a three  years’  course. 

The  Swiss  Mission  states  that  at  Lemana,  after  inter- 
mittent training  work,  a two  years’  course  for  evangelists 
has  been  begun,  and  a three  years’  course  for  pastors  is 
projected  to  begin  in  1934.  Students’  families  are  received 
into  residence,  and  the  women  are  trained  as  well  as 
the  men. 

The  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  at  Mhlotsheni, 
Swaziland,  provides  three  years  of  training  for  prospective 
evangelists. 

The  Duff  Bible  Institute  of  Natal,  which  is  undenomi- 
national, has  a two  years’  course  for  evangelists. 

News  of  the  training  school  of  the  South  African 
General  Mission  in  Natal  came  too  late  for  information  to 
be  obtained. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  Churches  have  hostels  in  connection  with  the 
South  African  Native  College  at  Fort  Hare,  the  Wardens 
of  which  are  in  charge  of  the  theological  training  of  candi- 
dates for  ordination. 

2.  What  are  the  courses  of  study  ? 

There  is  the  widest  possible  range  in  the  types  of 
courses  provided,  from  simple  Bible  teaching  in  the  case 
of  evangelists  to  the  most  comprehensive  courses  for 
ordinands.  Instruction  in  the  Scriptures  appears  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  courses.  To  this  in  varying  degrees  other 
subjects  are  added — Theology,  Homiletics,  Church 
History,  Ethics,  and  so  on  ; together,  in  some  cases,  with 
the  Polity  and  Catechisms  of  the  individual  Churches. 
Where  evangelists  are  trained,  men  of  a low  educational 
standard  often  receive  instruction  in  general  subjects, 
sometimes  as  a part  of  the  normal  course  of  training,  and 
sometimes  by  means  of  a preparatory  course. 

3.  What  qualifications  are  required  for  admission  in  the 
case  of  institutions  ? 

In  many  cases,  recommendation  of  a candidate  by  a 
responsible  Church  court  is  an  essential  qualification. 
Sometimes  the  recommendation  of  a missionary  on  the 
field  is  substituted.  Acceptance  of  a candidate  on  his 
personal  application  is  rare. 

The  educational  standards  demanded  on  entrance 
show  wide  variation.  In  the  case  of  evangelist  students 
it  ranges  from  Standard  III.  to  Standard  VI.  In  one  or 
two  cases  no  standard  is  indicated.  For  ordinands  the 
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standard  may  be  as  high  as  the  3rd  year  Teacher’s  Certi- 
ficate or  the  Junior  Certificate. 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  and  the  curriculum  for 
private  study  in  the  different  Churches  ? 

There  are  few  indications  of  provision  for  this.  In  the 
Methodist  Church  candidates  for  ordination  are  required 
after  college  training  to  pass  annual  examinations  during 
a probation  of  four  years.  The  Scandinavian  Alliance 
Mission  has  a correspondence  course  for  non-resident 
evangelists.  Apart  from  these  instances,  private  study 
does  not  appear  to  be  organised. 

5.  How  is  practical  experience  obtained  and  under  what 
direction  ? 

6.  Is  there  directed  experience  in  pastoral  work  as  well  as 
in  preaching  : if  so,  what  ? 

At  St.  Matthew’s  the  time-table  makes  provision  for 
training  in  preaching  and  pastoral  work.  Students  at 
St.  Peter’s  gain  practical  experience  in  local  churches  so 
far  as  circumstances  permit.  At  Stofberg  students  carry 
on  evangelistic  work  on  the  neighbouring  farms,  but 
there  is  no  scope  for  gaining  pastoral  experience.  At 
Tiger  Kloof,  Lemana,  Mhlotsheni,  Duff  and  Palmerton 
evangelistic  work  is  done  in  out-stations,  and  the  students 
of  the  last  named  institution  undertake  week-end  cam- 
paigns in  heathen  areas.  Services  are  conducted  in  the 
institutions  by  students  at  Kilnerton  and  Palmerton,  and 
are  followed  by  criticism  classes.  At  Morija  students 
give  assistance  to  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the  parish. 
There  is  in  no  case  much  directed  experience  in  pastoral 
work  as  distinct  from  preaching. 

7.  What  provision  is  made  for  refresher  courses  ? 

Several  churches  provide  for  occasional  refresher 

courses  at  mission  stations.  In  only  one  or  two  cases  are 
such  courses  regularly  held  at  institutions.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  several  correspondents  that  missionaries  where 
possible  help  their  own  men  in  the  out-stations.  The 
impression  is  gained  that  the  value  of  courses  of  this 
nature  is  not  generally  recognised,  and  that  attempts  to 
supply  the  need  are  in  most  cases  spasmodic. 

8.  What  qualifications  other  than  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  study  are  required  for  ordination  ? 

A period  of  probation  following  the  completion  of  the 
training  course  is  insisted  upon  by  several  of  the  Churches. 
Others  make  a general  demand  that  practical  experience 
shall  have  been  acquired.  The  marks  of  -a  Christian 
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character  and  of  the  possession  of  a spiritual  experience  is 
by  others  regarded  as  sufficient. 

9.  What  training  is  given  to  lay-preachers  ? 

St.  Matthew’s  reports  elementary  training  in  sermon- 
building and  in  the  giving  of  religious  instruction.  Some 
district  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  other  societies  hold  classes  for  lay  preachers.  In  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  probably  employs  this  agency 
most  widely,  such  instruction  as  is  given  is  given  by 
missionaries,  though  there  is  now  a tendency  to  arrange 
conventions  for  lay-preachers  in  central  stations.  Lay- 
preachers  are  encouraged  to  take  a correspondence  course 
provided  by  the  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission.  Except 
for  these  efforts,  the  task  of  training  this  great  body  of 
voluntary  workers  appears  to  be  untouched. 

Apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work, 
of  which  we  are  not  competent  to  judge,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  quantity  the  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate 
in  all  branches  of  evangelistic  training.  Most  of  the 
institutions  mentioned  are  small,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
number  of  those  not  included  in  the  survey,  through  lack 
of  information,  would  be  great  enough  to  transform  this 
arm  of  the  Church’s  service  into  an  adequate  instrument. 
This  leads  to  the  second  point  to  be  touched  upon,  which 
is 

II.  The  Need  of  the  Present  Situation. 

A recent  tour  of  mission  stations  and  institutions  in  the 
Transkei  and  Pondoland  has  provided  abundant  material 
for  assessing  this  need.  We  will  therefore  be  content  to 
quote  the  opinions  of  missionaries,  both  European  and 
Native,  and  of  Native  laymen,  representing  among  them- 
selves six  of  the  principal  churches  and  societies  at  work 
in  the  Native  territories,  and  in  close  contact  with  great 
heathen  populations. 

A well-known  Native  minister  stated  that  heathen 
conditions  in  his  area  were  bad  and  the  character  of  the 
Christian  people  disappointing.  Unsatisfactory  health 
conditions  caused  frequent  appeals  to  witch-doctors,  and 
drinking  habits  were  increasing.  He  had  in  his  churches 
a number  of  men  who  wrere  zealous  in  evangelism,  but 
entirely  without  training.  There  was  scope  for  the 
employment  of  a number  of  trained  evangelists,  and  the 
Native  Church  was  in  sore  need  of  such  spiritual  leader- 
ship. 

The  very  intelligent  principal  of  a day  school  held  that 
training  institutions  assumed  the  presence  in  the  students 
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of  more  religious  life  and  knowledge  than  generally 
existed.  In  the  country  not  only  the  people  but  Church 
office-bearers,  teachers  and  ministers  were  still  under  the 
influence  of  old  superstitions. 

A missionary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with 
knowledge  of  other  African  fields  as  well  as  of  South 
Africa,  said  that  a commission  of  experienced  mission- 
aries of  his  Church,  reporting  on  the  religious  state  of  the 
Native  Christians  of  their  Church,  had  specially  emphasised 
the  need  for  trained  and  zealous  evangelism. 

A Methodist  missionary  with  twenty-six  years  experi- 
ence in  the  Territories  said  that  the  impact  of  heathenism 
was  stronger  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  For 
instance,  young  boys  were  now  allowed  to  share  in  drink- 
ing parties,  and  drinking  habits  were  growing  among  the 
people.  Efficient  evangelism  alone  could  save  the  situa- 
tion. 

A meeting  of  evangelists  was  unanimous  in  support  of 
the  view  expressed  by  one  of  them,  that  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  Christians  had  weakened  the  appeal  of 
Christianity  and  strengthened  heathenism. 

A missionary  who  for  many  years  has  trained  evange- 
lists held  that  it  was  useless  to  send  evangelists  into 
heathen  centres  unless  they  were  equipped  to  teach  the 
converts  and  stabilise  the  work.  A supply  of  men  trained 
for  such  work  represented  the  greatest  need  of  the  present 
situation . 

The  head  of  a very  large  district  covering  Pondoland 
and  much  of  the  Transkei  stated  that  the  weakness  of  the 
situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  few  evangelists  were  trained 
for  their  work.  He  could  place  in  his  wide  area  a hundred 
trained  men  if  they  and  the  necessary  funds  were  forth- 
coming. 

An  Anglican  missionary  said  he  would  welcome  any 
institution  which  would  strengthen  the  devotional  life  of 
Native  Christians  and  Church  workers,  the  standard  of 
whose  spiritual  life  sorely  needed  to  be  raised  to  a higher 
level. 

In  a memorandum  on  the  subject  of  training  a mission- 
ary of  the  Scottish  Church  says  that  the  need  must  be  met 
“ in  order  to  save  the  Native  Church  from  starving  as  it  is 
at  present  of  inanition,  and  ultimately  dying  of  hunger 
and  thirst  for  the  Word.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  further.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  men  of  all  the  Churches  are  filled  with  the  gravest 
concern  for  the  Native  Church,  and  recognise  the  danger 
of  its  losing  its  aggression,  of  the  threatened  elimination 
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of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a Christian  in  Bantu  society, 
and  the  substitution  for  vital  religion  of,  at  the  most,  a dull 
and  outward  respectability. 

III.  Meeting  the  Need  Unitedly. 

I would  in  closing  earnestly  beg  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference  for  plans  by  which  the  Churches  may  help 
to  meet  in  a united  manner  what  is  recognised  to  be  a 
universal  need. 

A wealthy  and  generous  layman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  whose  interest  in  and  support  of  missions  are 
widely  known,  recently  visited  this  country.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  by  two  facts  which  are  causing  concern  to  many 
missionaries  and  church  leaders,  viz.,  the  low  standard  of 
spiritual  life  among  many  Christians,  resulting  in  a slowing 
up  in  the  work  of  evangelisation  ; and  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  training,  even  sometimes  of  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  characterises  many  of  the  Native 
workers.  Recognition  of  these  facts  led  to  the  setting 
aside  of  a fund  for  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Lovedale  Bible  School,  whose  paramount  and  double 
purpose  is  to  give  to  Native  Christians  a knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  deepen  and  intensify  their  personal 
experience  of  Christ,  with  a view  to  a great  increase  in 
efficient  evangelism  in  all  departments  of  the  Church’s 
life. 

It  is  recognised  that  in  every  Church  are  men  and 
women  of  undoubted  zeal  with  a passion  for  the  winning 
of  their  people  to  Christ.  But  their  work,  through  lack  of 
training,  is  often  crude  and  inefficient,  and  they  cannot 
take  any  further  those  in  whom  the  appeal  of  the  Gospel 
has  awakened  a response.  The  Bible  School  desires  to 
add  knowledge  to  their  zeal,  and  thus  to  render  effective 
their  evangelistic  enterprise.  There  are  others  with 
certain  intellectual  equipment,  but  whose  work  tends  to 
run  in  the  channels  of  routine,  and  to  lack  those  qualities 
which  awaken  and  convict.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bible 
School  to  reinforce  their  knowledge  with  zeal,  to  open  up 
their  lives  to  spiritual  influences,  and  to  awaken  within 
them  a passion  for  the  redemption  of  their  fellows.  How 
is  it  proposed  to  accomplish  this  ? 

First,  by  the  provision  of  an  extended  course  for  the 
training  of  men  for  special  evangelistic  work.  The  basis 
of  such  training  is  to  be  the  imparting  of  a sound  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  not  in  any  academic  fashion,  but 
in  an  atmosphere  likely  to  revive  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
students  and  to  clear  and  extend  their  spiritual  vision. 
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This,  however,  it  is  felt,  is  not  sufficient.  There  are  in 
every  Church,  already  engaged  in  the  work,  those  who 
need  just  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  that  such  training 
and  fellowship  will  give.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
devote  part  of  each  year  to  the  holding  of  short  refresher 
courses  and  retreats,  both  at  the  School  and  at  suitable 
centres  outside  ; and  to  provide  in  these  courses  for  the 
needs  of  groups  of  all  kinds  of  Church  workers — ministers, 
evangelists,  teachers,  lay  preachers,  and  others.  That 
there  is  a very  widespread  demand  for  such  courses  is 
already  clear  from  the  number  of  requests  for  their  provi- 
sion that  have  been  received. 

Now,  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  those  responsible  for 
these  plans,  as  well  as  of  the  one  whose  generosity  has 
made  them  possible,  that  all  churches  and  societies  work- 
ing among  the  Bantu  people  should  make  use  of  these 
facilities  for  their  own  people.  The  Bible  School  is  in  no 
sense  a department  of  Lovedale  Institution.  It  is  built  on 
ground  given  by  Lovedale  ; but  the  first  head  is  not  even 
a minister  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Whilst  the  Lovedale 
Governing  Council  is  appointed  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  fund,  the  school  itself  is  to  be  controlled  by  an 
Advisory  Board  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
churches  sharing  in  the  enterprise.  It  is  hoped  that  at 
the  end  of  five  years  the  Churches  will  have  so  far  recog- 
nised the  value  of  the  School  as  to  be  prepared  to  share 
in  its  financial  support.  The  co-operation  of  mission- 
aries of  local  churches  will  be  freely  sought  in  the  carrying 
out  of  refresher  courses.  The  school  is  not  undenomina- 
tional, but  inter-denominational.  Its  aim  is  to  send  men 
back  to  their  own  Churches  as  much  more  effective  agents 
in  meeting  this  task,  the  prosecution  of  which  is  the  hall- 
mark of  a Christian  Church. 

Such,  in  general  outline,  are  the  plans  now  laid  before 
this  Conference.  They  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Conference  in  the  earnest  hope  that  we  may  achieve, 
through  the  medium  of  this  new  enterprise,  a large  degree 
of  unity  of  action  in  meeting  a need  which  none  who 
appreciates  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  can  fail  to 
recognise.  It  is  a deep  and  growing  conviction  with 
many,  that  in  equipping  the  Native  Church  for  this  primary 
task  of  evangelism  we  simply  must  come  together,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Native  Christian  community,  for  the  sake  of  a 
growing  heathen  population  (growing  in  numbers  as  wrell 
as  in  hardness  and  need),  and  for  the  sake  of  removing  the 
reproach  of  a Church  divided  in  the  face  of  a common 
danger.  We  appeal  to  this  conference  definitely  to 
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recognise  and  adopt  the  Lovedale  Bible  School  as  making 
possible  the  first  step  in  preparing  the  Native  Christian 
community  of  all  the  Churches  to  share  more  fully  in 
meeting  the  paramount  need  of  the  present  day. 

Discussion. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan  gave  additional  information  respect- 
ing courses  arranged  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
South  Africa. 

Rev.  J.  Sandstrom  (Church  of  Sweden)  said  that  co- 
operation in  training  is  necessary  for  full  success,  and 
emphasised  the  value  of  refresher  courses. 

Rev.  F.  Cuendet  (Swiss  Mission)  asked  if  teaching  at 
the  Lovedale  Bible  School  would  be  in  English  or  in  the 
vernacular. 

Rev.  Mr.  Maimane  (Church  of  the  Province)  held  that 
teaching  should  be  in  English  if  possible. 

Rev.  L.  Mabille  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  languages. 

Rev.  C.  Bourquin  emphasised  the  great  need  of  provid- 
ing books  in  the  vernacular  as  an  aid  to  teaching. 

Rev.  A.  E.  N.  Bolani  (Methodist)  spoke  of  the  great 
need  for  the  training  of  lay  preachers,  and  of  the  present 
low  standard  of  preaching,  as  a result  of  which  many 
educated  young  people  were  drifting  from  the  Church. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Grant  stated  that  no  cut  and  dried  scheme 
was  being  laid  before  the  Conference.  It  was  hoped  that 
many  Churches  would  share  in  the  work  of  the  Bible 
School  and,  through  the  Advisory  Board,  help  to  shape  its 
policy.  In  the  meantime  it  could  be  said  that  every 
endeavour  would  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  profit  from  teaching  in  English. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Molefe  (Bantu  Presbyterian  Church)  held  that 
failure  in  evangelism  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
workers  were  largely  untrained.  Training  carried  on  in 
a co-operative  manner  would  do  much  to  combat  the 
tendency  of  the  Native  Church  to  divide  into  sects.  The 
speaker  suggested  that  provision  be  made  for  training  in 
social  matters. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Gale  (Church  of  Scotland)  made  several  valua- 
ble suggestions  in  relation  to  the  Bible  School  scheme, 
and  emphasised  the  need  for  courses  in  outside  areas. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  there  was  a growing 
demand  for  courses  of  this  nature,  a number  of  which  had 
already  been  arranged. 
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The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  reminded  the  conference  that 
beneath  questions  of  language  and  training,  and  other 
problems,  there  remained  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  filling  of  the  lives  of  simple  country  people  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 


THE  OXFORD  GROUP  MOVEMENT. 

Professor  Edgar  Brookes,  d.litt. 

The  real  impulse  of  missions  has  always  been  and  will 
always  be  contained  in  the  words  “ The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us.”  Evangelistic  fervour  must  always 
spring  from  spiritual  experience.  The  whole  history  of 
effective  missionary  work  is  personal  surrender  leading  to 
personal  evangelism.  And  such  is  not  only  true  as  we 
look  back  into  the  history  of  missions  : it  is  equally  true 
of  our  own  lives.  It  is  incredible  that  any  one  can  have 
become  a missionary  without  some  such  experience  as  a 
starting  point. 

Thus  Raoul  Allier’s  view  of  the  missionary’s  task  as  we 
find  it  in  his  “ Psychologie  de  la  Conversion  chez  les 
Peuples  Non-Civilises  ” — a most  penetrating  and  power- 
ful book — is  the  true  one.  It  is,  ultimately,  the  conver- 
sion of  individual  souls,  the  putting  of  individuals  into 
communion  w7ith  God.  Given  this  and  nothing  else,  the 
missionary  endeavour  cannot  be  a failure.  Without  this, 
though  all  else  were  present,  it  cannot  be  a success. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a century,  there  have  been 
immense  developments  in  missionary  theory  and  practice 
that  have  taken  us  beyond  the  classical  methods  of  the 
Victorian  era.  We  have  made  fascinating  new  experi- 
ments in  education.  We  have  studied  anthropological 
science  with  the  intention  of  building  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  good  in  the  old  tribal  life.  We  have  explored  new  fields 
of  social  service.  There  is  an  immense  and  permanent 
value  in  all  this.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  upon  it  ; but 
we  realise  how  great  the  danger  can  be  of  losing  the  fire  of 
the  older,  less  sophisticated  generation  of  missionaries, 
because  unlike  them  we  do  not  hold  the  one  thing  worth 
having.  The  Oxford  Group  movement  represents  the 
recall  to  the  old  fervour  without  the  loss  of  the  new 
science.  Among  Europeans  of  this  generation  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere  it  stands  for  a great  discovery  on  the 
part  of  young  men  and  women  not  trained  in  the  evange- 
lical tradition.  It  represents  the  independent  personal 
discovery  of  the  joy  and  necessity  of  evangelism.  And  if 
with  others  the  evangelical  tradition  is  known  and 
honoured,  the  Group  movement  comes  along  with  a 
flaming  challenge  that  it  be  more  than  a mere  tradition, 
with  a summons  to  us  to  recapture  our  first  love,  the  glory 
of  our  first  call. 

There  is,  I would  emphasize,  no  real  difference  between 
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“ missionary  ” work,  technically  so  called,  and  other 
work.  The  Group  movement  is  a movement  for  personal 
evangelism  which  is  capable  of  transcending  the  colour- 
line. Are  you  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  accepting  and 
training  a crop  of  new  people — young  people — who  are 
learning  what  it  means  to  be  in  touch  with  God  ? Are 
you  willing  to  stand  by  them  in  spite  of  mistakes  ? 
Dangerous  ? Of  course  it  is  dangerous.  Was  it  not 
dangerous  for  the  early  Church  to  have  to  deal  with  Saul 
of  Tarsus  ? What  an  embarrassment  he  was,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  know  how  to  use  him  ! 

In  the  Group  movement  we  find  a new  technique  of 
religious  revival — enthusiasm  without  schism.  The 

Group  is  not  a new  sect.  Karl  Barth  has  spoken  of  his 
theology  as  a “ marginal  note  ” to  all  existing  systems 
rather  than  a new  system.  So  we  may  speak  of  the 
Group  movement  as  a “ marginal  note  ” to  all  Christian 
bodies,  rather  than  a new  body.  It  is  not,  then,  a new 
organisation,  but  life — flaming  life,  largely  arisen  from 
the  Churches,  to  be  re-absorbed  in  the  fullness  of  God’s 
time  into  the  new  and  living  Church. 

I have  used  the  plural  “ Churches  ” in  referring  to  the 
source,  and  the  singular  “ Church  ” in  referring  to  the 
goal,  advisedly.  For  I feel  that  the  Group  movement  is 
the  real  way  to  Christian  reunion.  Through  the  common 
effort,  the  shared  experience,  the  comradeship  in  evange- 
lism, we  shall  come  to  true  unity.  True  enough,  it  may 
not  be  our  plan.  But  it  may  be  God’s  plan.  Surrender 
to  Christ  involves  the  offering  up  not  only  of  intellect  and 
will,  but  of  our  plans  for  Him.  Once  again  I ask  you  to 
think  of  the  significance  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  How  utterly 
bewildering,  unforeseen,  shattering  was  God’s  method 
here  ! The  Twelve  surely  planned  very  differently.  God 
intervened,  and  the  course  of  history  was  changed.  One 
of  the  great  messages  of  the  Group  for  us  is  just  that — 
the  incalculable,  the  catastrophic,  the  revolutionary,  in 
the  methods  of  God.  God’s  sovereignty  may  transcend 
the  wisdom  of  godly  men. 

The  Group  is  of  course,  in  message  and  method,  no 
more  infallible  than  the  Churches  have  been.  Freely  do 
we  admit  that  mistakes  have  been  made.  We  hope  that 
they  have  been  corrected.  I am  very  proud  of  my 
Church,  I love  and  honour  it — but  I do  not  think  that 
it  has  never  made  any  mistakes. 

The  methods  and  shibboleths  of  the  Group  are 
doubtless  capable  of  adaptation.  We  must  avoid  the 
hardening  of  method,  the  rigidity  which  tries  to  apply 
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without  change  to  Zululand  the  ways  of  Oxford  or  of 
America.  But  there  is  a danger  in  eclecticism.  Do  not 
fall  too  much  into  the  error  of  “ picking  out.”  Do  not 
make  us  pour  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles,  but  take 
this  great  flood  of  life  as,  in  God’s  Providence,  it  is.  For 
whatever  we  may  say  of  forms  or  methods,  the  Spirit  is 
undoubtedly  God’s  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  Pentecost,  the 
“ rushing  mighty  wind  ” that  “ bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.”  I solemnly  warn 
you  that  he  who  resists  it  may  haply  be  found  fighting 
against  God. 

It  is  this  stirring  to  life  in  the  European  Churches  which 
at  the  moment  matters  more  than  anything  which  the 
Group  may  have  done  for  the  Natives.  We  are  faced 
with  a growth  of  missionary-heartedness,  a willingness  for 
personal  service,  which  has  exemplified  itself  in  mixed 
Bantu-European  Groups  held  in  private  houses  and  in 
the  locations.  Missionaries  must  capitalise  this  enthu- 
siasm and  give  their  wisdom  to  guide  it.  They  must  get 
into  touch  with  the  European  congregation  and  ministers 
of  their  own  Churches  and  give  the  facts.  Never  was  the 
moment  more  opportune.  Never  have  the  people  been 
readier  to  respond  to  appeals  for  definite  service. 

An  unmissionary  congregation  is  unmissionary  because 
it  is  unconverted.  Years  ago  this  was  the  message  of 
Donald  Fraser  to  us.  At  that  time  I failed  to  grasp  it 
fully  : indeed  I was  a little  disappointed  that  he  gave  us  so 
few  arguments  for  missions  and  confined  himself  to  a 
direct  appeal  for  conversion. 

To-day  the  experience  of  conversion  is  making  mission- 
aries, and — most  significant  of  all — lay  missionaries, 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  isolation  that  have  tended 
to  separate  a missionary’s  life  and  work  from  the  general 
life  of  South  Africa. 

We  all  know  and  value  the  Joint  Council  system.  What 
the  Group  offers  us  in  our  towns  is  a spiritual  equivalent  of 
the  Joint  Councils,  a means  of  bringing  together,  simply 
and  naturally,  on  the  basis  of  a common  spiritual 
experience,  European  and  Bantu  Christians.  And  in 
fields  of  activity  more  commonly  associated  with  Joint 
Councils  the  same  forces  of  good  are  at  work.  The 
doctrine  of  Surrender  is  being  applied  by  young  South 
Africans  to  the  Native  question  in  all  its  phases.  From 
the  Fort  Hare  Conference  onwards,  a breath  of  new  life 
has  been  felt  in  our  country.  Significant  indeed  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  members  of  the  Springbok  Rugby  team 
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influenced  by  the  Group  movement  who  did  so  much  to 
give  Professor  Jabavu  real  friendship  and  fellowship  on 
his  recent  trip  from  England, — to  whom  it  was  due  that 
he  was  “ de-segregated  ” and  helped  to  feel  that  White 
Christianity  is  more  than  skin-deep. 

So,  in  all  our  national  problems,  this  same  doctrine  of 
Surrender  must  operate.  To  get  the  right  balance 
between  the  three  elements  in  our  national  life — Bantu, 
Boer  and  Briton — to  overcome  wrangling  and  bitterness, 
to  fight  evil  without  hating  evil-doers,  to  understand 
others’  point  of  view — all  this  can  be  won  by  Surrender 
and  Hope.  We  must  have  that  great  Christian  virtue  of 
hope  in  God’s  ultimate  victory,  for  depression  will 
lead  us  nowhere.  Surrender  we  must  have  of  our  own 
prejudices,  lest,  while  we  attack  others  for  their  anti- 
Native  feelings,  we  ourselves  may  have  anti-White  pre- 
judices of  one  kind  or  another. 

I understand  by  Surrender  the  giving  up  to  God  of  my 
whole  life,  my  career,  my  popularity,  my  methods,  my 
human  ideals,  so  that  I go  step  by  step  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  will.  “ Lead,  kindly  light  ” applies  not  only 
to  my  personal  life,  but  to  the  work  I purpose  to  do  for 
Him.  There  may  be  elements  in  that  work,  of  content  or 
method,  which  He  may  find  unsuited  for  His  plan.  It  is 
for  Him  to  alter  my  plan,  not  for  me  to  alter  His.  He 
has  His  plan  for  each  of  us,  and  for  each  mission  likewise. 
The  problem  of  overlapping  should  be  no  problem  if  we 
were  fully  surrendered  to  His  will.  There  can  be  no 
overlapping  in  His  plan,  no  confusion  in  the  mind  of  God. 
If  we  are  in  the  listening  attitude,  schooled  to  obedience 
and  sensitive  to  opportunity,  God  will  give  us  our  work. 
If  we — individually  or  as  missionary  bodies— are  not  thus 
sensitive  and  obedient,  God  will  use  other  hands  than 
ours  for  His  work. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  South  Africa,  White  and 
Black,  will  be  won  for  Christ,  and  it  is  a spirit  of  prayer. 
More  than  ever  the  discontents  and  perplexities  of  the 
present  time,  the  impossibility  of  finding  solutions  along 
human  lines,  are  driving  men  to  their  knees.  This  is  a 
time  for  prayer,  for  real  prayer,  not  phrases.  It  has  been 
said  that  some  of  our  Native  leaders  have  not  learned  the 
secret  of  prayer — that  for  some  of  them  prayer  must  be 
articulate  and  public  and  tends  to  be  conventional.  But 
what  of  ourselves  ? Are  we  men  of  prayer  ? Are  we  able 
to  give  one  hour  daily  to  real  prayer  ? I convict  myself 
as  I put  this  question  : we  are  so  busy  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
the  time  to  be  quiet  with  God.  Yet  how  can  we  be 
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sufficient  for  our  task  without  these  spiritual  sources  of 
strength  ? And  how  can  any  missionary  teach  his  Native 
workers  to  pray  unless  he  is  a man  of  prayer  ? 

I have  wandered  far  from  the  subject  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  Oxford  Group  movement  to  missionary 
work.  May  I come  back  to  this  and  add  a few  concluding 
words  ? 

The  Group  movement  can  do  much  to  remove  the 
loneliness  from  missionary  life.  Especially  in  our  towns, 
new,  fresh  and  living  contacts  can  be  made  with  other 
Ministers,  and  intimate  friendships  forged  with  Euro- 
peans anxious  to  be  effective  members  of  the  missionary 
forces  of  prayer  and  services.  Even  in  our  country  areas, 
though  I hesitate  to  speak  here  where  my  knowledge  is 
less  first-hand,  great  work  can  be  done.  In  earlier  days  I 
had  rather  an  idyllic  picture  of  a rural  mission-station,  as 
a kind  of  earthly  Paradise  where  brethren  dwell  together 
in  unity.  Those  illusions  I have  lost.  I know  that 
missionary  workers  are  subject  to  frailties  of  the  same 
kind  as  other  small  groups — the  frictions,  jealousies  and 
unhappinesses  of  daily  contact.  But  picture  a mission 
station  as  a “ team,”  a team  of  intimate  friends  pulling 
together  and  imagine  the  difference  ! And  this  the  Group 
can  do. 

In  the  towns  our  Bantu-European  Groups  have  come  to 
stay.  In  the  country,  I feel  that  the  Group  movement 
will,  when  tried,  find  its  place  too.  Personal  witness  and 
a greater  depth  of  reality  must  do  good. 

And  so  I appeal  to  you  to  “ come  in  ” — or  rather  to  let 
us  “ come  in  ” to  the  missionary  enterprise.  Come  to  us 
lovingly,  humbly,  to  advise,  to  help,  to  be  helped.  Do 
not  make  us  pour  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Do  not 
“ quench  the  Spirit.”  Use  this  movement  which  respects 
and  loves  the  Church. 

For  this  is  the  spiritual  spring-time.  The  sap  is  rising. 
Let  us  give  thanks  to  God.  “ The  mountains  and  the 
hills  break  forth  before  Him  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  clap  their  hands.” 

Discussion. 

Rev.  H.  Nilson  bore  witness  to  the  sympathy  and 
helpfulness  of  members  of  the  Oxford  Group  Movement 
in  Native  mission  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  said  that  while  he  was  critical  with 
respect  to  some  aspects  of  the  Group  Movement,  he 
rejoiced  in  that  many  of  its  members  were  willing  to  be 
“ fools  for  Christ’s  sake,”  and  he  appreciated  many  things 
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of  value.  He  was  anxious  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
application  of  the  technique  of  the  Group  method  to 
Native  work.  The  speaker  proceeded  to  deal,  from  this 
point  of  view,  with  several  features  of  the  movement 
which,  he  considered,  contained  elements  of  danger. 

Rev.  E.  Jennings  (L.M.S.)  held  the  test  of  the  move- 
ment to  be  the  going  out  of  the  individual  to  solitary  work 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Rev.  J.  Reyneke  (D.R.)  asked  how  the  movement 
could  be  applied  to  Native  life  under  tribal  conditions. 

Rev.  A.  Moeka  (Church  of  the  Province)  emphasised 
the  importance  of  Native  Christians  living  the  life  of 
Christ  among  a heathen  community. 

Professor  Brookes,  in  reply  to  the  discussion,  said  he 
had  tried  in  his  address  not  to  go  beyond  his  own  experi- 
ence. He  was,  however,  convinced  that  an  effort  to  share 
the  blessings  of  the  Group  Movement  with  Native  people, 
in  a spirit  of  brotherliness,  could  only  lead  to  good  results. 
What  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria  had  said  about  the  faults  of 
the  movement  was  not  more  than  had  been  said  by  many 
within  the  movement  itself.  That  the  experience  had 
been  shared  before  the  Group  Movement  began  was  a 
matter  for  thankfulness  to  God.  He  regarded  the  move- 
ment as  a re-discovery  of  fellowship.  A too  great 
readiness  to  witness  was  not  a common  fault  among 
Christians.  It  might  be  possible  for  Christians  to  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  a treasured  reserve.  Fastidious- 
ness often  required  to  be  conquered. 

In  attempting  to  apply  Group  methods  to  Natives,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  workers  to  meet  with  local  mission- 
aries, so  that  plans  might  be  carefully  prepared  and 
methods  suitably  adapted.  There  was  no  prescribed  form 
of  method,  but  only  principles  which  might  be  applied. 
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WINNING  THE  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Archibald, 

Children's  Special  Service  Mission. 

What  a fascinating  theme  ? How  simple  a task  it 
sounds  ! 

How  difficult  in  actual  practice,  requiring,  as  it  does, 
all  the  skill  of  the  fisherman,  the  care  of  the  shepherd,  the 
expert  knowledge  of  the  builder,  and  more  essential  than 
all  else,  the  love  that  comes  only  from  above. 

For  surely  the  word  “ Win  ” in  this  connection  is  a 
heart  word.  Least  of  all  can  children  and  young  people 
be  pressed  and  dragooned  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To 
attempt  such  a thing  might  spell  spiritual  disaster.  They 
must  be  moved  and  won.  So  the  title  of  my  paper 
“ Winning  the  children  is  doubly  attractive,  for  not 
only  are  the  children  there,  but  it  suggests  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  only  methods  of  evangelistic  work  I know  much 
about  are  those  employed  by  the  Children’s  Special 
Service  Mission. 

Our  aim  is  twofold : In  the  first  place,  we  seek  to 

lead  boys  and  girls  while  they  are  boys  and  girls,  personally, 
definitely,  and  irrevocably,  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Saviour  and  to  decide  to  fight  on  His  side. 

We  are  purely  an  evangelistic  mission,  a “ special  service  ” 
mission.  We  provide  no  course  of  religious  instruction 
and  we  interfere  with  no  existing  course.  We  are  here 
not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement.  If  you  wish  to  invite 
us,  we  are  ready  to  conduct  a series  of  special  services  with 
a view  to  bringing  to  the  point  of  decision  for  Christ  those 
who  have  already  been  taught  in  Sunday  school,  day 
school,  or  boarding  school. 

In  the  second  place — we  seek  to  help  boys  and  girls  to 
loyal  and  intelligent  discipleship  by  inculcating  the  habit 
of  daily  devotional  Bible  reading  as  the  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  private  prayer. 

To  accomplish  the  first  part  of  our  aim,  informal 
meetings  of  a bright  nature  and  special  missions  are  held 
throughout  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  open  air  or  under  cover  ; schools  are  regularly  visited 
in  term  time  ; and,  during  the  holidays,  camps  are  organ- 
ised when  and  where  possible. 

Our  message  is  nothing  less  than  the  full-orbed  Gospel. 
We  don’t  let  even  the  little  people  get  away  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  angels  and  that  sin  is  only  a mistake.  I was 
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not  an  angel  myself.  Alas  ! there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  I was  one  of  the  most  original  of  sinners  at  a 
very  early  age  indeed. 

No  one  knew  better  than  my  dear  mother  that,  for  all 
her  teaching  and  the  care  and  prayer  of  a Christian  home, 
every  one  of  her  seven  stood  in  need  of  a very  definite 
change  of  heart. 

But,  though  we  expose  sin  and  call  it  by  its  right  name, 
declaring  its  inevitable  consequence,  we  never  tire  of 
pointing  our  youthful  hearers  to  the  only  source  of  pardon 
and  cleansing — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  who 
loved  them  and  gave  His  life  for  theirs  on  the  Cross  that 
they  might  be  forgiven,  and  that  He  might  come  alive 
again  to  save  them  everlastingly  through  His  incoming 
and  indwelling  by  the  Spirit. 

But,  however  definite  and  clear  our  teaching  or  earnest 
our  appeal  in  the  meetings,  we  should  fail  of  our  object 
without  the  personal  touch. 

What  boys  and  girls  respond  to  at  once  is  the  Christian 
friendship  and  example  of  those  who,  blithe  of  heart  and 
lithe  of  limb  and  not  much  older  than  themselves,  have 
yielded  their  own  lives  a sacrifice  to  God  ; those  in  their 
early  manhood  and  womanhood  who,  having  crowned 
in  their  hearts  Christ  as  King,  are  out  to  win  the  world  for 
Him.  Meeting  as  we  often  do  at  seaside  or  in  camp  and 
mingling  in  happy  association  with  each  other  on  cricket, 
football  and  hockey  field,  we  have  the  chance  of  our  lives 
to  show  them  what  a joyous  thing  it  is  and  what  a privilege 
to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  let  them  see  that  the  Christian 
life  is  just  the  happiest,  most  wholesome  and  helpful  life 
possible. 

And  tens  of  thousands  have  found  Christ  to  be  their 
Saviour,  Friend,  and  Master  under  the  C.S.S.M.  flag. 

To  accomplish  the  second  part  of  our  aim — to  lead 
them  to  earnest  and  loyal  discipleship  our  special  contri- 
bution as  a Mission  (there  is  no  time  to  refer  to  our 
literature  as  a whole)  is  the  Scripture  Union  scheme  of 
daily  reading  which  is  now  adopted  by  the  S.C.A.  and 
several  other  societies. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  the  Scripture  Union  took  root  in 
the  soil  of  this  earth  and  it  has  since  grown  into  a mighty 
tree  whose  branches  are  found  the  world  over.  The 
card  is  translated  into  more  than  eighty  languages  and  we 
have  at  the  moment  more  than  800,000  members. 

To  my  mind,  the  Scripture  Union  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Children’s  Special  Service  Mission.  In  these  days  of 
speed,  record  breaking  and  incessant  rush  what  could  be 
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more  essential  than  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  daily 
devotional  Bible  reading  with  a view  to  spiritual  growth  ? 

The  portions  chosen  are  short  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
consecutive.  The  card  can  be  introduced  to  all  and 
sundry  : to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  those  who  walk 
in  the  light  ; for  in  the  Book  are  brilliant  stars  which  move 
and  get  people  on  the  move  till  they  find  the  World’s 
Redeemer.  Here,  too,  to  change  the  metaphor,  is  the 
Spirit’s  mighty  sword  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord. 

This  card,  like  the  Book  it  serves,  both  foreruns  and 
follows  up  ; it  is  for  those  who  have  found  the  Saviour  and 
for  those  who  want  to,  as  well  as  for  those  who  as  yet  do 
not  know  their  need. 

Having  indicated  briefly  something  of  our  message  and 
method  as  we  seek  to  win  the  children,  may  I now  turn 
for  a few  minutes  to  a matter  to  which  I do  hope  our 
missionary  friends  will  give  their  serious  thought  and 
strong  support. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I paid  my  first  visit  to  a district 
in  South  India,  known  as  Tinnevelly,  to  find  an  indigen- 
ous Children’s  Mission  being  run  by  the  Native  Church. 
For  months  I was  on  tour  with  three  Tamil  children’s 
evangelists  and  a great  time  we  had  together.  It  was  a 
lesson  to  me  to  watch  them  speaking  to  eye  and  ear  gate. 

On  another  occasion  I had  six  of  such  men  with  me  and 
some  were  so  keen  to  plunge  in  at  once  and  get  to  personal 
work  with  the  boys  that  I had  to  restrain  them  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  During  that 
visit  to  Tinnevelly  a seed  thought  was  buried  to  spring  up 
later  and  bear  fruit. 

In  1907  I applied  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
Bengal  to  lend  us  the  services  of  one  of  their  catechists 
that  he  might  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  evangelistic 
work  among  the  children  of  his  people,  chiefly  nominally 
Christian  children  ; for  that  is  really  our  main  business. 
We  are  not  missionaries  in  the  technical  sense  but  rather 
missioners,  and  our  aim  is  to  do  intensive  work  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Christian  Church. 

God  gave  us  the  right  man.  For  three  and  a half  years 
he  moved  about  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bengal,  seeking 
the  conversion  of  the  young  and  gaining  fresh  members 
for  the  Scripture  Union.  We  were  then  obliged  to  hand 
him  back  for  ordination  and  the  C.M.S.  gave  us  another 
man  to  take  his  place. 

Since  those  days  we  have  had  no  less  than  forty  chosen 
Indians  on  our  Staff,  at  work  in  different  language  areas 
for  periods  of  time  varying  from  three  to  fifteen  years  or 
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more,  most  of  whom,  on  leaving  us,  have  been  ordained  as 
ministers.  At  the  moment  we  have  fifteen  men  at  work 
in  nine  out  of  a possible  ten  main  language  areas. 

We  usually  borrow  them  from  the  missionary  societies, 
and  after  touring  with  them  for  a season  and  putting  them 
in  the  way  of  their  work,  we  leave  them  to  carry  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  a local  missionary  with  whom  our 
London  office  is  put  in  touch.  These  Native  children’s 
missioners  are  quick  to  pick  up  the  line,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  them  developing,  each  in  his  own  way. 

The  Churches  in  general  and  the  Scripture  Union 
members  in  particular  are  invited  to  rally  to  their  support 
with  their  gifts  and  prayers  in  the  hope  that  eventually  the 
Native  Church,  realising  the  paramount  importance  of 
winning  the  children  in  their  early  years  for  Christ,  will 
make  our  missioners  her  own. 

Along  this  intensive  line  I believe  the  C.S.S.M.  may 
have  a God-given  part  to  play  in  the  development  of  the 
Native  Church  to-day.  For  children  nominally  Christian 
are  growing  up  on  every  hand  in  the  fond  delusion  that  an 
African  Christian  is  necessarily  a Christian  African,  and 
they  must  need  and  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
challenge  of  John  3:3.“  Except  a boy,  a girl,  be  born 
anew,  he,  she,  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

How  else  is  Africa  to  be  won  for  Christ  but  by  her  own 
people  saved  and  set  on  fire  ? And  what  is  one  of  the 
chief  barriers  lying  across  the  path  of  advance  to-day, 
not  only  in  Africa  but  everywhere  ? 

Is  it  not  the  comparative  lifelessness  of  the  Church  ? 

The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek.  Win  the  children  as 
children  to  personal  faith  in  Christ  and  you  will  get  a 
living  missionary-hearted  Church.  “Win  the  children,” 
say  the  Moravians,  “ and  you  win  the  world.”  But  the 
Native  ministry  (let  us  widen  the  term  to  include  the 
teachers),  generally  speaking,  are  not  alive  to  the  value  of 
a child’s  soul  nor  to  the  grand  possibilities  of  the  young 
life  upspringing  in  their  midst.  Very  few  (and  here  I am 
drawing  upon  what  knowledge  I possess  of  India)  can 
speak  in  such  a way  as  to  interest  and  attract  children  ; 
and  fewer  still  would  dream  of  seeking  to  gain  their 
friendship  out  of  school  hours  with  a view  to  winning  them 
for  Christ. 

How  often  have  I listened  in  India  to  a long-winded, 
long-worded  and,  withal,  long-faced  sermon  ! The 
preacher  has  made  no  attempt  to  win  the  affection  of  the 
children  in  his  congregation  and  they  pay  no  attention  to 
him  whatever.  He  may  play  sweetly  upon  his  instrument, 
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but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  music  that  appeals  to  them.  It  is 
not  merely  his  inability  to  bring  himself  to  their  level,  but 
rather  the  lack  of  an  ardent  desire  for  their  souls  that 
keeps  him  from  rising  to  his  magnificent  opportunity. 

Back  of  everything  else,  probably,  is  the  failure  to 
realise  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  child  conversion. 

Again  and  again  our  Native  missioners  in  India  (and  I 
wish  you  could  see  them,  for  God  has  graciously  given  us 
men  of  prayer  and  faith  and  power,  men  whose  lives 
attest  the  message  they  bring)  have  come  along  with  their 
bright  manner,  their  simple  hymns  and  catchy  choruses, 
their  direct  Gospel  appeal  by  means  of  picture  talks, 
lantern  slides,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  with  theirjoy  and  evident 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  coupled  with  their  eagerness 
to  bring  b'.ys  and  girls  to  definite  acceptance  of  and 
decision  for  Christ,  and  the  whole  Church  has  received  a 
health-giving  shock  as  souls  are  born  anew  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  not  the  souls  of  younger  people  only  ; for  set  a child 
in  the  midst  and  you  reach  the  whole  community.  Is  not 
that  true  ? 

Our  mission  services  in  India  are  usually  held  in  a 
church  and  everyone  from  under  seven  to  over  a hundred 
and  seven  is  invited  to  attend  and  share  in  the  feast.  It  is 
exactly  like  an  evangelistic  mission  in  our  own  Churches, 
with  this  great  advantage  that  the  children  recognise  it  as 
specially  their  own  and  they  occupy  the  front  seats. 

Our  Indian  missioners  usually  spend  a week,  ten  days, 
or  more,  in  some  chosen  centre,  speaking  daily  in  the 
schools  and,  perhaps,  giving  a lantern  talk  in  the  church 
at  night.  After  making  the  way  of  salvation  plain  they 
invite  the  boys  who  want  to  give  themselves  to  Christ  to 
come  to  them  for  a personal  talk.  Scores  do  come,  God 
gives  the  increase,  and  a work  of  grace  is  done. 

Having  witnessed  the  results  of  C.S.S.M.  work  in  the 
Native  churches  of  India,  I am  all  eagerness  to  see  the 
same  type  of  work  introduced  among  the  Native  churches 
of  other  mission  fields  ; and  Mr.  Walkey  has  lately  come 
out  to  South  Africa  for  the  specific  purpose  of  reaching  the 
Native  children  through  the  medium  of  the  C.S.S.M.  with 
the  help  of  Native  assistants  whom  he  may  be  allowed  to 
train. 

How  delighted  we  should  be  to  hear  from  the  delegates 
to  this  conference  of  outstanding  young  men,  who  have 
already  made  good  as  teachers  and  possess  the  necessary 
spiritual  qualifications  for  such  work  as  this,  men  with  an 
athletic  as  well  as  a musical  gift,  men  who  cannot  easily  be 
spared  ! We  should  like  to  hear  of  men  in  couples  if  it 
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were  possible  to  lay  hands  on  them.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  led  to  part  with  them  for  a season  in  the  hope  that  the 
Lord  may  use  them  to  bring  blessing  to  thousands  of 
children  and  young  people  all  over  their  respective  lan- 
guage areas. 

I believe  you  would  be  amply  repaid  for  the  temporary 
loss  sustained  in  the  knowledge  that  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  are  beginning  to  read  and  love  the  Word  of  God  as 
never  before  and  that  many  are  finding  for  themselves  the 
Fountain  of  Living  Waters. 

We  shall  be  most  grateful  for  your  prayers  and  your 
active  co-operation  as  we  launch  out  on  an  enterprise  to 
which  we  feel  the  Lord  is  leading  us. 

May  I close  with  words  which  have  often  appealed  to 
me  as  the  expressed  or  unspoken  cry  of  the  children  of  the 
world  ? 

“ Oh  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy  that  we  may 
rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days.”  Psalm  90  : 14. 

Discussion. 

Rev.  W.  T.  St.  George  Stead  (C.  of  P.)  spoke  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  religious  instruction  in  day  schools 
and  urged  that  much  more  individual  attention  be  given 
to  children  in  this  regard. 

Rev.  J.  Dexter  Taylor  held  that  the  message  must  grip 
the  imagination  of  the  children.  The  C.S.S.M.  would 
render  a great  service  if  they  could  supply  material  for  the 
effective  dramatisation  of  the  Gospel  message. 

Rev.  M.  Mashologu  (P.E.  Mission)  asked  if  it  would  be 
recommended  that  Sunday  schools  be  replaced  by  the 
C.S.S.M. 

Mr.  Archibald  replied  that  the  work  of  Sunday  schools 
was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  C.S.S.M. 

Miss  Makanya  asked  if  the  C.S.S.M.  could  supply 
material  which  would  assist  parents  in  rural  areas  to 
conduct  family  prayer  in  their  own  homes. 

Rev.  E.  Jennings  said  that  Native  children  had  no 
religious  preparation  of  mind  before  they  slept,  to  counter- 
act their  fears.  He  suggested  the  translation  of  suitable 
material . 

Mr.  Archibald  advocated  the  sympathetic  relating  of 
Bible  Stories,  and  indicated  a book  on  the  Life  of  Christ 
which  would  be  valuable. 

Rev.  J.  Sandstrom  mentioned  a series  of  publications 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 
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Miss  Makanya  suggested  that  teachers  might  encourage 
the  children  themselves  to  compose  suitable  songs  and 
poems. 

Miss  Weir  (American  Board)  had  found  the  teaching  of 
choruses  very  effective. 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  BANTU  MIND. 

Rev.  P.  Fatton, 

Swiss  Missio7i. 

We  are  going  to  consider  a few  aspects  of  the  Bantu 
mind  among  those  which  are  of  importance  when  thinking 
of  evangelism  in  its  message  and  methods. 

In  these  few  pages,  you  will  find  not  only  the  results 
of  personal  observation,  but  also  many  things  found  in  the 
rich  literature  about  Africa  and  the  Africans  which  has 
been  developed  to  a great  extent  in  the  past  few  years. 
There  is  such  a variety  of  opinions  in  that  literature  that 
is  not  too  easy  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  onesidedness. 
For  shortness  sake,  allow  me  to  give  rapidly  an  enumera- 
tion of  characteristics  of  the  Bantu  mind  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  real  by  students  of  the  Africans.  Such  a list 
may  be  rather  dry  but  also  full  of  eloquence. 

To  the  credit  of  Bantu  we  can  put  : sociality,  genius  for 
friendships,  loyalty,  courteousness,  reverence,  lawabiding- 
ness,  obedience  to  recognised  authority,  trustworthiness, 
mental  abilities,  power  of  arguing  and  reasoning,  gift 
of  languages,  tolerance,  gratefulness,  absolute  faith  in 
the  supernatural.  To  the  debit  side : self-conceitedness, 
vanity,  cunning,  cruelty,  hatred,  jealousy,  fatalism,  careless- 
ness, impressiveness,  superstition. 

The  intellectual  capabilities,  however  important  they 
may  be,  have  to  be  left  aside,  the  moral  and  religious 
characteristics  being  the  ones  to  be  remembered  in  this 
paper,  and  I say  it  again,  only  a few  of  them.  Let  us 
start  with  sociality  so  very  often  and  rightly  insisted  upon. 
It  shows  how  deeply  the  Bantu  are  human  beings 
whose  manhood  was  only  acknowledged  very  late  in  the 
long  series  of  African  discoveries.  Father  Callaway  has 
written  fine  pages  on  that  subject  in  his  book  The  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Veld.  From  a Christian  point  of  view,  what  a 
fine  asset  we  find  in  this  Bantu  disposition  of  mind.  The 
individual  is  nothing  if  not  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the 
clan  or  tribe  whose  limitations,  mainly  particularism  and 
consequent  exclusivism,  are  well  known.  Those  limita- 
tions may  be  a good  ground  for  denominationalism,  but 
what  a power  the  fellowship  of  the  Bantu  could  be  in  the 
building  up  of  the  African  Church,  I mean,  in  the  Church 
conceived  as  the  true,  the  real,  the  highest  community  ! 
Because  inside  the  limits  of  the  clan,  they  feel  strongly 
responsible  for  one  another  much  more  than  it  is  the  case 
with  the  White  people  ; they  partake  of  everything  in 
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common.  Think  of  what  this  could  mean  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Gospel. 

I have  mentioned  tolerance.  I insist  upon  it  because  of 
its  unexpectedness,  astonishing  as  it  is  to  find  toleration 
among  the  sons  of  the  clan.  Group  life — even  in  our 
nations — to  say  nothing  of  churches,  nearly  always  develops 
exclusiveness  ; it  is  the  case  with  the  Bantu,  but  mitigated 
by  the  implicit  recognition  that  others,  outside  of  the  clan, 
not  only  can,  but  must  live  according  to  their  own  customs, 
rules,  manners,  regulations,  taboos,  etc.  But  tolerance 
gave  them  even  more,  i.e.  the  remarkable  comprehension 
of  which  they  have  given  many  proofs,  their  language  being 
perhaps  the  best  one  and  the  oldest.  “ It  is  their  way, 
not  mine.  It  is  good  for  you,  not  for  me.  You  do  not 
eat  fish,  I do.  It  is  so  with  us.  My  heart  tells  me  this. 
Your  heart  that.  Why  worry  about  it  ? The  way  of  the 
Whites  is  all  right  for  them  ; we  have  our  own  way,”  etc., 
etc.  All  these  very  common  expressions  testify  that  it  is 
not  only  custom,  a fashion,  but  a congenial  disposition  of 
mind.  Even  in  clan  life  whose  uniformity  and  traditiona- 
lism are  so  strong,  there  is  a recognition  of  the  right  of 
individuals  to  do  as  they  are  pleased,  provided  it  does  not 
hurt  the  feelings  nor  violate  the  customs  of  others. 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  value  of  such  a high 
quality  applied  in  matters  ecclesiastic.  We  can  take  a 
good  lesson  from  the  Bantu  in  this  respect.  There  are 
great  possibilities  for  people  who  possess  such  a good 
disposition.  Saying  this,  I do  not  forget  how  hard  the 
Bantu  have  been  and  still  are  in  matters  touching  crucial 
points  in  manners,  customs,  ritual,  but  that  is  why  tolera- 
tion is  so  unexpected. 

For  years  one  has  heard  so  much  about  heathenism, 
superstition,  stupidity  of  pagan  Africans  that,  until  recent- 
ly, the  common  idea  was  that  everything  was  bad  in 
Bantu  life,  and  consequently  only  good  to  be  rejected.  I 
am  glad  we  now  know  better.  It  is  a truism  to  state  that 
the  mind  of  the  Bantu  is  fundamentally  religious,  that  the 
life  of  these  people  is  founded  on  religion  which  is  the  very 
asset  of  manners,  customs,  relationships,  tribal  and  private 
behaviour.  Truly  all  acts  are  determined  or  at  least 
influenced  by  some  religious  belief,  prohibitive  taboo  or 
superstitious  fear.  In  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  we 
now  hesitate  to  speak  of  a Christian  nation  because  of 
atheists  or  what  is  still  worse,  because  of  indifferent 
people  ; in  African  society,  until  the  advent  of  the  White 
men,  there  was  no  atheist,  all  were  believers. 

It  is  not  the  time  to  show  how  poor  is  that  religion  so 
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fully  permeated  with  magic,  how  impotent  it  has  always 
been  to  give  the  heart  its  peace,  the  soul  its  joy,  the  mind 
its  liberty,  the  human  nature  its  full  stature.  We  know 
that  the  Gospel  has  much  to  give  to  them.  But  with  all 
its  poverty,  or  in  spite  of  it,  that  religious  tendency  con- 
stitutes the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Bantu  heathen- 
ism. 

The  religious  influence  mainly  exercised  in  and  through 
the  clan  and  family,  is  also  felt  individually  by  means  of 
dreams,  visions,  second  sight,  all  phenomena  which  are 
absolutely  true  and  real  to  the  Bantu  easily  impressed  by 
affective  elements,  because  of  his  rather  strong  emotional 
disposition.  It  is  not  for  us  to  despise  it. 

Through  religious  influence  and  because  of  it  the  Bantu 
are  and  always  have  been — conservative  traditionalists. 
They  believe  in  taboos  ; they  do  not  say,  it  is  written,  but 
it  is  so,  the  bones  have  spoken.  From  now  onward, 
nothing  will  prevent  the  realisation  of  prophecy,  the 
accomplishment  of  punishment,  the  coming  of  illness, 
sorrow,  or  death.  Here  we  meet  with  fatalism,  the 
greatest  drawback  in  African  life  and  culture.  This 
explains  their  resignation,  and  also  their  carelessness 
about  the  future.  They  live  in  to-day  which  has  been 
given  ; of  to-morrow  they  know  nothing,  to-morrow  is 
inexistent.  Is  it  not  strange  that  these  traditionalists  are 
fond  of  new  things  and  assimilate  readily  a lot  of  what 
comes  into  Africa  with  the  Whites,  bad  as  well  as  good  ? 
It  is  a good  disposition  in  a sense,  but  how  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil  for  people  who  are 
not  too  rich  as  far  as  moral  conscience  is  concerned. 

This  is  our  last  point,  not  the  easiest.  What  is  con- 
sidered as  moral  offence  or  sin,  in  Bantu  society,  is 
nearly  always  a violation  of  taboo,  a crime  against  ritual- 
ism. The  sinner  expiates  by  paying  fines  or  offering 
sacrifices,  that  is  all.  I think  nobody  will  contradict  me 
if  I say  that  very  few  individuals  have  a deep  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  sin  outside  of  the  social  and  ritual  realm. 

A fact  here  must  be  noted.  In  the  many  tribes  where 
there  exists  a doctrine  of  the  Supreme  God,  by  whatever 
name  He  is  called,  it  is  highly  significant  to  observe  that 
all  traditions,  all  legends  have  one  definite  tendency,  i.e. 
God,  who  dwelled  amongst  his  children,  fled,  went  away, 
because  men  were  troublesome,  disobedient,  jealous,  etc. 
Men  are  the  culprits,  the  guilty  ones,  that  is  what  I find 
striking. 

(In  the  countries  where  there  exists  the  story  of  the 
going  away  of  God,  there  is  good  opportunity  of  speaking 
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of  God  the  Father  who  did  not  leave  His  children  even 
when  they  revolted  but  cares  for  them). 

Many  other  points  could  be  mentioned  such  as  the 
existence  of  agelong  notions  about  social  differentiation, 
of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  lawful  and  unlawful, 
sacred  and  profane,  the  language  being  witness  of  the 
antiquity  of  such  notions.  It  would  be  illuminating  to 
study,  for  instance,  the  fine  sacrifice  offered  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  brothers.  But  we  have  already  spent  much 
time  on  this  first  part  of  our  subject.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  ways  of  approach  exist  undoubtedly. 
When  we  try  to  present  the  Gospel  to  the  Bantu  we  are 
not  exposed  to  build  on  the  void  ; the  Christian  faith  has 
some  good  ground  on  which  to  plant  its  tent. 

We  now  come  to  the  clan  faith  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
state  what  it  is,  such  a definition  is  not  needed  here.  After 
our  short  review  of  Bantu  dispositions  of  mind,  it  seems 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  accepted,  welcomed,  with 
enthusiasm  as  the  power  the  Bantu  are  craving  for.  It  is 
not  exactly  what  is  happening.  There  are  now  two  world 
crises  in  full  swing,  one  economic,  the  other  religious  ; 
we  feel  the  effects  of  both  of  them  here  in  Africa. 

The  complaints  of  missionaries  are  well  known;  in 
spite  of  the  marvellous  achievements  of  the  Gospel,  there 
is  a very  slow  progress  in  the  last  few  years,  when  there  is 
progress.  Many  look  to  the  Gospel  as  a child  does  when 
he  has  to  swallow  a bitter  pill ; they  are  mainly  concerned 
with  what  they  are  afraid  of  losing  in  becoming  Christian. 
Now,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  White  people  are 
generally  in  a hurry,  even  knowing  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  one  day,  that  Christianity  took  century  after 
century  to  expand  in  Europe  and  that  to-day  neither 
Europe  nor  America  are  what  you  would  call  Christian. 

But,  this  being  remembered,  and  without  attempting  to 
insist  upon  causes  of  the  now  relatively  slow  progress  of 
the  Gospel  (western  appearance  of  the  message,  white 
colour  of  the  messenger,  lack  of  Apostolic  spirit,  lack  of 
psychology,  incomprehension,  excessive  legalism,  incapa- 
city for  making  the  Gospel  attractive,  lack  of  pedagogical 
sense,  mistakes  of  missionaries,  neglect  of  social  Gospel, 
inadequate  preparation  in  scope,  wholesale  condemnation 
of  African  customs,  application  of  western  methods  with- 
out any  adaptation  to  the  new  environment,  etc.),  I must 
confess  that  I do  not  know  of  any  special  message  which 
would  apply  particularly  to  Africans.  To  me — as  the 
Bantu  mind  is  not  so  different  from  ours — the  message  of 
the  Gospel,  universal  as  it  is,  has  proved  to  be  as  good  for 
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them  as  it  is  for  others.  In  fact,  different  as  they  are  from 
us  in  certain  respects — speaking  of  heart,  soul,  mind — we 
find  the  same  aspirations  which  have  been  and  still  are  ours : 
same  aspirations  towards  the  ideal,  same  tendencies  to 
vice  and  corruption,  same  hesitations,  same  divided 
minds,  same  drawbacks,  same  falls,  same  victories. 

Experience  allows  me  to  make  this  statement.  Every- 
body in  this  conference  knows  what  the  Bantu  have  in 
their  mind,  they  are  craving  for  justice,  fairness,  new  life , 
power,  certitude,  love.  They  cry  for  that  even  when 
offering  resistance  ; and  that  is  found  in  the  Gospel,  in  the 
Gospel  only.  They  need  Christ  as  much  as  we  need  Him. 
Because  in  spite  of  the  fine  qualities  he  has  to  his  credit, 
the  Bantu  is  afraid,  nearly  always,  notwithstanding  his 
nice  and  easy  smile,  afraid  through  ignorance,  not  knowing 
where  he  comes  from,  or  where  he  goes  to  ; surrounded 
by  superstitions,  often  deceived,  walking  in  the  dark,  the 
heathen  longs  to  find  a way  out  of  darkness  but  without 
attaining  peace,  safety,  liberation. 

He  often  speaks  of  peace  which  appears  to  him  as  the 
greatest  happiness,  but  he  does  not  know  the  real  peace. 
In  spite  of  his  carelessness,  of  his  significant  laugh  so  often 
misunderstood,  he  finds  in  his  heart  unrest,  bitterness 
and  sorrow. 

In  such  a state,  fatalism  has  been  of  some  help  to  him 
but  he  does  not  feel  rescue.  He  has  seen  spears  of  light 
in  his  rudimental  revelation,  but  he  still  needs  the  light. 

I merely  repeat  that  civilization,  which  has  been  so 
uncivil  to  the  African,  is  not  in  a position  to  give  a proper 
answer  to  the  cravings  of  the  soul,  nor  does  education 
alone. 

The  answer  can  be  found  only  in  the  dynamic  power 
emanating  from  the  Gospel  with  the  help  of  what  is 
valuable  in  civilization  and  education.  The  Gospel 
gives  what  is  so  badly  wanted  : confidence,  certitude, 
strength,  love,  security,  salvation. 

The  message  should  be  threefold  to  meet  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Bantu. 

1.  Social,  because  justice  is  needed,  and  badly  needed. 
There  is  here  a “ sine  qua  non  ” condition  of 
success  for  the  Gospel. 

2.  Moral,  because  holiness  of  life  is  needed  as  much  as 
the  former. 

3.  Religious,  because  nothing  can  be  achieved  without 
divine  guidance,  divine  love,  divine  comfort. 

As  to  the  methods  of  Evangelism,  I have  already  given, 
telegraphically,  a list  of  mistakes  already  known  because 
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they  have  been  often  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  past  few 
years.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  we  have  merely 
imported  the  ones  familiar  to  us,  which  is  partly  true.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  other  methods,  creating  a kind  of  con- 
genial Christianity  for  the  Bantu , should  be  adopted . Which 
ones  ? Who  can  tell  us  ? I am  afraid  there  is  much 
theory  in  all  this,  or  criticism  which  does  not  build  up 
anything  new.  It  is  the  same  when  you  hear  people 
speaking  about  sublimation  of  African  pagan  customs. 
Coming  to  realisation  it  appears  very  difficult  to  sublimate 
if  not  impracticable.  Our  Bantu  friends  should  help  us 
in  this  respect. 

The  individual  method  has  been  much  criticised.  We 
are  told  to  avoid  excessive  individualism  as  destructive  of 
valuable  communal  life.  We  understand  that  very  well 
But  the  method  referred  to  has  revolutionized  the  world. 
Everywhere  it  has  been  the  means  of  salvation  of  indivi- 
duals, and  through  them,  little  by  little,  one  by  one,  the 
members  of  the  community  have  been  conquered.  There 
is  no  other  method  in  the  Gospel,  it  has  been  practised 
by  Jesus,  the  Apostles  and,  before  them,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  prophets  ; the  study  of  Church  History,  of 
Missions,  confirms  this. 

The  sense  of  sin  which  is  so  frail  in  Africa  can  only  be 
produced  in  individuals  by  the  awakening  of  personal 
moral  obligation.  Moral  conduct  is  not  conceivable 
unless  there  is  an  individual  acceptation,  this  holds  good 
even  when  the  only  sanction  is  that  of  the  group.  Moral 
obligation  results  by  the  action  of  one  will  upon  another  ; 
moral  law  is  nothing  without  the  author  of  the  law.  I am 
convinced  that  even  if  we  tried  another  way,  we  would 
soon  come  back  to  individualism.  In  our  Churches,  if 
one  thing  is  to  be  lamented,  it  is  the  rarity  of  strong,  sure, 
joyous  witnesses  who  know  the  One  they  believed  in  and 
who  can  testify  powerfully.  I do  not  see  any  other 
possibility.  To  dream  of  collective  transformations  of  a 
whole  tribe  is  to  forget  that  generally  the  heads  of  the 
tribe,  clan,  family  show  very  little  inclination  to  give  in, 
to  adopt  a new  mode  of  life,  to  surrender  to  the  higher 
Power  and  to  follow  the  higher  moral  principle.  In  all 
missionary  societies  the  hope  rests  with  the  young  people, 
the  formation  of  leaders,  all  gained  one  by  one.  In  the 
country  where  I have  the  privilege  of  working,  we  have 
seen  marvellous  results  of  the  method  founded  on  religious 
personal  experience. 

So  far  as  methods  of  preaching  are  concerned,  good 
results  as  well  as  bad  ones  have  been  obtained  in  the 
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practice  of  very  different  ways.  A great  handicap  to  us 
foreigners  is  the  language  often  badly  spoken  ; it  is  the 
A B C of  methodology  to  learn  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

Another  handicap  comes  from  our  habit  of  using 
abstract  terms,  and  even  when  we  try  to  concretise,  making 
a larger  use  of  images,  we  frequently  miss  the  point. 

I have  no  authority  to  state  which  is  the  best  kind  of 
meetings  to  be  held  here  in  Africa  ; only  an  inquiry 
thoroughly  made  would  give  some  information.  Very  often 
I have  felt  inclined  to  say  with  Teherer  : “ Le  sermon, 
c’est  un  genre  faux  ” (Sermon  is  false  style),  but  I 
won’t  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world,  in  Africa  also. 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I find  our  African  col- 
leagues lacking  in  originality.  With  the  gift  for  languages 
they  possess,  their  astonishing  facility  of  elocution,  their 
natural  propensity  to  use  images,  parables,  comparisons, 
with  their  knowledge  of  their  own  people,  they  should 
have  done  better  than  to  adopt  or  even  copy  the  ways  of 
their  White  friends. 

I have  often  been  impressed  in  the  bush  by  the  parrot- 
like manner  in  which  African  Evangelists  reproduced 
their  teachers.  Sometimes  I came  back  home  soul- 
stricken  and  awfully  sorry  because  I had  heard  a lot  of 
words,  endured  crying,  shouting  and  even  jumping  from 
well  intentioned  men  who  did  not  give  any  testimony  at 
all.  It  was  the  void  in  the  noise  ; it  was  not  African,  it 
was  African  imitation  of  White  preachers’  gestures, 
manners,  ways  of  speaking.  They  were  not  witnessing 
to  the  one  who  saved  them,  they  were  just  giving  an 
exhibition  as  to  how  in  such  and  such  a Mission  exhorta- 
tions are  given.  So  much  so  that  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  in  the  bush  where  everybody  speaks  only  one 
language,  understood  by  all,  you  can  see  men,  come  back 
from  the  Rand,  calling  their  people  to  repentance  in  Zulu 
which  has  to  be  translated  into  Monya.  To  me,  such 
imitation  is  comedy,  and  I think  the  heathen  who  listen, 
smiling  maliciously,  understand  the  situation  ; there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  converted. 

I repeat  that  the  Gospel  is  badly  in  need  of  Bantu  Christian 
men  whose  testimony  would  be  both  in  African  fashion 
inspired  and  backed  by  a good  Christian  life.  We,  White 
messengers,  can  try  to  adapt  our  speech  to  our  hearers, 
but  I do  not  think  we  shall  succeed  in  finding  the  proper 
method — if  there  should  be  one — to  address  our  African 
brethren.  Our  Bantu  colleagues  have  the  duty  to  help 
in  this  matter  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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And  now,  before  closing  this,  at  the  same  time  too  short 
and  too  long,  paper,  we  have  still  to  say  a word  about  the 
messenger  of  the  Gospel,  European  as  well  as  African. 

The  richest  message  and  the  best  methods  would  be  of 
little  use  if  the  messenger  is  not  true  to  himself,  convinced 
of  the  Gospel  power,  dedicated  to  his  work,  loyal  to  Christ. 
The  messenger  must  be  Christ  like,  that  is  all ; like  Christ 
he  must  understand  the  ones  he  wishes  to  lead  to  God. 

May  we  all  have  the  zeal,  the  psychological  sense,  the 
fire,  the  audacity  possessed  to-day  in  a high  degree  by  the 
Communists  who  think  they  have  a better  Gospel  than  the 
Christian  Gospel. 

This  is  capital,  but  intelligence,  good  common  sense 
and  culture  are  equally  required  from  the  messengers. 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  BANTU  MIND. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Calata, 

Church  of  the  Province. 

Introduction. 

In  speaking  of  the  Bantu  I must  confess  that  my  know- 
ledge is  limited  only  to  that  section  of  the  Bantu  of  South 
Africa  which  speaks  Xosa,  being  myself  a Xosa. 

II.  The  Bantu  and  Religion. 

It  is  common  to  hear  people  of  other  nations  say  that 
the  Bantu  in  their  primitive  state  had  no  religion.  This 
is  true  neither  of  my  own  race  nor  of  any  other  African 
race  that  I know  or  have  heard  of.  My  own  grandfather, 
who  was  converted  at  an  old  age,  left  a very  strong  impres- 
sion in  my  mind  that  he  believed  in  the  same  God  after 
conversion  as  before.  I learnt  this  when  he  said  prayers 
for  he  used  to  speak  to  One  with  Whom  the  spirits  of  his 
ancestors  lived  and  he  had  full  confidence  in  his  ancestors 
who  would  see  that  his  prayers  were  answered.  His 
religion  was  not  Christianity  I admit,  but  a religion  which 
in  its  code  could  in  some  respect  be  compared  with  the 
Jewish  religion  as  expressed  in  Deuteronomy  and  Levi- 
ticus. This  is  clearly  revealed  by  the  Bantu  laws  and 
customs  some  of  which  exist  to-day. 

III.  The  Bantu  Family  System. 

From  one  single  home  there  rises  up  the  clan,  the 
bigger  circle  of  the  family  of  families,  and  from  the  clan 
the  tribe.  All  are  bound  together  by  the  law  of  obedience, 
child  must  obey  the  mother,  the  mother  must  obey  the 
husband  who  is  the  head  of  the  family.  Besides  being 
the  head  he  is  the  priest  who  offers  up  the  sacrifice  of  the 
blood  of  the  goat  or  ox  in  cases  of  family  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune. If  the  father  dies  the  eldest  son  succeeds  as  head 
and  not  the  mother  as  she  cannot  offer  sacrifices.  As 
wives  are  obedient  to  their  husbands  so  are  husbands  to 
the  headmen  and  headmen  to  the  chief.  Authority 
descends  from  the  head.  The  chief  is  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  There  is  only  this  difference,  that  in  national 
sacrifices  the  chief  does  not  offer  sacrifices.  He  has  his 
priests  who  are  well  respected  by  the  tribe  and  who  have 
very  great  influence  with  the  councillors.  These  are 
Bantu  doctors,  “ Izanuse."  In  cases  of  droughts,  famine, 
or  pestilence  their  advice  is  sought  and  the  best  known 
way  of  approach  to  God  is  through  a sacrifice. 
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IV.  The  Sacerdotal  System  and  the  Bantu  Mind. 

The  whole  code  of  laws  and  customs,  though  unwritten, 

is  founded  on  a sacerdotal  system.  Every  tribal  or  family 
feast  must  be  accompanied  by  some  slaughter  to  be  valid. 
For  the  birth  of  a child,  for  a boy  to  be  circumcised,  when 
he  comes  out  of  the  circumcision  school,  when  he  is 
engaged  to  be  married,  as  well  as  for  other  ceremonies  an 
animal  must  be  slaughtered  ; and  so  right  through  the 
individual,  family,  clan,  or  tribal  life  a special  meaning  is 
attached  to  the  blood  of  an  animal,  not  necessarily  sacrifi- 
cially  in  every  case  ; but  when  a child  is  sick  a doctor  may 
order  the  sacrifice  of  a goat,  generally  a white  goat ; not  a 
sheep  for  it  does  not  cry  when  it  is  slaughtered.  The 
blood  is  caught  up  with  a vessel  from  the  throat  of  the 
animal  and  is  preserved  very  carefully,  then  afterwards 
cooked  by  a man  and  in  an  orderly  way  eaten  up  by  the  old 
men  and  then  what  is  left  by  the  younger  men.  But  the 
first  thing  is  a foreleg  which  is  taken  and  cooked  for  the 
child’s  mother  and  the  nearest  relatives.  Note  the 
symbols  : The  white  goat  symbolises  a pure  sacrifice. 
The  crying  is  significant  of  the  victim  suffering  on  behalf 
of  the  sick  child.  The  blood  is  the  life  of  the  animal  and 
the  sacrifice  depends  upon  it.  We  can  therefore  see  what 
a deep  meaning  the  blood  has  in  the  Bantu  mind. 

Compare  this  with  Lev.  XVII,  2 and  14,  “ For  the  life 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  And  I have  given  it  to  you 
upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls,”  and 
Exod.  XXIV,  6-8  “ and  Moses  took  half  of  the  blood  and 
put  it  in  basins  and  half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the 

altar And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled 

it  on  the  people  and  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these 
words.”  A great  deal  therefore  of  what  Christians  of 
other  races  might  regard  as  superstition  is  simply  the 
expression  of  the  religion  of  the  Bantu  as  it  is  in  his  mind. 

V.  The  Problem  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 

Now  the  problem  of  the  Christian  Gospel  is  how  best 
to  present  it  so  that  Christ’s  death  on  the  Cross  shall  fulfil 
the  Bantu  object  of  the  sacrifice.  This  is  where  I think 
we  need  a united  effort  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles 
who  have  a message  from  Christ  Himself  to  spread  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations. 

We  must  present  the  Gospel  in  such  a way  that  the 
highest  form  of  worship  shall  be  sacrificial  ; otherwise  we 
shall  find  that  we  are  building  on  sand  and  not  on  a rock 
and  when  the  storms  of  Communism  and  other  anti- 
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Christian  agencies  come  our  house  shall  not  stand.  The 
four  Gospels  tell  us  how  Christ  the  Son  of  God  fulfilled 
God’s  purpose  for  mankind  through  His  Incarnation, 
Atonement,  and  Sacrifice. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  record  of  this 
revelation  as  proceeding  even  after  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension. 

The  Apostles  were  to  receive  power  and  would  then  be 
witnesses  of  this  life  of  Incarnation  and  Saci  fice.  Jesus 
Christ  received  the  Holy  Ghost  at  His  Ba  tism.  The 
Apostles  also  received  the  Holy  Ghost  on  ^he  day  of 
Pentecost,  imparting  to  them  power  to  exercise  this  wit- 
ness. Their  work  was  clearly  that  of  carrying  on  what 
Jesus  had  done,  and  of  witnessing  what  Jesus  had  been. 

Therefore  they  abandoned  the  religous  privileges  of 
their  race  and  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  in  order  to 
embrace  the  Gentiles  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  which 
is  the  Body  of  Christ. 

VI.  The  Bantu  Mind  Agitated. 

Some  of  us  Missionaries  to-day  view  with  very  great 
concern  the  disintegration  of  Bantu  life.  Don’t  you 
think  that  God  should  rightly  expect  the  various  Christian 
Church  denominations  to  give  an  account  of  it  all  some 
day  ? 

After  a hundred  years  of  strenuous  missionary  effort  are 
the  results  encouraging  ? Supposing  we  took  the  present 
Bantu  Christians  and  examined  their  faith  should  we  be 
satisfied  and  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  ? We  should  also 
find  among  other  disappointments  that  the  average  intel- 
lectual Bantu  mind  is  full  of  questions  about  this  Faith 
which  lead  him  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  either  to  break 
off  and  form  his  own  Church  or  give  up  religion  and  be- 
come anti-Christian.  One  of  his  questions  would  be  : 
“ Why  does  the  White  man  preach  what  he  does  not 
attempt  to  practise  ? ” For  instance,  he  says  that  we  are 
one  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  it  comes  to  exhibiting 
unity  he  is  as  far  from  it  as  the  East  is  from  the  West. 

This  is  the  first  question  that  is  flung  at  us  Bantu 
Missionaries.  The  other  questions  would  be,  “ How  can 
there  be  justice  for  the  Black  man  in  South  Africa  while 
the  White  man  makes  unjust  laws  for  him  to  suit  his  own 
ends  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  Gospel  ? ” I could  go 
on  from  one  question  to  the  other  and  speak  for  the  whole 
day,  but  the  most  important  question  is  “ Why  doesn’t 
Christianity  permeate  the  Bantu  family  life  ? Why  is 
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religion  merely  a Sunday  affair  ? Are  the  claims  of 
Christianity  stronger  than  those  of  customs  ? ” 

VII.  Constructive  Suggestions  on  the  Church  and  the 
Bible. 

What  I believe  this  conference  might  discuss  is  what 
constructive  suggestions  can  come  from  the  Bantu  himself 
which  if  adhered  to  might  help  the  Gospel  to  spread 
quicker  among  the  Bantu. 

In  the  first  place  I think  the  Bantu  need  definite  teach- 
ing on  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  more  especially  the 
relation  between  the  two,  in  order  to  get  them  out  of 
common  mistaken  ideas  : 

1.  That  the  Bible  is  an  infallible  book  which  dropped 
from  heaven  whose  sayings  are  never  to  be  questioned  in 
any  bearing. 

2.  That  by  the  Church  is  meant  any  gathering  of 
people  who  meet  together  from  time  to  time  to  say  prayers 
and  sing  hymns  to  God. 

The  Bantu  must  know  that  God  and  His  Church  are 
one,  that  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  that  to  belong  to  it  is  a great  priviliege  ; that  the 
Church  existed  long  before  the  Bible,  and  that  the  Bible 
is  the  product  of  the  Church  ; and  lastly  that  the  Church 
teaches  what  the  Bible  proves  ; the  Church  revealing  God 
and  the  Bible  being  the  record  of  that  Revelation. 

VIII.  Organised  Christianity  and  the  Church. 

We  hear  to-day  a lot  of  talk  about  Organised  Christianity 
and  its  failure  to  win  the  world.  Many  people  blame  the 
Sacraments  saying  that  the  Church  lays  too  much  stress 
on  the  symbols.  Some  blame  the  priestly  functions  as 
disturbing  the  relations  between  the  sinner  and  his 
Master. 

Well,  let  us  go  to  the  Bible  and  search  the  records. 
What  do  we  see  ? Our  Lord  Himself  preached  about  the 
Kingdom.  See  Matt.  XIII.  His  Kingdom  was 

(a)  Like  unto  a net. 

(b)  Like  unto  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  that  would  grow 
and  become  a great  tree  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof. 

(c)  Like  unto  leaven  which  would  leaven  the  whole 
lump. 

Compare  these  with  other  sayings  at  the  end  of  His 
period  on  earth. 

(a)  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
i.e.  Be  Missionaries.  Be  Evangelists.  Be  like 
unto  a net. 
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(b)  1.  Upon  this  Rock  will  I build  My  Church.  The 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  2.  Baptise 
all  those  who  believe  as  a sign  of  their  entering  the 
Church.  3.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  to  for- 
give sins  as  well  as  to  retain  sins.  4.  Take  and  eat. 
This  is  My  Body.  Drink,  this  is  My  Blood.  Do 
this  as  often  as  you  can  in  remembrance  of  Me. 

(c)  Ye  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you  and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses. 

Surely  these  commands  refer  to  the  Church  and  the 
Sacraments  of  Grace. 

The  symbols  are  clearly  part  of  the  commands  and  have 
to  be  observed  in  obedience  to  our  Lord. 

IX.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church. 

In  reading  about  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  facts  that 

1.  His  coming  was  perceived  at  a definite  time  and 
space,  and  accompanied  by  visible  symbols. 

2.  Those  who  received  Him  received  power  and  we 
see  this  power  manifested  in  (a)  the  Conversion  and 
Baptism  of  3000  souls  at  Jerusalem,  (b)  the  Ordina- 
tion of  the  seven  Deacons,  and  (c)  the  Laying  on  of 
the  Apostles’  hands  on  the  Baptised  at  Samaria  as 
a sign  of  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Now  we  can  see  from  the  records  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  meant  to  be  visible  as  well  as  invisible. 

X.  The  Priesthood  the  point  of  Contact  with  Bantu 
Mind. 

Anybody  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  meaning 
of  Priesthood. 

We  are  there  taught  of  the  priesthood  of  the  clergy 
which  is  the  official  priesthood,  as  well  as  the  priesthood 
of  the  laity. 

Whoever  wrote  this  book  had  in  his  mind  exactly  our 
difficulty,  that  of  adapting  the  Christian  Gospel  to  the 
minds  of  a race  which  had  been  brought  up  and  bred  in 
sacrificial  worship.  To  them  the  priest  was  everything. 

The  writer  begins  by  showing  the  creation  through 
Christ  of  a new  order  of  priesthood  which  is  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedeck,  and  he  labours  this  point  until  he 
finds  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  Christian  religion.  There  is  his  line  of  approach. 

And  so  it  is  with  every  race  in  the  world  : There  is  in 
its  folklore  and  customs  something  which  may  be  estab- 
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lished  as  the  point  of  contact  with  Christianity  and  a line 
of  approach  for  the  Gospel. 

I venture  to  suggest  that  this  should  be  sought  among 
the  African  tribes.  The  missionaries  must  concern 
themselves  with  the  study  of  those  customs  which  lie 
deepest  in  the  Bantu  heart  and  introduce  the  Gospel  to 
him  after  the  style  of  St.  Paul  at  the  Areopagus.  “ Whom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I unto  you  ” 
(Acts  17  : 23). 

XI.  The  Holy  Communion  to  be  the  Chief  Act  of 
Worship. 

Mission  y work  among  the  Bantu  must  be  treated 
as  in  an  e >erimental  stage.  Risks  of  heresy  and  schism 
must  be  fat-  d.  The  leaders  of  the  Church  must  remember 
the  comma  id  qf  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  “ Feed  my  sheep.” 
The  secret  in  shepherding  the  fold  of  Christ  lies  in  feeding 
it  with  the  Heavenly  Food  and  also  in  knowing  it  and  not 
merely  in  shearing  it.  (Shearing  is  a popular  word  with 
anti-missionary  agitators). 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  should 
be  made  to  supersede  the  multifarious  little  customs 
connected  with  the  killing  of  the  goat  and  offering  of 
sacrifices  to  ancestors. 

And  for  this  reason  I maintain  that  it  should  be  the 
chief  service  and  should  be  made  as  instructive  and 
attractive  as  possible. 

To  regard  Holy  Communion  as  sacrificial  is  not  errone- 
ous. It  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture. 

XII.  The  Men  tnust  be  visited  at  their  Homes. 

The  Minister’s  house  to  house  visits  must  be  made 
occasions  of  individual  discussion  with  the  men  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  also  a Nation,  but  a 
new  nation  of  God  where  the  men  are  also  required  to 
assume  positions  of  headship  and  leadership.  They 
must  lead  family  prayers  and  adjust  family  lives  to  Chris- 
tian principles. 

XIII.  The  need  for  the  European  Missionary  for  Church 
administration . 

While  I also  agree  with  the  popular  idea  of  to-day  that 
the  evangelisation  of  Africa  can  only  be  effectively  carried 
out  when  the  African  himself  takes  the  initiative  ; yet  I 
differ  from  some  of  the  expounders  of  this  dogma  in  one 
aspect.  I feel  that  for  purposes  of  administration  we 
shall  for  some  time  yet  need  the  European  missionary  for 
his  long  experience  as  an  administrator  of  the  Gospel. 
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I also  feel  very  strongly  convinced  that  the  Church 
government  for  the  Bantu  in  view  of  their  civic  life  will 
only  suffice  when  it  is  that  form  of  government  which 
while  holding  firm  to  the  principles  of  the  Hierarchy  of 
Grace,  yet  practices  the  democratic  principles  of  reception 
of  Grace,  whereby  individual  liberty  has  full  scope.  I 
feel  more  and  more  convinced  of  this  when  I see  how  fast 
the  Bantu  tribal  life  is  passing  away  and  the  need  of  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  A parallel  could  be  drawn  at 
which  the  Bishop  could  be  compared  with  the  chief,  the 
Chapter  with  the  councillors  “ Amapakati,”  the  Diocese 
with  the  tribe,  and  the  priest  with  the  headman  ; and  in 
thus  leading  the  Bantu  mind  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known and  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural  could  we 
hope  to  build  up  the  Bantu  into  a Christian  Nation. 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  BANTU  MIND. 

Rev.  P.  E.  Schwellnus, 

Berlin  Mission. 

I wish  to  read  this  paper  to  you  under  the  motto  : — 

“ and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them'' 

On  account  of  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me  for  this 
subject  I refrain  from  giving  a lengthy  definition  of  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  “ Gospel  ” and  take  it  to  be  the 
message  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  sent  to  man  by  God 
our  Father  through  His  Word,  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the 
same  reason  also  I shall  not  enlarge  on  a psychological 
investigation  of  the  term  “ the  Bantu-Mind,”  as  there  are 
many  Bantu  nations  in  Africa,  who  live  in  wholly  different 
circumstances,  and  in  varying  stages  of  development,  and 
have  each  their  distinctive  character,  their  own  language, 
and  their  own  history.  So  let  me  take  the  “ Bantu  ” as 
“ bantu,”  and  the  individual  as  “ muntu,"  which  means 
literally  translated  “ as  a man,"  that  is  “ a human  being,"  as 
the  same  which  I am  and  which  you  are,  and  we  both 
would  be  under  the  same  conditions  of  life  in  which  the 
“ muntu  " was  found,  when  the  Gospel  was  brought  to  him. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel 
found  the  Bantu  in  a condition  of  misery.  I need  only 
mention  the  following  items  : 

Slave  trade, 

Tyrant  government, 

The  great  migrations,  which  could  hardly  be  caused 
by  welfare, 

The  destructive  wars  waged  by  the  peoples  of  this 
country  against  one  another, 

Starvation  and  cannibalism — and 
In  this  misery  a religion  without  any  hope  and  trust, 
but  full  of  cruelties, — 

and  we  shall  believe  that  such  circumstances  did  not  tend 
to  a peaceful  development  of  the  Bantu  mind  to  happiness. 
And  the  missionaries  of  the  past— and  of  the  present  not  less 
— did  and  do  their  work  under  the  motto  of  their  Master  : 
The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 

But,  did  the  Bantu  feel  and  do  they  feel  that  they  are 
poor  ? You  hear  people  say,  they  are  happy  as  they  are, 
“ Look  how  they  dance  and  laugh  ; it  is  the  missionary 
who  tells  them  that  all  this  is  misery  ; they  are  content  in 
their  primitivity.”  But  we  missionaries  know  that  our 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  be  of  no  use,  and  would 
not  show  the  result  we  see,  if  in  the  Bantu  mind  there  was 
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not  an  instinctive  sense  of  their  poverty  ; and  we  would 
not  have  become  missionaries  if  we  had  not  heard  the 
Muntu  telling  us  that  he  suffers,  and  that  his  forefathers 
have  suffered  in  their  misery. 

A long  time  before  missionaries  came  to  this  country  of 
Transvaal  the  Bantu  in  the  northern  districts  of  this  land 
spoke  of  “ Thobela  ma-ke-etla”  that  is  “ The  Majesty  that 
is  to  come,”  who  is  the  creator  of  man,  who  will  bring 
peace  to  the  country,  and  punishment  to  the  bad  people  ; 
and  then  wars,  starvation,  disease  and  death  will  be  done 
away  with.  And  Chief  Makhobe  Mamabolo  said  to  his 
grandson  : “ I am  praying  to  this  Thobela,  This  Majesty 
to  come,  and  not  to  our  gods,  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors. 
He  will  come,  and  you  may  live  to  see  Him.”  That  was 
in  those  times  when  missionaries  had  come  as  far  as 
Grahamstown.  In  this  I see  how  Bantu  minds  have 
waited  for  a Saviour. 

It  was  the  expression  of  the  same  longing,  when  an  old 
man,  Pharamela,  of  the  Venda  tribe,  said  : “ I do  not 
believe  in  the  animistic  religion  of  our  people  ; there  is 
Ngwanwa  a li-po  ( — The  One  who  was  found  being 
there,  that  is  : The  Eternal,)  Tshidza  tha-po  ( — The 
existing  light),  Mutangi  wo  ku  gala  ( — He  who  was  the 
first  to  be  there).”  He  said  : “ We  are  praying  to  this 
Unknown  One,  and  we  assemble  in  quiet  places  to  speak 
of  Him.”  Words  like  these  convey  to  me,  that  the  Bantu 
mind  feels  the  inferiority  of  animism,  and  craves  for  that 
which  the  Gospel  of  the  Father  in  Christ  brings  to  them. 

We  need  not  speak  of  olden  times  only.  Any  mission- 
ary working  among  the  Bantu  will  tell  us  instances  and 
proofs  of  how  the  Bantu  mind  gives  expression  to  this 
feeling.  To  me  it  was  a glance  into  the  mental  life  of  a 
Bantu  woman,  whose  child  was  killed  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  rites  in  connection  with  the  heathen  girls’ 
school,  when  she  said  to  me  : “ I am  not  allowed  to  weep 
over  my  child  ; but  you  White  people  do  not  know  the 
wretchedness  of  our  lives.”  I cannot  forget  this  confes- 
sion of  a human  being  who  was  not  allowed  to  weep.  How 
much  more  would  I have  heard  and  would  I have  seen,  if 
all  the  sufferers  had  been  allowed  to  cry  and  to  say  what 
they  feel  on  account  of  the  cruelties  of  their  heathen  rites, 
and  how  they  long  for  deliverance  out  of  this  slavery  of 
their  souls. 

A chief  once  called  me.  I had  to  travel  two  days  to 
find  him  at  his  remote  kraal.  He  came  out  of  his  kraal 
and  spoke  to  me  when  alone  with  me  and  said  : “ I meet 
you  here  in  the  bush  because  there  in  my  kraal  the  old 
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people  do  not  want  what  I want  ; and  I do  not  want  what 
they  want.”  I said  : “ What  is  the  dispute  about  ? ” 
Then  he  said  : “ The  manners  of  our  forefathers  have 
caused  us  to  become  rotten  ; we  shall  live  by  the  Word  of 
Jesus.”  ( Mekxwa  ya  bo-tata-weio  e re  bodisitse  ; re  tlo 
phela  ka  la  Yesu  ! ”) 

When  speaking  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bantu  mind  I 
cannot  omit  Chief  Makwarela  Mphaphuli  who  in  his 
young  days  had  not  been  far  from  being  baptized.  He 
was  the  first  man  who  asked  me  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
his  language.  But  for  many  years  afterwards  he  lived  as 
a heathen.  When  he  died  lately  his  great  man  found  him 
dead  in  his  hut  his  hands  clutching  the  Bible  book.  Here 
is  no  word,  no  speech,  but  an  affecting  illustration  of  how 
the  Bantu  mind  instinctively  feels  that  in  the  Gospel  there 
is  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  I believe  what  a Native 
minister  wrote  in  his  last  quarterly  report  “ that  there  are 
more  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  in  the  huts  of  our 
heathen  people  than  we  know  ; but  the  difficulty  is  that 
they  are  bound  by  so  many  chains,  and  they  do  not  find 
the  strength  to  break  them.” 

But  these  chains  must  be  broken,  and  they  can  be 
broken  by  God’s  grace.  “ Anima  humana  naturaliter 
Christiana .”  This  word  applies  to  the  Bantu  as  well  as  to 
the  mind  of  other  races.  In  the  past  the  Bantu  have 
already  given  us  proofs  that  they  are  able  to  break  the 
chains  of  heathendom  without  violating  their  innermost 
nature,  as  in  reality  their  heathen  customs  are  not  essen- 
tialities of  their  character. 

There  is  their  animistic  religion  with  its  veneration  of  the 
spirits  of  their  forefathers.  They  have  been  able  to  break 
with  it  and  to  accept  what  the  Gospel  says  of  God,  and  to 
become  free  of  fear  and  superstition. 

There  is  the  witchdoctor , the  great  man  whom  even 
chiefs  fear  and  obey,  the  man  who  is  believed  to  know  all 
secrets  and  to  have  supernational  powers.  They  have 
been  able  to  break  this  chain,  and  there  is  many  a witch- 
doctor who  has  become  a Christian. 

There  is  the  tribe  with  the  chief  who  is  something  like  a 
human  divinity,  and  the  many  bindings  to  the  individual 
by  the  tribal  rites  and  obligations  to  the  chief.  These 
they  have  been  able  to  break  where  they  were  averse  to 
Christianity.  We  have  Christian  Bantu  chiefs  and 
Christian  Bantu  tribes,  and  Christians  who  remain 
members  of  their  tribes  and  are  the  best  subjects  to  their 
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chiefs,  although  they  often  have  firmly  to  refuse  to  undergo 
the  heathen  rites. 

There  is  polygamy  with  its  degradation  and  moral  slavery 
of  woman,  the  greatest  hindrance  in  the  way  to  Chris- 
tianity. And  we  observe  how  eagerly  and  resolutely 
Christian  Bantu  mind  combats  this  evil  to  secure  a Chris- 
tian family  life  for  them  and  for  their  children. 

There  is  the  lobola  custom , deeply  rooted  in  the  Bantu 
mind  ; one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  Christian 
missions.  Christian  Bantu  are  already  fighting  against 
what  is  unnatural  and  unchristian  in  this  purchase  of 
women.  And  I am  sure  that  in  future  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  Bantu  woman  will  throw  off  the  degrading  and 
enslaving  ties  of  this  custom  and  will  find  the  way  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Christian  woman. 

This  lobola  custom,  and  the  polygamy,  and  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  heathen  schools  are  the  main  barriers,  which 
close  the  way  for  the  Bantu  tribes  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  Other  obstacles  on  this  way,  as  moral  weakness, 
the  inclination  to  beer-drinking,  and  the  lack  of  responsi- 
bility and  veracity  are  defects  of  the  human  mind  in 
general,  and  they  appear  in  a modern  or  in  a primitive 
garment  everywhere.  And  they  disappear  where  the 
Gospel  of  Chrsit  becomes  a power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  everyone  that  believes,  and  where  human  beings,  Bantu 
as  well  as  others,  become  “ new  creatures  in  Christ,”  and 
the  old  things  have  passed  away. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  a missionary  conference  to  bring 
proofs  that  Bantu  minds  lead  this  new  life  in  Christ.  We 
have  seen  it  every  day  in  our  congregations  in  its  strength 
and  in  its  weakness  ; we  saw  the  Bantu  delight  in  it,  and 
strive  for  it.  And  this  was  not  only  the  case  in  Christian 
towns  and  in  congregations,  or  in  a well  settled  Christian 
society  where  they  could  support  and  strengthen  each 
other.  Often  it  was  one  man  out  of  a whole  kraal  or  tribe 
who  decided  to  become  a Christian,  one  against  hundreds  ; 
— and  he  knew  what  he  did  when  he  had  to  stand  against 
his  family,  his  tribe,  his  chief,  when  these  people  were 
determined  heathens.  Such  single  men  or  women  have 
not  spoken  much  about  the  struggles  of  a Bantu  mind, 
when  he  is  the  standing  butt  and  the  laughing  stock  of  his 
home  kraal.  And  then,  when  during  the  performance  of 
heathen  rites  fanaticism  is  at  its  boiling  point,  the  cruel 
and  pitiless  treatment  of  such  a young  man  or  woman. 

I must  confess,  on  such  occasions  the  Bantu  mind  shows  a 
Christian  heroism,  a love  for  the  Gospel,  and  an  adherence 
to  it  with  a firmness  that  demands  my  admiration. 
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So  the  Bantu  mind  is  able  to  love  the  Gospel  and  to  see 
in  it  the  dearest  treasure  which  is  worth  all  sacrifices. 
When  a young  girl — because  she  is  “ learning  ” — is 
driven  way  by  her  parents,  spends  days  and  nights  in  the 
bush  without  proper  food,  and  is  the  first  to  attend  the 
Bible  class, — or  when  a boy  leaves  his  home  kraal,  as  they 
do  not  allow  him  to  go  to  the  Christian  school,  and  seeks 
some  other  place  in  our  towns  or  elsewhere,  where  he  can 
learn  without  restraint,  we  see  that  there  is  a sacrificial 
spirit  in  the  Bantu  mind  willing  to  undergo  hardships  and 
sufferings  for  the  Gospel’s  sake. 

We  may  often  complain  about  unwillingness  to  contribute 
or  to  lend  a helping  hand  in  building  churches  and 
schools,  or  about  slackness  in  paying  regular  contributions. 
But  we  must  not  forget,  that  regular  contributions  are 
quite  a new  thing  to  the  Bantu,  who  knew  nothing  of  an 
annual  taxation  or  a control  of  their  payments.  That  is  a 
new,  although  a good,  thing  which  he  is  only  learning 
nowadays,  and  I am  sure  he  will  ultimately  also  learn  to 
understand  that  the  rich  man  has  to  give  more  than  the 
poor  one,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  lay  equal  duties  on  both. 
The  Bantu  give  when  and  what  they  have,  and  they  are 
quite  willing  to  give  voluntary  gifts  ; but  they  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  that  voluntary  gifts  can  be  a duty, 
and  that  they  must  be  brought  regularly  to  run  a regular 
work  in  their  schools  and  Churches.  But  there  is  another 
side  of  this  matter.  What  a number  of  schools  and 
churches  on  the  Bantu  mission  fields  have  been  built  by 
voluntary  work  of  men  and  women  and  children  of  a 
Bantu  congregation  ! If  we  reckon  this  mostly  unskilled 
labour  at  the  lowest  tariff,  we  shall  find  that  they  contri- 
bute a considerable  sum  to  the  building  up  of  their  congre- 
gations. And  let  us  not  forget,  that  even  a moderate 
square  house  of  40'  x 20'  is  often  the  biggest  building  in 
their  territory.  Speaking  of  this,  I do  not  digress  from 
my  subject  ; I am  thinking  of  those  many  little  communi- 
ties who  build  their  chapels  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow's  to 
have  a quiet  place  for  their  services.  I am  thinking  of 
those  heathen  children  whom  I found  in  Mapulanaland 
building  their  school  house  big  enough  for  thirty  pupils, 
(but  oh  so  crooked  and  slanting  !)  and  asked  for  a teacher  ; 
and  of  the  heathen  chiefs,  who  build  schools  and  churches 
of  the  same  kind  with  their  people,  and  pray  for  an  evange- 
list to  teach  their  tribe.  This  all  shows  that  Bantu  mind 
is  ready  to  do  something  and  to  sacrifice  something  that 
the  Gospel  may  be  taught  to  them  ; although  these  gifts 
may  be  the  gifts  of  the  poor. 
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The  Bantu  Mind  and  the  Gospel. 

Missionaries  from  Europe  brought  the  Gospel  to  the 
Bantu.  Who  brings  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  Bantu  in 
our  days  ? We  know  that  only  in  a very  few  places  the 
European  missionaries  were  the  first  messengers  of  it. 
When  we  think  of  this  we  must  state  that  there  is  a strong 
and  sound  missionary  spirit  in  these  people.  I own,  it  is 
true  that  many  of  our  young  Bantu  men,  baptized  in 
towns,  come  back  to  their  tribes  and  dive  back  into  heathen- 
ism. But  on  the  other  side,  many  of  them  also  come  back 
as  real  missionaries,  some  weak,  some  strong.  So  the 
first  men  who  preached  the  Gospel  in  this  Colony  were 
Basotho  who  were  baptized  in  Grahamstown  and  Graaff- 
Reinett,  or  heard  the  Gospel  in  the  Diamond  Fields  and 
brought  it  to  their  tribes. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  there  is  a rock  at  Malungudzi 
with  a simple  “ S ” scratched  on  it.  That  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Bantu  mind  and  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  only 
memorial  of  a certain  Samuel,  a Muvenda  of  the  Zout- 
pansberg,  who  asked  his  missionary  to  allow  him  to  go  to 
the  Bakaranga  to  preach  God’s  Word  to  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Limpopo.  He  went  with  his  friend 
Johannes  unto  what  was  an  unknown  country  at  that  time. 
Johannes  came  back  and  told  us  about  that  lonely  grave 
under  the  rock,  and  then  he  returned  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  the  Bakaranga.  We  will  not  forget  men  like  Tiyo  Soga, 
whose  history  is  written.  But  let  us  think  of  the  many 
“ Bantu  missionaries  ” of  our  days,  whose  history  may 
never  be  written.  They  may  not  be  great  organizers  and 
leaders  but  they  are  men  with  the  missionary  spirit. 
Everyone  of  us  might  be  thinking  of  somebody  whom 
he  would  rank  under  these  “ missionaries.”  I shall 
illustrate  this  with  one  figure  out  of  this  type  of  Bantu 
men.  He  was  my  scholar  in  the  Evangelists’  school.  He 
had  only  finished  one  year  out  of  his  three  years’  course, 
when  the  Great  War  put  an  end  to  my  school.  I found  a 
nice  job  for  this  man,  £2  10s.  the  month.  He  refused 
and  said  : “ Let  me  go  back  to  my  people  (far  in  the  East 
of  this  colony)  ; because  they  are  still  in  the  darkness. 
Let  me  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  as  long  as  this 
Seminary  is  closed.”  He  went  there  of  his  own  accord, 
preached  the  Gospel,  opened  schools,  and  at  present  he  is 
an  ordained  minister,  and  has  nine  schools  in  his  circuit. 
Another  man  had  to  choose  between  a well-paid  post  of 
£7  10s.  a month  and  the  little  salary  of  an  evangelist.  He 
took  the  latter  (because  “ taba  kxolo  ke  Lentsu  la  Modimo”) 
that  is  because  “ the  more  important  thing  is  the  Gospel.” 
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This  missionary  spirit,  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  their  people, 
is  a peculiar  point  in  our  Bantu  Christianity  ; it  might  be 
their  strongest  point  when  we  speak  of  “ the  Gospel  and 
the  Bantu  mind.”  Of  course  I do  not  mean  those  many 
selfmade  ministers,  in  whom  the  motives  are  not  the 
missionary  spirit.  But  I think  of  our  congregations  in  the 
Native  territories,  who  as  often  as  possible  hold  their 
services  in  the  heathen  kraals,  and  their  appeals  to  their 
countrymen  are  proofs  that  in  their  Bantu  mind  there 
lives  a yearning  for  the  time  when  their  whole  tribe  may 
be  Christianized.  This  you  hear  in  their  prayers  and  in 
their  songs,  and  you  see  this  in  their  bright  faces  when  the 
congregation  receives  new  members  by  the  baptism  of 
adults.  And,  doubtless,  Bantu  mind  believes  in  the 
Victory  of  the  Gospel. 

This  you  see  as  a missionary  in  your  many  helpers, 
when  even  the  teachers  of  your  schools  want  to  do  mission- 
ary work,  want  to  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel  besides  doing 
their  regular  school  work.  This  you  see  in  the  ambition 
of  your  unpaid  helpers  and  elders,  and  of  the  women  in 
your  congregation,  who  in  their  many  associations  in  the 
country  are  a new  organized  enthusiastic  troop  for  evange- 
lizing the  Bantu. 

Bantu  mind  ! The  mouthpiece  of  the  mind  is  the 
mother-tongue.  Listen  to  what  they  say,  and  you  will 
realize  how  deep  the  Bantu  are  impressed  by  the  Gospel. 
Hear  how  they  call  their  children  and  you  will  find  a 
considerable  number  of  “ Bantu  Gospel  names.”  I quote 
only  some  of  them  in  one  Language  (Transvaal  Sotho) : — 


Le  fihlile — that  means  : (“  The  Gospel  ”)  has  arrived” 
Le  re  tletse  ,,  it  has  come  to  us 

Le  re  abetszve  ,,  it  has  been  given  to  us 

Le  tiile  ,,  it  becomes  firm 

Le  enetse  ,,  it  has  spread 

Le  fentse  ,,  it  is  victorious 

Re  ratilwe  ,,  we  have  been  loved 

Re  hunolotswe  ,,  we  are  set  free 

Re  rekilwe  ,,  we  are  redeemed 

Re  hlatswitswe  „ we  have  been  purified 

Ra  loka  ,,  we  have  been  vindicated,  justi- 

fied, 

Leboxa  ,,  give  thanks 

Mo  leboxeng  ,,  give  thanks  to  Him 

Re  botile  ,,  We  trust, 

and  many  others. 

Listen  to  their  songs.  The  Bantu  like  singing.  I have 
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heard  many  songs  by  them  ; but  only  a few  which  did  not 
refer  to  what  the  Gospel  brought  to  them.  A collection 
of  their  secular  songs  would  be  very  small.  What  makes 
the  Bantu  sing  is  the  Gospel  ; and  in  our  Bantu  hymm 
books  there  are  a considerable  number  of  songs  of  good 
quality,  composed  by  Bantu  men,  not  translations  of 
European  songs,  but  expressions  of  the  Bantu  mind. 
You  can  realize  this  when  you  listen  to  prayers  and  ser- 
mons of  Bantu  men.  I find  them  : — 

humbling  themselves  before  the  Holy  God, 
wrestling  with  their  sins  and  failings, 
longing  for  release  and  for  a better  life, 
grateful  for  all  that  the  Gospel  of  salvation  in  Christ 
has  brought  to  them,  the  poor, 
and  you  will  seldom  miss  the  request  and  demand  for 
more  enlightenment  and  furthering  for  themselves 
and  for  their  fellowmen  who  are  still  in  the  darkness 
of  heathendom. 

Bantu  mind  sees  in  Jesus  Christ  the  “ Khumedi.” 
That  is  in  some  Bantu  languages  I know  the  word  for 
“ Mediator.”  The  “ khumedi  ” is  the  man  whom  the 
delinquent  has  to  seek  before  he  is  brought  to  court ; and 
this  man  must  be  a person  of  respectability  and  he  must 
be  rich  ( huma — to  become  rich),  rich  enough  to  pay  for 
the  sinner.  Christ  is  my  “ Khumedi ,”  as  He  is  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  me,  and  we  may  say  rich  enough  to 
enrich  the  poor,  the  Bantu,  “ to  whom  His  Gospel  is  to  be 
preached.” 


EVANGELISM  THROUGH  SOCIAL  WORK. 

Rev.  Max  Yergan, 

Secretary  of  The  Student  Christian  Association. 

By  the  very  wording  of  the  subject  “ Evangelism 
Through  Social  Work,”  this  Conference  declares  that  it 
does  not  separate  the  social  mission  of  the  Church  from 
its  mission  to  evangelise  but  considers  social  work  as  a 
means  to  and  a part  of  the  larger  evangelism.  It  is, 
however,  not  uncommon  for  good  Christians  to  give  full 
allegiance  to  the  personal  or  individual  Gospel  at  the 
expense  of  what  is  called  the  Social  Gospel,  and  it  is 
equally  as  common  for  people  to  speak  with  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  Christianity  to  deal  with  common 
social  needs  wnth  but  little  reference  to  what  the  Gospel 
can  and  must  first  do  for  the  individual.  In  what  I shall 
have  to  say  this  morning,  I shall  take  the  line,  with  regard 
to  these  separated  interpretations  of  the  function  of 
Christianity,  that  it  is  not  a choice  of  “ either  or  ” but  rather 
one  of  “ both  and.”  Walter  Rauschenbusch  said  of  the 
social  Gospel  that  it  requires  a theology  to  make  it  effective 
and  that  theology  needs  a social  Gospel  to  vitalise  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  same  relation  holds  true  as  between 
evangelism  and  the  social  function  of  the  Christian  message. 
A study  of  the  Prophets  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament 
shows  how  one  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  is  dependent 
upon  the  other  and  how  without  one  the  other  is  handi- 
capped. Similarly  with  regard  to  the  task,  which  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  facing,  a thoughtful  consideration 
will  reveal  the  need  for  a balanced  synthesis  and  co- 
ordination of  these  two  aspects  of  the  Christian  message. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  soundness  of  the  contention 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  chief  task  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  is  to  evangelise.  Such  a contention  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  most  important  thing  is  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  a relation  to  God.  It  is  that  consciousness 
that  changes  the  motives  of  men’s  lives.  And  no  one  can 
honestly  doubt  the  necessity  of  changed  motives  before 
any  lasting  solution  of  social  problems  can  be  effected. 

‘ Create  in  me  a clean  heart,  O God,  and  renew  a right 
spirit  within  me  ” must  ever  be  the  prayer  and  realized 
condition  precedent  to  the  solution  of  the  tangled  problems 
of  any  time.  To  forget  this  is  to  continue  to  give  emphasis 
and  reality  to  the  charge  that  a true  basis  is  lacking  for 
much  of  the  claim  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  social 
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Gospel,  and  that  these  claims  are  characterised  by  super- 
ficiality and  thinness. 

But  if  the  basic  soundness  of  those  who  emphasise  the 
primary  importance  of  evangelism  is  admitted,  it  follows 
that  they  are  also  right  who  insist  that  the  new  motive 
which  comes  from  commitment  to  Christ  must  express 
itself  socially  By  that  it  is  meant  that  the  evangelised 
individual  is  a member  of  society,  not  living  in  social 
isolation  but  having  relations  and  responsibilities,  all  of 
which  require  to  be  quickened  by  the  new  spirit  which 
comes  with  the  consciousness  of  the  God  to  whom  Jesus 
introduces  us.  The  question  has  already  been  asked 
whether  it  is  not  the  failure  to  observe  this  which  has 
made  so  much  evangelism  in  the  past  unproductive  of 
profound  spiritual  results.  It  is  said  that  when  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  working  patiently  for  the  factory  laws 
that  would  protect  helpless  men,  women  and  children, 
who  were  being  crushed  by  the  rapacities  of  the  industrial 
system  of  his  day  in  England,  he  complained  that  the 
“ saints  ” were  against  him,  and  his  complaint  was  not 
without  basis.  Doubtless  those  saints  were  unable  to  see 
the  terrible  effect  of  injustices  and  cruelties  upon  the 
sense  of  salvation  of  those  whom  they  would  save.  It  is 
without  doubt  fundamentally  true  that  men  have  to  be 
converted  individually  but,  as  has  been  truly  said,  they 
are  not  fully  converted  until  they  are  converted  to  a sense 
of  social  responsibility. 

Our  contention  here  is  for  the  essential  fulness  of  our 
approach  to  the  task  of  evangelism,  and  that  that  fulness 
includes  the  relating  of  the  individual  to  the  God  whom  we 
know  in  Jesus  as  well  as  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  which  are  the  inevitable  results 
of  what  Jesus  taught  and  practised  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  man  to  man,  the  place  and  rights  of  children  in 
the  community  and  opportunities  for  the  unfettered 
development  of  the  fullest  possible  personality  by  both 
men  and  women. 

With  such  an  interpretation  of  an  inclusive  and  thorough 
evangelism  based  on  inescapable  conclusions  with  regard 
to  much  that  Jesus  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he 
talked  about  the  abundant  life,  life  to  the  full,  we  find 
ourselves  fashioning  certain  social  patterns  for  evangelism. 
And  essential  elements  in  that  pattern  are  as  follows  : (1) 
Conditions  necessary  to  good  health  ; (2)  a reasonable  and 
secure  economic  basis  ; (3)  education  in  the  sense  of 
knowing  how  to  make  the  best  of  life  ; (4)  an  inclusive 
recreation,  i.e.  physical,  intellectual  and  artistic  recrea- 
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tional  facilities,  for  youth  and  adults,  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  life.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  minimum 
that  one  could  envisage  in  a life  of  which  He  is  God  who 
is  in  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  hills,  and  who  has  spoken  to  man  through  Jesus 
Christ.  And  the  achievement  of  such  both  as  an  end  and 
as  means  to  a larger  end  among  our  people  whom  we  would 
evangelise,  are  the  essential  elements  to  which  we  shall 
refer  as  constituting  the  social  function  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  through  social  work. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  this  socialised  aspect  of 
the  Christian  message  is  nothing  new.  The  Church, 
certainly  the  missionary  undertaking,  has  never  excluded 
social  emphasis  from  its  programme.  Truth  demands 
that  it  be  said  of  the  glorious  era  of  missionary  activity  of 
the  past  that  up  to  its  light,  and  that  light  has  shown 
brilliantly  at  times  and  in  places,  the  bearers  of  the  torch 
were  never  disloyal  to  the  social  implications  of  the 
Christian  message. 

The  place  particularly  of  education  and  of  medical 
service  in  almost  every  missionary  programme  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  social  vision  which  has  almost 
always  characterized  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  under- 
taken to  serve  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Likewise  the  more 
recent  emphasis  given  to  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  as  well  as  the  growing  emphasis  to-day  upon 
a directed  recreational  life  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  are  not  here  this  morning  considering  a new  thing. 
While  the  Church  has  not  always  been  in  the  leadership 
in  regard  to  the  social  need  and  destiny  of  men,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
Church  have  been  essentially  in  the  leadership,  in  under- 
taking to  provide,  for  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  being 
preached,  both  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  method 
required  for  what  we  speak  of  as  social  advancement.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  considering  a new  venture  to  which  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  called  to  give  itself,  but  rather  the 
fuller  development  of  a heroic  adventure  entered  upon 
with  the  coming  in  of  the  earliest  missionaries  and 
gloriously  carried  on  by  many  of  their  successors. 

This  question  of  the  use  of  a direct,  planned  and  in- 
clusive social  programme,  both  as  a means  to  and  an  end 
of  evangelism  is  of  immediate,  primary  and  urgent 
importance  to  the  entire  evangelistic  effort.  A paragraph 
in  the  “ Report  of  Native  Economic  Commission 
1930-1932  ” in  undertaking  to  locate  the  heart  of  the 
Native  economic  problem  makes  vivid  reference  to  the 
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field  of  evangelism  existing  in  our  midst.  I quote  from 
the  Commission’s  report  as  follows  : 

Paragraph  16  : 

“ It  is  important  that  the  country  should  clearly  visua- 
lize not  only  the  problem,  but  the  steps  necessary  to  deal 
with  it  in  a rational  fashion.  It  is  of  even  greater  import- 
ance that  the  country  should  realize  that  there  need  be  no 
threat  to  the  White  community  in  the  development  of  the 
Native,  but  that  on  the  contrary  this  offers  some  hope  of 
removing  many  of  the  economic  maladjustments  which 
exist  to-day.  In  attempting  to  achieve  this  nothing  save 
disaster  can  follow  from  neglect  to  start  from  the  funda- 
mental facts.  The  Native  economic  question  is  not 
primarily  a problem  of  a small,  vocal,  dissatisfied,  semi- 
civilized  group  of  urbanized  Natives  ; it  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  millions  of  uneducated  tribal  Natives,  held  in 
the  grip  of  superstition  and  of  an  anti-progressive  social 
system.  The  former  group  must  be  fairly  considered, 
and  room  must  be  found  for  them  in  the  body  economic. 
But  their  articulateness  must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  they 
represent  a less  important  part  of  the  problem  ; that  the 
real  problem  lies  with  the  non-vocal  millions  ; and  that  in 
many  respects  the  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  former 
must  proceed  by  way  of  the  latter.” 

The  very  use  of  the  word  evangelism  in  our  subject, 
indeed  the  use  of  that  word  in  the  general  theme  of  this 
conference  indicates  that  we  have  in  mind  the  millions 
referred  to  in  the  Commission’s  report.  Here  we  are  face 
to  face  not  only  with  the  unique  problem  of  South  Africa 
but  with  the  essentially  and  inescapably  missionary 
challenge  confronting  Christianity  in  this  land. 

The  requirements  of  a social  policy  and  a body  of  method 
whereby  that  policy  may  become  implicated  seem  to  be  of 
prime  importance  to  an  effective  programme  of  Evangelism 
which  we  are  all  agreed  is  a weak  section  in  the  lines  of 
missionary  advance  in  South  Africa.  It  may  be  that  help 
in  formulating  that  social  policy  and  devising  the  method 
required  for  giving  effect  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  Native 
Economic  Report  1930-1932. 

With  reference  to  Native  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions among  the  masses,  the  Commission  affirms  what  is 
generally  heard  about  the  crumbling  condition  of  the 
foundation  of  Native  social  life,  the  separation  of  the 
family,  the  break-up  of  parental  control,  the  growing 
absence  of  sanctions  and  restraining  influences  so  neces- 
sary to  the  ordered  social  existence  and  progress  of  any 
community.  There  is  a state  of  social  flux,  resulting  in 
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social  disorder  and  indirection.  “ The  effect,”  says  the 
Commission,  paragraph  64,  “ of  the  impact  of  Western 
civilization  on  the  condition  of  the  Bantu-speaking  people 
was  in  time  to  change  all  the  essential  conditions  on  which 
their  social  system  was  founded.”  And  definite  content 
is  given  to  this  finding  by  the  Commission,  by  pointed 
reference  to  the  moral,  family  and  general  social  life  of  the 
Bantu  and  by  a detailed  description  of  the  effect  the 
changes  have  had  upon  Bantu  systems  of  land  holding, 
stock-raising  and  methods  of  agriculture. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  under- 
taking to  deal  with  and  improve  these  conditions  are 
specific  and  demand  the  careful  attention  of  such  a body 
as  this  for  they  are  capable  of  an  interpretation  which,  if 
given  effect  to,  are  bound  to  have  far-reaching  results. 

The  Commission  believes  that  in  education  is  to  be 
found  much  of  the  solvent  for  the  present  social  and 
economic  ills  of  the  Bantu.  I quote  its  finding  as  given  in 
paragraph  627  of  the  report : 

“ Whether  therefore  we  consider  the  content  of  the 
present  education,  or  the  financial  implications  of  an 
educating  system  which  must  ultimately  encompass  the 
whole  of  the  Native  race,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a change  is  required  which  will  hold  out  more  hope 
of  sound  development  than  does  the  present  educational 
system.  Your  Commission  can  only  state  general 
principles,  and  we  must  leave  details  to  be  worked  out  by 
educationists.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out,  however,  that 
for  the  regeneration  of  a primitive  people  there  are  educa- 
tional needs  which  precede  ordinary  school  education. 
European  school  education  is  based  on  a civilized  environ- 
ment : for  a great  proportion  of  the  the  Native  people  this 
civilized  environment  has  still  to  be  created.  It  is  an 
educational  task,  but  it  is  not  solely  the  task  of  the  ordinary 
school,  although  the  school  can  in  a measure  assist  in 
carrying  it  out.” 

The  Commission  here  begins  to  refer  to  what  it  calls 
“ Social  Education  ” and  our  subject  forces  us  to  note 
their  statement  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Social  Educa- 
tion as  given  under  the  Commission’s  heading  of  “ Aims 
of  Native  Education,”  paragraph  628 : 

“ This  ‘ social  ’ education  of  Natives  which  your 
Commission  has  in  mind  should  embrace  the  following 
purposes : 

(1)  It  should  aim  at  freeing  the  mass  of  Natives  from 
their  reactionary  conceptions — animism  and  witch- 
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craft,  certain  phases  of  the  cattle  cult,  the  ‘ doctor- 
ing ’ of  lands  as  an  alternative  to  proper  cultiva- 
tion, the  insistence  on  a large  amount  of  leisure,  and 
all  the  mass  of  primitive  fears  and  taboos,  which 
are  the  real  reasons  for  their  backwardness.  The 
removal  or  transformation  of  these  is  the  first 
problem  of  Native  education. 

(2)  It  should  not  pursue  a course  which  makes  the 
Native  dissatisfied  with  everything  in  his  own 
background.  But  it  should  proceed  from  the 
foundations  of  Native  society,  and  build  up,  giving 
the  Native  a pride  in  his  own  people,  and  a desire 
to  develop  what  is  good  (and  of  this  there  is  a great 
deal)  in  his  own  institutions. 

(3)  It  should  aim  at  making  the  educated  Native  a 
missionary  to  his  own  people,  an  instrument  in 
advancing  their  material  progress,  without  which 
they  will  never  as  a people  achieve  cultural  progress.” 

This  paragraph  is  part  of  a section  of  the  Report  which 
does  not  represent  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Commission, 
Dr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Lucas  having  given  their  particular 
views  in  another  section.  For  this  reason  also,  the  para- 
graph calls  for  special  study  along  with  those  that  follow 
and  that,  one  takes  it,  is  the  business  of  Educationists. 

Our  interest  here  is  in  the  Commission’s  reference  to 
“ Social  Education  ” as  a means  for  dealing  with  the  social 
needs  of  the  masses  who  constitute  the  field  for  evangelis- 
tic effort.  If  the  Commission  means  that  its  programme 
of  Social  Education  is  to  supplant  fundamental  basic 
education  formulated  on  proved  principles  and  ever 
amenable  to  the  results  of  authoritative  experimentation, 
then  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  say  that  that  is 
the  social  approach  which  may  suggest  policy  and  method 
to  a body  whose  mission  is  full  inclusive  evangelism.  But 
if  the  “ Social  Education  ” referred  to  is  built  upon, 
makes  the  largest  use  of  and  becomes,  in  effect,  the 
implementing,  the  application  of  standard  education 
required  for  life  under  circumstances  which,  as  the  Com- 
mission says,  is  dominated  by  the  forces  of  Western 
civilization,  then  that  sort  of  social  approach  is  capable  of 
helping  us  find  the  policy  and  method  required  for  the 
social  work  which  must  be  a part  of  our  evangelistic 
programme. 

The  Jerusalem  Conference  gave  a clear  lead  as  to  the 
content  of  the  specific  social  work  programme  which  the 
missionary  task  may  find  a most  useful  agency  in  realizing 
its  evangelistic  goal.  The  Social  Aims  of  Missions,  says 
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the  Jerusalem  Conference  Report  on  pages  56-57, 
“ Messages  and  Recommendations,”  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  development  of  Christian  character,  Christian 
fellowship,  and  Christian  service. 

2.  Healthful  living  in  a healthy  environment. 

3.  The  effective  cultivation  of  the  physical  resources 
necessary  to  the  food  supply  and  the  sound  econo- 
mic development  of  people  in  villages  and  in  the 
open  country. 

4.  The  improvement  of  family  life  through  a know- 
ledge of  such  home  activities  as  the  care  of  children, 
food,  sleeping  facilities,  sanitation,  and  all  that 
centres  about  the  life  of  women  and  children. 

5.  A social  attitude  toward  neighbours  which  makes 
possible  sincere  co-operation  despite  obstacles  of 
religion,  nationality,  race,  colour  or  language. 

6.  The  constant  re-creation  of  personality — physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual — which  may  be  gained  not 
only  from  a sound  use  of  leisure  time,  but  from  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  in- 
spiring in  nature  and  in  humanity. 

The  recommendations,  just  read,  constitute  a thorough- 
ly Christian,  educationally  sound  and  socially  effective 
programme.  It  gives  due  place  to  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  factors  in  any  sound  social  system : (1)  a 
religious  basis  ; (2)  a social  economy  which  produces 
food  and  further  means  to  economic  development  ; 
(3)  a recognition  of  the  essential  place  of  the  family 
and  home  improvement  ; (4)  an  inclusive  recreational 
programme  for  adults  as  well  as  youth  and  for  both  physical 
and  intellectual  recreation.  That  is  the  programme  of 
the  social  work  which  Missions  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where have  tried  and  proved  and  it  is  given  for  the  further 
consideration  of  this  body.  The  Jerusalem  Conference 
further  points  out  that  the  main  agencies  through  which 
the  social  work  of  missions  may  be  realized  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  family  and  the  home,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  work  for  women. 

(2)  The  Church  and  religious  organizations.  The 
church  building  being  a rallying  centre  for  the 
community  as  well  as  a place  of  worship  and 
prayer. 

(3)  The  School  as  the  centre  of  educational  training 
with  special  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of 
rural  communities. 

(4)  Voluntary  organizations,  both  economic  and  social 
that  shall  provide  for  collective  effort  in  the  econo- 
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mic  and  social  life  of  the  community  such  as 
organizations  for  buying  and  selling,  community 
arbitration,  as  well  as  for  various  social  activities  such 
as  child-welfare,  health,  maternity  training,  re- 
creation . 

(5)  Government  in  its  various  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  of  administration,  of  protection  and  of 
research  that  shall  utilize  public  funds  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  community. 

I have  dealt  thus  far  : (1)  with  the  inherent  social 
implications  in  the  Christian  message  and  the  compli- 
mentary nature  of  a social  programme  in  an  inclusive 
evangelistic  effort  ; (2)  The  unique  nature  of  the  task  in 
South  Africa  which  makes  effective  social  work  almost  a 
sine  qua  non  of  an  evangelism  with  lasting  spiritual  results  ; 
(3)  the  content  of  a proved  social  work  programme.  It  is 
possible  that  part  of  what  I have  said  may  appear  irrele- 
vant, or  that  it  may  be  felt  that  the  task  is  to  a real  extent 
outside  the  proper  function  of  the  missionary  aim,  or  that 
the  undertaking  to  help  provide  the  new  social  basis  for 
Bantu  life  is  too  overwhelming  for  the  missionary  forces 
to  hope  to  give  more  time,  men  and  money  than  they  are 
now  giving  to  rebuild.  There  is  no  more  time  to  under- 
take to  deal  with  these  possible  objections  but  I should 
like  to  risk  two  beliefs  that  I hold  in  regard  to  the  task 
about  which  we  have  been  thinking  this  morning.  The 
first  is  that  unless  the  forces  of  religion  undertake,  directly, 
as  far  as  possible  concertedly,  and  in  the  light  of  the  best 
available  social  knowledge  to  make  their  largest  contribu- 
tion to  the  admittedly  overwhelming  task  of  building  the 
new  Bantu  social  order,  that  order  will  never  properly  be 
built.  The  second  is  that  a new  social  order  is  coming 
into  existence,  that  Christian  forces  can  in  no  sense  claim 
a monopoly  upon  fashioning  it  and  that  its  share  in  fashion- 
ing it  may  become  a diminishing  one.  Christianity  is 
therefore  called  upon  to  do  battle  for  the  very  privilege  of 
its  fullest  witness  and  I ask  if  that  new  life  and  strength 
which  it  requires  may  not  be  found  in  renewed  witness  to 
the  fact  of  the  essential  unity  and  inclusiveness  of  the  good 
life  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  all  of  the 
needs  of  that  life. 

I do  not  propose,  in  closing,  to  tax  this  body  with  the 
consideration  of  the  appointment  of  a commission  or  the 
setting  up  of  new  machinery  for  dealing  with  this  question 
of  the  social  aspect  of  evangelism.  I repeat,  the  mission- 
ary enterprise  is  already  acting  upon  a recognition  of  its 
responsibility  in  this  respect,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  grow- 
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ing  amount  of  social  work  in  the  home,  work  among 
women,  co-operation  with  farmers’  societies,  co-operation 
with  work  among  youth  as  carried  on  by  Wayfarers, 
Pathfinders  and  the  concern  over  a recreational  programme 
for  the  rural  areas.  I wish  rather  to  bring  a suggested 
plan  which  may  result  in  fresh  accessions  to  the  ranks  of 
those  who  recognise  the  need  for  increasing  our  already 
burdened  forces  which  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  task  of 
holding  the  ground  already  won  and  of  furthering  the 
programme  of  evangelism.  My  proposal  is  in  keeping 
with  two  principles  affirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Conference : 
(1)  the  importance  of  a community  having  a large  share  in 
building  itself  up,  on  the  principle  that  true  progress  must 
come  from  within  ; (2)  the  necessity  of  training  men  and 
women  for  a special  share  in  their  social  development. 

The  proposal  is  (a)  that  arrangements  be  made  for 
training  Bantu  social  workers,  both  men  and  women,  such 
workers  to  be  available  for  mission  societies,  individual 
Churches,  municipalities  and  perhaps  agencies  more  or 
less  under  government  control  ; (b)  it  is  further  proposed 
that  auspices  be  arranged  under  which  those  social  workers 
not  required  by  existing  bodies  may  be  placed,  supervised 
and  in  part  supported. 

With  regard  to  the  training,  it  is  proposed  that  it  be 
given  at  the  South  African  Native  College,  where  access 
may  be  had  to  related  courses  already  obtainable  there 
and  that  the  special  courses  be  provided  in  the  new 
Christian  Union  Building  at  Fort  Hare,  which  is  the 
headquarters  building  of  the  Students’  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  the  Y.M.C.A.  With  regard  to  the  content  of  the 
proposed  course,  the  details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out, 
but  it  must  be  one  based  on  an  appreciation  of  the  inclusive 
spiritual  and  social  function  of  the  Christian  message  and 
calculated  to  help  promote  the  fullest  type  of  evangelism 
and  social  regeneration. 

With  regard  to  the  auspices,  just  referred  to,  under 
which  those  trained  workers,  not  required  by  Churches 
and  other  agencies  may  be  placed,  supervised  and  sup- 
ported, the  details  have  likewise  to  be  worked  out.  This 
will  be  done  in  consultation  with  missionaries  and  others 
interested.  It  should  be  pointed  out  however,  that  while 
the  proposal  to  provide  such  training  grows  out  of  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  such  workers,  its  inspiration 
and  a belief  in  its  possibility  have  come  out  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  where  for  some  years  now  students 
have  been  discussing  social  service  and  in  some  places 
conducting  successfully  small  types  of  such  service  on  a 
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voluntary  basis.  It  is  therefore  desirable  and  necessary 
that  the  proposed  scheme  for  training  and  placing  workers 
be  kept  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  The  auspices  required  will  therefore  be 
more  or  less  in  keeping  with  the  organizational  forms  of 
the  Student  Movement  and  Y.M.C.A.,  i.e.,  they  shall  be 
definitely  Christian  and  interdenominationally  represent- 
ative. 

This  is  a definite  constructive  proposal,  in  keeping  with 
the  best  principles  of  missionary  policy.  It  has  the 
possibility  of  providing  additional  definite  constructive 
outlets  for  the  growing  hopes  and  aspirations  of  some  of 
the  best  of  Bantu  young  men  and  women.  Those  hopes 
and  aspirations  will  be  realized  through  the  recognition  of 
true  spiritual  values.  And  the  recognition  and  application 
of  these  values  will  be  an  asset  to  the  task  of  the  Christian 
cause  in  fulfilling  its  evangelistic  mission. 

Discussion. 

Professor  Brookes  said  the  whole  Conference  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Yergan  as  to  the  principle  of  the  one-ness  of  life. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  towm  Native  was  the  less  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Native  community.  A tragic  situation 
was  developing  among  the  new  generation  in  the  towns. 
The  agencies  for  social  service  were  insufficient.  The 
town  problem  could  only  be  solved  in  the  reserves.  Atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  settlement 
houses  in  towns.  The  effect  of  the  Report  of  the  Economic 
Commission  might  be  to  weaken  general  education  in 
favour  of  social  education.  The  plans  for  training  Bantu 
social  workers  were  of  supreme  importance.  The 
possibility  of  developing  villages  as  centres  of  social  work 
should  be  earnestly  considered. 

Rev.  F.  Cuendet  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
demand  of  the  towns  for  labour  was  leading  to  the  dis- 
integration of  family  life  in  the  country.  Means  should 
be  found  whereby  men  might  remain  at  their  homes  to 
work. 

Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Jabavu  disagreed  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Economic  Commission  to  the  effect  that  the 
Native  people  should  not  be  taught  that  which  w'ould 
make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  environment.  (See 
printed  notes.)  He  outlined  the  qualifications  which  must 
be  possessed  by  those  who  should  receive  training  for  social 
wTork.  Villages  which  were  developed  as  centres  must  be 
provided  with  public  halls. 
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Rev.  J.  Calata  illustrated  the  value  which  social  work  in 
locations  had  already  been  proved  to  possess,  and  the  good 
effects  which  followed  the  personal  participation  of  the 
minister  in  such  activities  as  Wayfarers  and  Pathfinders, 
which  often  led  to  the  entrance  of  boys  and  girls  and  of 
their  parents  into  the  Church. 

Miss  Makanya  (League  of  Bantu  Youth)  stated  that  a 
common  criticism  of  the  missionary  enterprise  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  neglected  the  social  aspect.  The  develop- 
ment of  home  life  was  fundamental  to  the  success  of 
movements  for  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  life.  The 
speaker  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  such  work  from  her 
own  experience. 

Rev.  J.  Reyneke  agreed  that  the  social  aspect  of  the 
work  had  been  neglected.  It  was  very  true  that  a hall  was 
a necessary  centre  for  such  work  in  Native  villages.  At 
his  own  headquarters  a library  and  other  forms  of  social 
service  were  being  organised.  It  was  advisable  that  such 
agencies  should  be  directed  as  far  as  possible  by  Native 
people.  Pathfinder  and  Wayfarer  movements  were  a 
great  influence  for  good.  Much  good  resulted  from  the 
sending  of  girls  to  hospitals  for  training  as  social  workers. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Junod  said  that  marriage  and  other  customs 
had  been  destroyed  and  not  replaced.  In  towns  the 
marital  tie  had  no  significance.  The  whole  question  of 
lobola  must  be  studied,  and  a common  attitude  toward  it 
reached  if  possible. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan  instanced  the  effectiveness  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  securing  the  cleaning  up  of  a location. 

The  Bishop  of  Pretoria  asked  for  information  respecting 
the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  proposed  training 
scheme.  The  White  population  were  still  afraid  of  the 
social  development  of  the  Native.  He  asked  that  the 
question  of  the  solidarity  of  White  and  Bantu  races  might 
be  fully  discussed. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dent  (Fort  Hare)  held  that  our  responsibility 
for  social  service  went  much  deeper  than  the  provision  of 
recreational  facilities,  and  included  the  building  up  of  a 
complete  social  order.  The  problem  could  not  be  solved 
apart  from  the  urban  population.  The  speaker  showed 
by  quoting  valuable  figures  that  the  resources  in  the 
Reserves  were  entirely  inadequate.  Hope  lay  in  the 
development  of  a complete  economic  social  life  in  urban 
centres.  He  appealed  to  Bantu  representatives  to  help  to 
make  it  easier  for  well-intentioned  Europeans  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 
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The  Veil.  Archdeacon  Hulme  appealed  that  the  wide 
knowledge  of  food  values  of  Native  plants,  and  of  herbal 
remedies,  possessed  by  many  Natives,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  disappear.  He  strongly  recommended  that 
those  desirious  of  receiving  light  on  the  economic  situation 
should  study  Hattersley’s  book,  “ This  Age  of  Plenty.” 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rheinallt  Jones  replying  to  the  Bishop  of 
Pretoria,  suggested  the  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Econo- 
mic and  Wage  Conmission  of  1925,  which  showed  that  the 
income  of  the  Reserves  and  of  workers  on  European  lands 
must  be  increased.  Repression  of  the  Native  would 
result  in  depression  of  the  European.  The  speaker 
urged  that  Miss  Makanya’s  work  should  be  watched  with 
great  sympathy  and  interest.  He  illustrated  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  rural  community  life  by  instances 
in  the  Ciskei  and  the  Transkei. 

In  the  towns  the  question  of  financing  social  work  was 
difficult.  Joint  Councils  were  beginning  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this.  Tribal  difficulties  were  also  experienced  in 
placing  Native  workers  in  institutions.  Students  from 
Fort  Hare  could  be  used  during  vacations  for  social  work 
in  the  towns.  Co-operation  of  services  was  essential  to 
the  highest  success,  and  the  ultimate  aims  of  social  work — 
the  saving  of  individuals  in  the  first  place,  and  the  welding 
of  them  into  a community,  with  a widened  and  more 
complete  life,  in  the  second — must  ever  be  kept  in  view. 
It  was  undesirable  to  make  of  the  Native  people  objects  of 
charity. 

Mr.  Jabavu  mentioned  the  formation  of  troops  of 
Pioneers  under  Native  control,  and  trusted  those  would 
not  be  discouraged. 

Rev.  Max  Yergan,  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  that 
the  training  course  at  Fort  Hare  would  begin  in  a small 
and  simple  fashion.  It  was  hoped  that  the  training  would 
be  thorough,  and  that  the  subsequent  work  of  those 
trained  would  be  in  every  way  co-operative.  The  quali- 
fications necessary  for  candidates  for  training  were  indi- 
cated by  the  speaker. 


EVANGELISM  THROUGH  MEDICAL  WORK. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Gale, 

Church  of  Scotland. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  value  of 
medical  work  in  mission  policy  and  to  illustrate  the  special 
opportunities  it  affords  for  the  evangelistic  approach  to 
the  individual  African.  The  viewpoint  is  largely  that  of 
one  working  among  Natives  living  under  tribal  conditions 
in  the  Reserves.  Attention  has  more  often  been  focussed, 
and  rightly,  on  the  towns,  because  the  health  problems 
there  are  more  acute  ; and  also  because  the  conditions 
there  are  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  adjacent 
European  communities.  But  several  forces  are  at  work 
which  will  rapidly  intensify  the  problems,  already  serious 
enough,  of  health  in  the  country  areas.  The  recently 
published  report  of  the  Native  Economic  Commission  has 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Native  Reserves  are  not  self- 
supporting,  nor  can  they  become  so  until  an  extensive  and 
intensive  development  of  those  Reserves  takes  place.  The 
Native  population  of  the  Reserves  has  for  many  years  now 
been  dependent  upon  cash  wages  earned  by  men  in  the 
towns  for  its  economic  maintenance.  Then  what  will  be 
the  result  of  the  present  forced  movement — a movement 
due  partly  to  the  universal  depression,  but  in  part  also  the 
result  of  a set  policy — from  the  towns  back  to  the  country  ? 
And  what  will  be  the  possible  effects  of  the  eviction,  under 
the  compulsion  of  impending  legislation,  of  thousands  of 
Natives  from  farms,  back  also — for  there  is  nowhere  else 
for  them  to  go — into  the  Reserves  ? Add  these  twTo 
special  factors  to  the  constantly  operating  factor  of  natural 
increase  of  population,  and  it  requires  no  great  imagina- 
tion to  foresee  that  probably  within  the  next  decade  the 
whole  Native  population  in  country  areas  wrill  be  in  such 
plight  that  even  in  normal  years  it  will  be  existing  at  a bare 
subsistence  level  ; while  poor  crops  even  for  one  season 
will  bring  whole  masses  of  people  at  once  below  that  level. 
All  this  would  be  bad  enough  in  an  educated  and  en- 
lightened community,  which  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of 
the  little  that  it  had.  In  a community  not  so  enlightened, 
ignorant  of  even  the  elements  of  domestic  budgetting, 
of  dietetics,  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  of  how  to  prevent 
communicable  diseases,  the  position  is  fraught  with  the 
most  dire  potentialities  as  regards  the  health  and  physical 
welfare  of  these  unfortunate  people.  I feel  it  to  be  a 
solemn  and  an  urgent  duty  that  we  who  know  the  facts 
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should  make  every  effort  to  dispel  the  prevalent  idea 
among  many  Europeans  that  the  Native  Reserves  afford 
an  easy  plenitude  of  milk  and  corn  to  their  sleek  and 
slothful  inhabitants. 

Poverty  and  consequent  malnutrition,  overcrowding 
especially  under  primitive  modes  of  sanitation,  and 
ignorance  favour  the  development  and  spread  of  several 
formidable  diseases  already  existent  among  the  Natives, 
and  hitherto  held  in  check  mainly  by  their  fine  natural 
physique,  now  so  seriously  threatened  by  economic  stress. 
That  this  is  no  hypothetical  fear  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  through  which  some  of  us  have  been  in  Natal 
and  Zululand  during  the  last  few  months.  First  came  a 
drought,  just  as  the  effects  of  the  depression  in  the  towns 
were  being  fully  felt  in  the  Reserves  : no  food  in  the  fields, 
and  no  money  to  buy  it  from  the  stores.  Thousands  of 
bags  of  mealies  were  distributed  by  the  Government,  on 
easy  terms  of  credit ; and  it  was  a moving  spectacle  to 
witness  the  crowds  that  waited,  sometimes  for  many 
hours,  for  the  lorries  with  their  precious  loads.  After 
the  famine  came  pestilence — malaria  swept  up  from  the 
coast  and,  aided  by  the  ignorance  of  a people  to  whom  the 
disease  was  new  and  whose  physical  resistance  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  it  has  wrought  piteous  havoc.  Thousands 
have  died,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  survivors  are 
suffering  and  will  continue  to  suffer  from  anaemia,  debility 
and  the  mental  depression  due  to  the  fears  roused  by  such 
a visitation  in  the  minds  of  a primitive  people 

The  foregoing  describes  conditions  during  a year  of 
exceptional  distress.  Let  me  speak  now  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  degree  of  suffering  among  the  Natives 
of  the  Reserves,  much  of  which  is  often  hidden  even  from 
missionaries,  and  all  of  it  from  the  eyes  of  tourists  who  in 
their  passing  motorcars  exclaim  at  the  idyllic  beauties  of 
the  Native  territories.  Knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
things  can  only  be  gained  from  intimate  contact  with  the 
people  in  their  darkest  hours,  when  fear  and  superstition 
pave  the  way  for  cruelty  and  despair.  Not  once  or  twice, 
but  many  scores  of  times,  in  the  course  of  three  brief 
years,  have  I seen  women  who  bore  in  their  bodies  the 
marks  of  a cruel  practice  that  cannot  be  described,  as  use- 
less as  cruel,  associated  with  difficult  cases  of  childbirth. 
One  thinks  of  the  annual  toll  of  little  children  and  babies 
in  arms,  who  day  after  day  undergo  the  exhausting  tor- 
ments of  dysentery  not  merely  unrelieved,  but  often  made 
worse  by  the  ministrations  of  a love  whose  ignorance  of 
what  should  be  done  makes  it  none  the  lees  agonising.  A 
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woman  once  told  me  how,  after  watching  the  continuous 
pain  of  her  little  one  for  four  days  and  nights,  with  her 
own  hands  she  held  it  by  the  throat  till  the  breath  left  its 
piteous  little  body. 

I have  seen  young  men  who  should  be  strong  and  free, 
coughing  up  their  lungs  bit  by  bit  on  to  the  earthem  floors 
of  their  smoky  huts,  in  their  last  lingering  months  of  pain 
thus  infecting  the  innocent  children  who  play  about  them  ; 
part  of  the  price  of  gold,  sometimes,  in  this  sunny  land. 

If  these  things  be  part  of  what  I have  seen,  and  if  all  I 
have  seen  be  part  only  of  all  that  could  be  seen  in  my  own 
district,  and  if  my  own  district  be  but  a very  small  part  of 
Natal  and  Zululand,  not  to  mention  the  great  Native 
territories  elsewhere,  then  the  sum  total  of  physical 
suffering  and  often  accompanying  mental  anguish  among 
the  Bantu  of  South  Africa  stirs  the  heart  indeed.  Some- 
times it  moves  us  almost  to  despair,  when  we  consider  the 
inadequacy  of  the  medical  resources  available  to  the  Bantu. 

To  meet  such  needs  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  Evangelism  ! 
This  Conference  needs  no  reminder  that  the  Evangel  is  a 
message  to  the  whole  man  : body , mind  and  spirit.  Heal- 
ing of  the  sick  is  an  integral  part  of  the  programme  of 
Christianity  as  declared  on  a memorable  Sabbath  morn- 
ing long  ago  in  Capernaum.  If  the  suffering  which  we 
see  and  of  which  we  hear  touches  our  hearts,  we  may  be 
sure  it  touches  Christ’s  heart,  Who  knows  and  sees  so 
much  more.  He  too  was  moved  with  compassion.  He 
spent  much  of  His  time  in  the  work  of  healing,  and 
adduced  this  work  to  John’s  messengers  as  an  evidence  of 
His  very  Messiahship. 

Christ  was  never  moved  to  despair  by  the  thronging 
needs  of  men  : He  was  moved  to  action  ! The  greatness 
of  the  medical  need  as  of  every  other  kind  of  need  among 
the  Bantu  is  the  measure  of  the  opportunities  which  con- 
front us.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  meet  the  challenge 
implicit  in  the  very  existence  of  such  needs  ! It  comforts 
me  to  think  that  the  value  of  the  work  we  can  do  is  not  to 
be  measured  merely  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  the 
national  needs  that  we  can  actually  meet.  While  medical 
missions  cannot  hope  to  do  the  work  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  Government,  of  providing  a complete 
Native  medical  service,  they  can  do  much  at  the  present 
time  to  point  out  and  prepare  the  lines  along  which  such  a 
service  can  be  developed.  They  can  survey  the  fields 
and  make  known  the  needs,  and  the  special  kind  of  need 
in  each  area.  They,  none  better,  can  introduce  the  Native 
to  the  modern  outlook  upon  health  and  hygiene,  and  win 
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his  confidence  in  modern  methods,  including  hospitalisa- 
tion, of  treating  and  preventing  disease.  They  can 
demonstrate,  as  indeed  they  are  already  doing,  the  capacity 
of  Bantu  women  for  the  nursing  profession.  In  short, 
just  as  missions  have  been  the  pioneers  of  Native  Educa- 
tion, so  can  they  be  the  pioneers  of  a Native  Health  Ser- 
vice. 

Once  I was  asked  why  we  had  taken  so  long  to  translate 
into  action  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  : had  we 
not  seen  the  suffering  of  the  people  ? That  such  a ques- 
tion should  be  asked,  by  a very  simple  woman,  suggests  to 
me  that,  if  we  wish  to  create  in  the  Bantu  mind  as  a whole 
an  attitude  of  friendliness  towards  the  Gospel  message, 
or,  to  put  it  more  directly,  if  we  wish  to  commend  the  love 
of  God  and  illustrate  to  a primitive  people  the  compassion 
of  the  Saviour,  we  can  find  no  better  way  than  the  Way  of 
the  Good  Physician.  We  are  living  in  days  when  the 
Natives  are  suspicious  of  much  that  the  White  man  brings 
to  them,  even  when  he  would  try  to  help  them.  In  my 
own  district  they  threatened  to  drive  out  with  sticks  a 
Native  agricultural  demonstrator  sent  by  the  White 
Government ; they  hesitated  to  form  a Co-operative 
Society  because  it  meant  entrusting  their  money  to  a 
White  man  ; they  refused  to  take  quinine  distributed  free  : 
“ Because  we  are  not  dying  fast  enough  from  malaria,  the 
Government  has  sent  these  bitter  pills  to  kill  us  off 
completely  ! ” Even  in  missionary  work  this  attitude  of 
suspicion  may  manifest  itself  when  we  wish  still  to  assist, 
for  their  own  benefit,  Native  churches  and  schools.  But 
not  even  the  most  wary  will  cavil  at  the  message  and 
methods  of  medical  work  undertaken  in  Christ’s  Name 
and  for  His  sake.  The  influence  of  such  work  extends 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  those  who  benefit  personally  from 
its  physical  ministrations.  Relatives,  friends,  the  whole 
community  will  surely  see  in  it,  without  any  mistake  as  to 
its  meaning  and  motive  power,  the  love  of  Christ  made 
manifest.  By  lavishing  thought,  time  and  energy  upon 
many  who  can  never  repay  in  kind  the  economic  value  of 
what  is  expended  upon  them,  it  bears  constant  witness  to 
a new  scale  of  values,  to  God’s  care  for  the  individual 
however  weak  or  poor.  In  short,  its  value  as  an  apolo- 
getic, to  a people  still  illiterate,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

Yet  there  is  a.  peril  which  besets  medical  missions, 
hinted  at  in  this  passage  from  Dr.  Moorshead  : “ To 
exhibit  mercy  and  show  compassion  is  sublime.  It  is 
essentially  a ministry  emanating  from  the  Divine  Being 
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Who  is  Love.  But  it  may  begin  and  end  in  pure  philan- 
thropy, and  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  The  crowning  glory  of  medical  missions  is 
to  win  a path  for  the  message  of  Salvation  right  into  the 
citadel  of  the  human  heart.”  Unless  they  achieve  this, 
they  fail.  Their  opportunities  for  doing  it  are  so  in- 
numerable, and  often  so  unique,  that  I for  one  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  my  spiritual  responsibilities  as  a worker  in 
this  field.  How  many  heathens  there  are  who  come  to 
the  dispensary,  and  who  enter  the  hospital,  who  would 
otherwise  never  bring  themselves  within  reach  of  the 
Gospel  message  ! And  how  many  of  them  come  burdened 
not  only  in  body  but  also  in  mind  and  heart,  by  reason 
of  the  fears  and  suspicions  engendered  by  their  physical 
ills,  complicating  them  and  even  perpetuating  them.  Here 
let  me  enter  my  protest  against  what  I call  the  “ bait 
theory  ” of  medical  missions,  the  conception  of  them  as  a 
department  to  attract  people  who  while  still  in  a mood  of 
gratitude  for  physical  relief  may  be  passed  on  to  an 
evangelistic  department  for  spiritual  conversion.  While 
the  medical  missionary  should  and  will  welcome  the 
closest  possible  co-operation  with  every  available  auxiliary 
he  must  for  ever  find  the  highest  fulfilment  of  his  calling 
in  being  his  own  evangelist  to  his  own  patients.  Touch- 
ing as  he  does  the  people  at  times  when  their  religious 
beliefs  attain  supreme  importance  in  the  interpretation  of 
their  experience,  his  opportunities  are,  I venture  to  say, 
unrivalled.  And  yet  it  is  all  too  easy  to  cure  physical  ills 
without  doing  very  much  to  bring  one’s  patients  to  the 
Physician  of  souls.  Let  me  say,  as  I proceed  to  illustrate 
my  theme,  that  one’s  joy  over  the  cases  quoted  is  tempered 
by  the  thought  of  a far  greater  number  who  have  passed 
from  our  care  without  any  apparent  spiritual  impression 
having  been  made. 

A man  and  his  wife,  both  heathens,  sit  in  the  dispensary 
and  unfold  their  sad  tale.  Thrice  in  succession,  after 
many  hours  of  suffering  and  suspense,  has  the  woman 
given  birth  to  a child  that  never  breathed.  Fear,  hatred, 
suspicion — of  their  enemies,  of  their  friends,  even  of  each 
other — are  written  upon  their  faces.  Gently  one  tries  to 
explain  that  this  tragedy  is  due  to  natural  causes  which 
may  be  overcome  by  suitable  methods.  The  man,  with 
a glimmering  of  hope,  agrees  to  send  his  wife  to  hospital 
later  on.  She  sits  sullenly  unbelieving,  a picture  of  despair 
whom  no  message  of  love  can  reach  with  conviction.  . . . 
But  the  morning  after  her  baby  safely  came,  I had  to  ask 
the  Sister  twice  whether  it  was  really  the  same  woman.  It 
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seemed,  as  indeed  it  was,  that  a soul  had  escaped  from  its 
prison-house,  and  release  from  fear  and  sorrow  had  made 
of  her  a new  creature.  It  was  not  difficult  to  lead  such  a 
one  into  the  Kingdom  ; and  we  knew,  when  she  left  for 
her  distant  home,  that  she  took  not  only  the  babe  at  her 
bosom  but  Christ  in  her  heart  as  well.  . . . Another,  to 
show  that  even  the  failures  may  be  blessed.  A woman 
with  a similar  story,  with  whom  we  toiled  all  night  in 
vain.  Not  only  was  her  child  born  dead,  but  she  herself 
developed  complications  which  necessitated  a prolonged 
and  painful  stay  in  hospital.  There  was  no  magical 
transformation  of  her  face  in  a single  night  ; but  God’s 
grace,  working,  I gratefully  believe,  through  the  gentle- 
ness and  sympathy  of  the  nurses  and  through  a word  now 
and  then,  brought  peace  to  her  heart  and  steadfast  faith 
to  her  soul A man  arrives  with  a loathsome  com- 

plaint of  over  a year’s  duration,  and  a still  more  horrible 
hatred  in  his  heart  against  the  suspected  enemy  who  had 
wrought  this  evil  upon  him.  Within  a month  he  is  cured, 
and  before  he  goes  he  has  a talk  with  the  doctor,  probably 
the  only  person  with  whom  he  would  discuss  at  all  a 
matter  which  has  such  power  to  stir  his  passions.  He 
wants  to  be  a Christian — after  he  has  revenged  himself  ! 
The  doctor  earnestly  assures  him  that  his  trouble  had  a 
natural  cause  ; but  that,  even  were  it  not  so,  the  man  who 
seeks  God’s  forgiveness  must  forgive  his  fellow  man. 
These  are  both  hard  sayings,  contrary  to  all  his  hitherto 
accepted  philosophy,  but  after  a struggle  he  nobly  accepts 
the  second — which  is  God’s  Word — while  still  shaking  his 
head  over  the  first,  which  after  all  is  only  the  doctor’s 

word An  evangelist,  grown  grey  in  the  service,  has 

for  a year  or  more  walked  with  a limp.  There  is  a pain  in 
his  heel  which  nothing  can  remove.  His  people  have  held 
prayer-meetings  for  him.  They  and  he  are  suffering  from 
a sense  of  spiritual  impotence  and  despair,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  share  the  belief  long  ago  expressed  by  the  heathens 
that  an  enemy  has  bewitched  him.  A simple  operation 
removes  an  invisible  bony  growth,  and  removes  at  the 
same  time  a much  larger  growth  of  superstition  which 
might  have  limited  the  spiritual  development  of  that 
evangelist  and  his  people. 

You  will  note  that  in  this  paper  I have  not  discussed  the 
question  of  ways  and  means.  It  seems  to  me  more 
important  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  great  value  of 
medical  work  as  an  agency  of  evangelism.  Once  con- 
vinced of  that,  the  providing  of  ways  and  means  will 
follow.  To  sum  up,  then,  my  own  findings  in  this  matter. 
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A medical  mission  exerts  an  influence  beyond  the  range  of 
its  physical  ministrations.  Its  very  existence  in  any 
given  area  bears  constant  witness  to  the  compassion  and 
love  of  Jesus  Christ ; it  redeems  the  Church  from  any 
charge  of  mere  other- worldliness,  yet  by  its  emphasis  upon 
a new  scale  of  values  it  helps  to  bring  about  a better  world  ; 
its  achievements  help  directly  to  break  down  belief  in 
witchcraft,  to  remove  fears  and  hatreds  and  suspicions, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  into  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women.  I do  not  think  medical  work  will  ever  be  a 
direct  cause  of  mass  movements  towards  Christianity, 
but  I know  that  in  its  daily  practice  it  abounds  with 
opportunities  for  individual  soul-winning.  Every  mission- 
ary doctor  should  be  his  own  evangelist,  while  grateful  for 
and  dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  others.  To  be 
such,  he  must  know  and  exemplify  in  his  own  life  the 
power  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  he  may  be  a witness 
of  the  truth,  and  not  merely  an  advocate  ; so  that  he  too, 
when  all  medical  resources  fail,  as  fail  they  must  sometimes, 
can  point  the  sufferer  to  One  Who  can  never  fail  to 
minister  comfort  and  healing  to  the  human  heart.  These 
are  high  ideals,  and  none  know  better  than  medical 
missionaries  themselves  how  easily,  amid  the  ceaseless 
round  of  medical  duties,  they  may  depart  from  them. 
May  I ask  that  this  Conference  will  pray  that  such  medical 
evangelists  may  be  brought  in  increasing  numbers  into  the 
South  African  field,  and  that  those  who  are  already  there 
may  be  inspired  to  consecrate  anew  their  gifts  of  healing 
to  the  supreme  task  of  evangelism  ? 


Mr.  Rheinallt  Jones  spoke  on  Medical  Mission  Policy 
and  Organisation.  He  handed  to  members  copies  of  the 
findings  of  a conference,  convened  by  the  S.A.  Institute 
of  Race  Relations  and  consisting  of  representatives  of 
Governmental  and  municipal  health  authorities,  hospitals, 
missions,  and  numerous  other  bodies.  The  Conference 
had  urged,  among  other  recommendations,  that  a national 
organisation  of  medical  services  in  Native  areas  be  built 
up  by  using  medical  missions  and  mission  stations  on  the 
analogy  of  Native  education.  This  coincided  with  a 
similar  recommendation  of  the  Ciskeian  Missionary 
Council.  Dealing  with  policy,  Mr.  Jones  drew  attention 
to  the  rapid  development  in  recent  years  of  medical  mission- 
ary work.  Was  this  based  on  a definite  conviction  (a)  as 
to  its  religious  value,  or  (b)  as  to  its  social  value  as  an 
hygienic  and  economic  factor,  or  (c)  on  its  purely  humani- 
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tarian  aspect  deriving  its  motive  from  the  special  quality 
of  Christian  civilisation — compassion  for  suffering  ? He 
thought  Dr.  Gale  had  shown  how  medical  missions  could 
derive  their  motive  power  from  a conviction  as  to  the 
eternal  value  of  the  individual  soul.  But  it  seemed 
important  that  missions  should  examine  very  closely  the 
purpose  of  medical  work. 

The  growth  of  State  interest  in  medical  work  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  development  of  Government  and  municipal 
services.  To  some  extent  these  services  utilised  mission 
endeavour  and  it  was  desirable  that  missions  should 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  were  not  doing  work  which 
could  and  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State.  He 
had  at  several  centres  found  it  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  of  missions  to  this  danger.  The  acceptance  of 
Government  and  municipal  grants  might  have  the  effect 
of  making  medical  missions  merely  a branch  of  the  public 
service,  in  which  for  financial  reasons  or  even  from  profes- 
sional pride  in  service  the  secular  aspect  of  the  medical 
work  entirely  subordinated  the  religious.  He  thought 
that  on  these  various  grounds  it  was  desirable  for  missions 
to  examine  their  medical  policy  very  closely. 

In  regard  to  organisation,  Mr.  Jones  drew  attention  to 
the  various  reports  of  Commissions  and  Committees  that 
had  surveyed  Native  medical  needs.  These  had  amply 
proved  the  appalling  need  of  the  Native  people.  There, 
however,  had  been  no  regional  study  of  the  needs,  and  this 
should  be  done  to  ensure  that  whatever  resources  were 
available  should  be  well  distributed.  The  Conference 
over  which  he  had  presided  at  Bloemfontein  had  this  in 
mind  when  it  urged  the  Government  to  call  regional 
conferences  of  those  concerned. 

Meanwhile  a great  deal  could  be  done  by  missions 
themselves.  There  was  no  co-ordination  of  missionary 
effort.  For  example,  he  had  attended  a meeting  of 
missionaries  where  a medical  missionary  had  spoken  of 
closing  down  through  lack  of  work,  whereas  in  that  area 
there  was  an  appalling  need  for  medical  services.  None 
of  the  other  missions  in  the  area  had  however  been  co- 
operating to  provide  the  clinical  material.  Missions 
through  mutual  aid  and  by  co-ordination  could  do  much 
to  make  the  available  resources  go  further. 

Co-operation  with  the  secular  forces  needed  to  be 
considered  : using  public  hospitals  in  strategic  positions. 

Missions  too  could  take  more  active  part  in  the  training 
and  the  use  of  Native  nurses.  The  Bloemfontein  Con- 
ference emphasised  the  responsibility  of  missions  in  these 
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respects.  Native  doctors  and  Native  nurses  must  be 
used  as  missionaries  to  their  own  people. 

There  were  thus  many  points  on  which  missions  should 
confer  : the  whole  field  of  medical  missions  needed  survey- 
ing. Should  not  medical  missionaries  meet  to  confer  on 
these  matters  ? Mr.  Jones  ended  by  suggesting  that  at 
future  meetings  of  the  Conference  there  might  be  times 
set  apart  for  sectional  discussions  of  this  kind. 

Discussion. 

Discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  addresses  was  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  J.  D.  Rheinallt  Jones. 

Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Jabavn  wished'  to  mention  a valuable 
periodical  “The  Health  Magazine,” published  quarterly  at 
Lovedale. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Cuendet  announced  that  Elim  Hospital 
would  open  a course  for  Native  nurses  in  August  this 
year,  and  the  authorities  would  welcome  literature  and 
other  useful  material. 

Rev.  J.  Makaluza  held  that  if  possible  all  ministers 
working  in  stations  distant  from  doctors  and  hospital 
should  receive  some  instruction  in  medicine.  Such  a 
provision  would  do  much  to  counteract  belief  in  witch- 
craft. 

Rev.  C.  Bourquin  considered  that  the  settlement  of 
Natives  on  land  under  good  conditions  would  do  much  to 
counteract  disease. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Haile  asked  what  had  become  of  the  sum  of 
£ 65,000  offered  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  Medi- 
cal Training  in  South  Africa.  It  was  highly  desirable  that 
Native  practitioners  should  be  trained  in  this  country. 
The  example  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in  providing  funds 
for  the  health  workers  might  with  advantage  be  followed 
in  the  Union.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  medical 
missions  to  Government  grants  was  important  as  affecting 
the  general  progress  of  medical  work. 

Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant  considered  that  important  ques- 
tions of  policy  should  be  considered  in  the  near  future, 
affecting  the  control  of  medical  missionary  work.  The 
vote  for  Health  in  the  Union  was  more  than  £1,100,000, 
£241,000  of  which  was  debited  to  Native  services.  Was 
such  a sum  being  directly  spent  in  promoting  the  health  of 
Native  people  ? Funds  for  meeting  costs  of  health 
services  for  Natives  should  be  provided  from  the  general 
revenue  of  the  country.  Such  a policy  should  be  framed 
by  the  Conference  as  would  assist  the  missionary  forces  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
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The  speaker  stated  that  Mission  Hospitals  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  salaries  of  fully-trained  Native  nurses, 
and  depended  to  a considerable  degree  on  ordinary 
missionary  service. 

Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  Cis- 
keian  Missionary  Council,  the  resolutions  on  page  11. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Symth  held  that  medical  training 
in  large  hospitals  overseas  would  provide  a much  wider 
experience  than  training  in  South  Africa.  It  would  be 
better  that  the  offer  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  be 
declined. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Junod  expressed  the  view  that  Native  people 
would  not  freely  attend  hospitals  until  trained  Native 
nurses  were  employed  to  a considerable  extent  in  house 
visitation.  Death  certificates  were  sometimes  granted 
merely  on  request  by  relative  or  friend. 

Rev.  Mr.  Behrens  said  that  medical,  as  well  as  other 
missionary  work,  should  be  subsidised  by  Government. 
Missionary  Societies  should  be  requested  to  send  out  no 
missionaries  who  had  not  received  medical  training. 

Mr.  Van.  Antwerp  (Wellington)  asked  that  proposals 
be  made  to  Universities  to  provide,  in  connection  with 
courses  on  Bantu  Studies,  a short  medical  course  for 
missionaries. 

The  Bishop  of  Johannesburg  seconded  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant.  He  suggested 
that  the  Conference  appoint  a special  committee  to 
examine  questions  of  co-operation  in,  and  extension  of, 
medical  services.  The  speaker  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  greater  dental  services. 

Dr.  Gale  in  replying  to  the  discussion,  stated  that  the 
establishment  of  a Medical  School  in  South  Africa  would 
have  the  advantage  of  meeting  with  diseases  specially 
characteristic  of  this  country.  There  appeared  to  be 
uncertainty  as  to  which  authority  (Government,  Provincial 
or  Local)  was  responsible  for  Native  health.  Payment  of 
fees  had  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  spiritual  side  of 
hospital  work. 

Replying  to  points  raised  in  the  discussion  Mr. 
Rheinallt  Jones  said 

1.  “ The  Health  Magazine  ” published  by  the  Lovedale 
Press  could  be  used  as  propaganda  in  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  and  in  organisations  like  the  Wayfarers, 
Pathfinders  and  Pioneers. 

2.  Medical  missions  proposing  to  train  Native  nurses 
should  examine  the  report  of  the  Bloemfontein 
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Conference  which  had  appointed  a Committee  to 
draft  a scheme  of  training  for  rural  nurses. 

3.  He  agreed  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  a short  course 
in  medical  subjects — such  as  is  given  at  Livingstone 
College,  near  London — could  be  provided  for 
missionaries,  Native  ministers  and  evangelists. 
The  extraordinarily  good  work  done  recently  by 
the  anti-malaria  assistants  in  Natal,  after  six 
months’  training,  showed  what  might  be  accom- 
plished. He  had,  some  years  ago,  received  a 
promise  from  the  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  the  Witwatersrand,  that  it  would  conduct  short 
courses  for  missionaries  and  he  thought  the  Uni- 
versity might  be  approached  in  the  matter. 

4.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation’s  offer  had  been 
turned  down.  He  had  letters  from  Native  students 
appealing  for  help  to  continue  their  medical  studies 
but  there  were  no  funds  available  for  the  purpose. 

5.  Health,  as  the  Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant  had  urged, 
should  be  a national  service  borne  by  the 
general  exchequer  and  not  by  Native  funds.  The 
Minister  of  Native  Affairs  had  given  this  as  a 
reason  why  he  had  disallowed  grants  by  Native 
Councils  to  hospitals  and  other  medical  services. 
At  present  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  whose 
responsibility  it  was,  whether  Union  or  Provin- 
cial, to  give  grants  to  Native  hospitals.  The 
Native  Development  Fund  was  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  for  grants  for  the  training  of  nurses.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  place  evidence  before  the 
Provincial  Commission  on  this  subject. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  EVANGELISM. 

Professor  J.  Du  Plessis,  d.d., 

Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

By  Evangelism  we  understand  the  proclamation  of  a 
Divine  Message,  which  as  to  its  content  is  an  evangel, 
tidings  of  good.  In  New  Testament  times  the  word 
evangel  ( euangellion ) meant  the  monetary  reward  given  to 
the  runner  who  first  reached  the  city  with  news  of  a 
glorious  victory.  But  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
gave  the  word  a new  connotation.  For  them  the  tidings 
themselves,  the  Divine  good-news,  were  the  evangel. 
This  evangel  brings  us  news  of  a glorious  victory,  not 
over  any  outward  and  visible  enemy,  but  over  sin  and  its 
evil  progeny,  over  temptation  and  fall,  over  self  and  the 
baser  instincts,  over  everything  that  forms  a barrier 
between  man  and  God. 

The  Evangel  operates  upon  two  presuppositions — first, 
that  man  is  essentially  religious.  Evangelism  is  a testi- 
mony to  the  validity  of  man’s  religious  instincts,  discern- 
ible in  the  lowest  savages  as  in  the  most  cultured  peoples. 
It  bears  witness  to  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  realities  and 
is  the  pledge  of  their  ultimate  victory  over  materialistic 
tendencies.  Secondly,  Evangelism  presupposes  the  great 
truth  that  God  establishes  relations  with  men  ; that 
religious  instincts  which  He  has  implanted  do  not  deceive 
and  mock  us,  but  testify  to  a Divine  Person,  who  having 
created  us  to  and  for  Himself,  has  been  pleased  graciously 
to  reveal  Himself,  and  will  in  the  end  give  us  final  and 
complete  rest  in  Himself.  The  appeal  of  Evangelism  is 
to  these  religious  instincts,  with  which  every  human 
being  is  endowed.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  rekindle  and 
inflame  that  light  of  conscience  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world. 

The  purpose  then  of  Evangelism  is  plain — to  regenerate 
fallen  humanity  by  restoring  the  lost  image  of  God. 
There  were  many  attempts  to  raise  the  prostrate  sons  of 
men  before  Christian  Evangelism  came  upon  the  scene. 
The  Greeks  proposed  to  do  it  by  the  cultivation  of  philo- 
sophy and  art  ; Socrates  suggested  that  knowledge  was 
the  philosopher’s  stone  that  would  change  base  metal  into 
lustrous  gold ; the  Stoics  recommended  self-control  ; 
Buddha  pessimistically  bade  us  seek  nirvana  (extinction). 
But  these  methods  all  failed.  There  was  no  species  of 
spiritual  alchemy  by  which  golden  conduct  could  be 
extracted  from  leaden  instincts. 
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Then  came  Christian  Evangelism  with  a Message — 
nothing  more.  But  it  was  a message  from  God.  The 
scene  was  changed.  It  was  no  longer  man  seeking  God 
if  haply  he  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him  ; but  God 
seeking  after  and  finding  man.  It  was  God  coming  to 
man  with  the  message  of  redeeming  Love.  And  not 
merely  with  the  general  announcement  of  the  philosophic 
truth  that  Love  is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  passions  and 
powers  of  human  nature — other  teachers  and  philoso- 
phers had  proclaimed  that  ; — but  of  redeeming  Love, 
Love  made  visible,  Love  appearing  on  the  scene  of  history, 
Love  visualised  in  the  stupendous  Cross,  Love  putting  a 
new  song  into  our  heart  and  mouth, 

There  is  a fountain  filled  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Emmanuel’s  veins — 
surely  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  hymns  which  the 
missionary  translates  into  the  vernacular  of  his  people  ; 
the  first,  at  any  rate,  that  I learnt  when  I first  visited  Nyasa- 
land  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  still  remember — 

Kasope  ali  wodzaza 
Ni  mwazi  wa  Jesu. 

Now  Evangelism  is  the  proclamation  of  this  message. 
It  is  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  That  is  the  only  method, 
the  only  legitimate  method,  of  propagating  Christianity. 
Christianity  does  not  employ  the  method  of  force — that  is 
Mohammedan.  The  Moslem  extended  his  Faith  by  means 
of  the  jihad  or  holy  war.  He  offered  his  vanquished 
enemy,  with  his  right  hand  a sword,  with  his  left  hand 
the  Quran,  and  bade  him  choose  between  death  and 
Islam,  the  word  Islam  meaning  submission.  The  thou- 
sands who  refused  to  submit  were  slain,  the  millions  who 
submitted  were  Islamised.  Christianity  by  virtue  of  its 
spirit  and  essence  may  have  no  recourse  to  force.  Love 
cannot  effect  its  purposes  by  force  : the  two  terms  mutually 
exclude  each  other.  Love’s  weapon  is  a Message  : it  is 
propagated  by  being  proclaimed. 

Evangelism,  I say,  is  the  delivery  of  a Message.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  message  can  be  delivered. 
The  Christian  evangel  may  be  proclaimed  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  word  of  writing,  by  word  of  life,  or  by  word  of 
symbol.  Upon  the  Christian  preacher  devolves  the  duty, 
with  him  abides  the  privilege,  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
by  word  of  mouth.  From  his  lips  thousands  may  first 
hear  the  message  of  salvation,  and  hearing,  believe  and  be 
saved.  It  may  not  be  granted  to  us,  as  it  was  to  John 
Wesley,  to  preach  40,000  sermons  and  to  continue  our 
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labours  for  fifty  years  ; but  we  stand  in  the  same  glorious 
apostolic  succession  which  stretches  from  Paul,  through 
Francis  and  Bernard  and  Savonarola,  to  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  Finney  and  Moody,  Spurgeon  and  William 
Booth.  The  Evangel  is  proclaimed,  further,  by  word  of 
writing.  Missionaries  all  over  the  world  are  engaged  in 
the  noblest  work  to  which  the  pen  and  the  typewriter  can 
be  put,  when  they  render  the  Word  into  a language  that  is 
“ understanded  of  the  people.”  The  Word  of  God 
written,  like  the  Word  of  God  spoken,  “ is  quick  and 
powerful  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  discerning 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.”  Further,  we  are 
all  of  us  under  the  obligation  to  proclaim  the  Message  by 
word  of  life.  Our  conduct,  alas  ! may  belie  the  message 
which  our  lips  deliver.  On  the  other  hand  our  lives,  if 
infused  by  Divine  grace  and  impassioned  with  Divine 
Love,  may  mightily  reinforce  and  recommend  our 
message.  Finally,  the  Message  may  be  proclaimed  by 
symbol.  There  are  two  sacraments  which  Christ  initiated. 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  Baptism  is  the  symbol  of  the 
new  birth,  denoting  admission,  once  for  all,  to  the  Chris- 
tian Brotherhood.  The  Eucharist  is  the  symbol  of  the 
new  life,  denoting  sustenance,  day  by  day,  within  the 
Christian  Brotherhood.  These  symbols  too  proclaim  the 
message.  Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  make  too  little  of 
them  ; others,  perhaps,  make  too  much  of  them.  So 
long  as  they  are  recognised  as  symbols,  or  as  opera  operan- 
tia — active  agencies  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  faith — 
they  are  most  blessed  and  most  necessary.  But  as  soon 
as  they  become  opera  operata — duties  or  exercises  passive- 
ly performed — they  become  a snare  and  a menace  to  vital 
religion. 

I must  speak  of  the  achievements  of  Evangelism. 
How  can  I,  in  the  few  minutes  assigned  me  ? To  do  so 
would  be  to  recount  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Like  all  human  institutions  the  Church  has  its  periods  of 
exaltation  and  depression.  It  is  subject  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides  of  spiritual  life.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
borne  forward  on  the  peak  of  victory  and  has  shouted 
aloud  its  Gloria  in  excelsis  : at  other  times  it  has  descended 
into  the  hollow  of  discomforture  and  has  been  constrained 
to  chant  its  De  profundis.  These  periods  of  exaltation 
and  depression  are  foreordained.  Those  who  read  the 
past  with  observant  and  philosophic  eye  see  written 
across  the  page  of  history  the  legend,  Deus  habet  horas  et 
moras  (God  has  His  days  and  His  delays).  It  is  not  in  us 
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to  set  the  current  of  a new  and  mighty  religious  movement. 
Such  movements  belong  to  the  “ times  and  seasons  which 
the  Father  has  set  within  His  own  authority.”  But 
whenever  the  tides  of  new  life  begin  to  flow,  we  shall  find 
that  the  channel  has  been  prepared  by  a fresh  emphasis 
upon  the  evangelistic  factor.  Every  return  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel  imparts  new  vigour  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Then  new  horizons  are  disclosed,  new  enthu- 
siasms are  awakened,  the  Church  feels  the  urge  of  a new 
altruism,  and  presently  a revival  of  true  religion  is  in 
progress. 

The  achievements  of  Evangelism  may  be  studied  from 
many  points  of  view.  I shall  mention  but  a few.  Its 
achievements  are  observable,  first,  in  the  thoroughness  of 
its  method.  It  deals  with  mankind  on  radical  lines.  It 
has  no  interest  in  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter.  It  assumes  that  there  can  be  no  outward  reform- 
ation before  there  has  been  inward  regeneration.  It  deals 
with  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul — touching  the 
emotions,  illuminating  the  intellect,  quickening  the  moral 
sense,  and  fortifying  the  will.  How  different  from  other 
religions,  which  require  only  lip-service  from  mankind. 
Mohammedanism  asks  little  more  than  the  recital  of  a 
creed  La  ilah  iV  Allah,  Muhammad  rasul  Allah,  and  the 
stated  performance  of  certain  ritual  duties. 

The  achievements  of  Evangelism  are  visible,  secondly, 
in  the  extent  of  its  victories.  Watch  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  from  the  individual  to  the  family — from  the 
Philippian  jailer  to  his  household,  from  Chloe  of  Corinth 
to  the  members  of  her  family,  from  Priscilla  and  Aquila  to 
the  church  that  is  in  their  house.  Watch  it  spread  from 
the  family  to  the  community  : Tertullian,  in  about  200 
A.D.,  says  that  Christians  are  to  be  found  in  all  public 
offices — in  the  market-place,  in  the  army,  in  the  town- 
council,  in  the  senate,  in  the  palace  : no  place,  no  service, 
was  free  from  their  presence  except  the  heathen  temples. 
Passing  on  from  the  community,  the  Gospel  asserts  its 
power  over  the  whole  nation,  and  a little  after  300  A.D. 
Christianity  becomes  the  religion  of  the  Roman  State.  And 
finally  from  the  nation  the  Evangel  extends  its  conquests 
to  the  whole  continent,  and  by  600  A.D.,  Europe  is  practi- 
cally Christianised.  Six  hundred  years — less  than  a day 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  calendar  of  Him  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day. 

The  achievements  of  Evangelism  are  apparent  in  the 
breadth  of  its  appeal.  Think  of  its  individual  appeal — to 
the  rough  jailer  as  well  as  to  the  dignified  Lydia  of  Philippi ; 
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to  Apollos  the  eloquent  and  Timothy  the  diffident ; to  the 
influential  Dionysius,  councillor  of  Athens,  and  the  slave 
Onesimus,  renegade  of  Colossae  ; to  Origen  the  theorist 
and  Tertullian  the  rigorist  ; to  Luther  the  valiant,  Calvin 
the  austere  and  Melanchthon  the  gentle  ; to  John  Wesley 
and  William  Law,  violent  contrasts.  What  an  infinite 
variety  of  temperament  ! And  think  of  its  national 
appeal.  We  have  too  long  regarded  the  Evangel  as  a 
perquisite  of  the  White  race.  Now  we  are  reaching  the 
tardy  conviction  that  since  Christianity  arose  in  the  East, 
its  Founder  and  first  emissaries  were  probably  dark- 
complexioned  men,  and  that  its  truths  and  precepts  are  as 
much  Eastern  as  Western,  and  even  more  so.  There  is  a 
Christ  of  the  Indian  road,  and  a Christ  of  the  Chinese 
road,  and  a Christ  of  the  Japanese  road,  and  a Christ  of 
the  African  road.  And  this  Christ  is  one — “ Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  for  ever.” 

Once  again,  consider  the  achievements  of  Evangelism 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  motive  power  which  it  imparts. 
When  John  Mott  visited  China  in  1912  he  addressed  the 
students  of  Peking  University  on  the  Christian  motive 
power.  Next  day  the  president  of  the  republic  summoned 
him  and  said  : “ Dr.  Mott,  you  must  relinquish  your 
programme  and  go  round  to  all  the  universities  and  high 
schools  of  China  to  deliver  the  message  which  you  gave  to 
our  students  last  night ; for  the  Evangel  of  Christ  is  the 
only  power  that  enables  a man  to  take  the  step  between 
knowing  and  doing.”  The  motive  power  of  the  evangel 
lies  in  its  witness  to  a Divine-human  Person,  for  in  all  the 
world  there  is  no  influence  so  mighty  as  devotion  to  a 
supreme  Personality.  “ Caesar,  Charlemagne  and  I,” 
said  Napoleon,  “ have  founded  great  empires,  but  they 
were  based  on  force,  and  they  have  perished  : Jesus  Christ 
founded  an  empire  based  on  Love,  and  to-day  there  are 
millions  who  would  die  for  Him.” 

But  now  let  us  come  to  still  closer  grips  with  our  subject 
and  ask  more  definitely,  What  has  Evangelism  done  for 
Africa  ? I shall  mention  four  things  : it  has  vanquished 
paganism,  thrown  up  a bulwark  against  Mohammedanism, 
built  up  a Christian  Church,  and  armed  the  African  to 
meet  the  onset  of  Western  civilisation.  (1)  Evangelism 
has  vanquished  paganism.  But,  you  say,  that  is  not  true, 
for  paganism  flourishes,  pagan  customs  and  habits  of 
thought  persist,  pagan  superstitions  still  assert  their  sway. 
Nevertheless  I affirm  that  paganism  has  been  vanquished. 
At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  the  old  mariner  Pali- 
nurus  (so  the  story  runs)  was  coasting  along  one  of  the 
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islands,  when  a sound  of  sighing  and  moaning  reached  his 
ears  and  a mysterious  voice  floated  over  the  waters  : 
“ Tell  it  on  the  shores  of  Greece  that  Great  Pan  is  dead.” 
Paganism  received  its  deathblow  when  Christ  was  bom. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  we  find  it  making  a 
last  stand  in  the  person  of  the  apostate  emperor  Julian. 
After  resolutely  opposing  Christianity  all  his  life,  he 
threw  up  the  sponge  in  the  hour  of  death,  crying  aloud, 
Tandem  vicisti,  O Galilaei  (at  length  Thou  hast  conquered, 
O Galilean  !)  Paganism  never  raised  its  head  again  in 
Europe.  And  so  too  in  Africa  the  Black  peoples  are 
casting  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.  When  I 
passed  through  Central  Africa  in  1915  one  of  the  Congo 
missionaries  took  me  into  the  courtyard  behind  his  house, 
and  pointing  to  a great  rubbish-heap  of  outworn  fetishes 
and  charms,  said  : “ That  is  where  I throw  the  idols  and 
juju  stuff  which  our  converts  bring  here  day  by  day.” 
The  question  is  not  whether  paganism  will  survive  in 
Africa — it  is  doomed — but  whether  the  Dark  Continent 
is  to  be  illumined  by  the  dim  light  of  the  Crescent  Moon 
or  by  the  glorious  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  This 
leads  me  to  say — 

(2)  Evangelism  has  thrown  up  a bulwark  against 
Mohammedanism.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
forces  of  Islam  are  strongly  entrenched  in  Africa.  All 
North  Africa,  all  Egypt,  and  a goodly  portion  of  East 
Africa  have  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  prophet  of 
Arabia.  A phalanx  of  writers  and  travellers,  like  Dr. 
Edward  Blyden,  Sir  Gilbert  Carter,  Miss  Mary  Kingsley, 
and  even  genial  Joseph  Thomson,  have  lauded  the  virtues 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  adjudged  it  to  be  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  African  than  Christianity.  Winwood 
Reade  and  E.  D.  Morel  foreshadowed  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross,  at  any  rate  in  West  Africa. 
But  the  facts  of  history  are  against  them.  When  I was 
in  Uganda  in  1914  I put  the  question  of  Christianity 
versus  Islam  to  a representative  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I reminded  him  that  in  the  days  of  Mtesa, 
the  friend  of  Stanley,  Christianity  and  Islam  were  both 
making  a bid  for  supremacy,  and  that  the  chances  were 
even.  “ How  then,”  I asked,  “ do  you  explain  the 
extrusion  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  by  the  whole  Baganda  people  ? ” His  answer 
was,  the  Christian  School ; that  is,  the  school  centring 
round  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Islam  in  fact  has 
made  no  progress  during  the  twentieth  century.  Last 
century,  indeed,  under  the  Mahdi  and  the  Khalifa,  it 
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flared  up  for  a time,  devastating  the  Eastern  Sudan  with 
fire  and  sword  ; but  since  then  its  influence  has  rapidly 
waned.  Considering  that  it  had  a start  of  800  years  over 
Christianity  in  Africa,  the  marvel  is  that  it  did  not  long 
ago  subjugate  the  whole  Continent.  But  now  its  oppor- 
tunity is  past.  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt,  fidget  mysterium 
Crucis!  (the  hosts  of  the  King  are  advancing,  the  gleam- 
ing Cross  leads  on). 

(3)  Evangelism  has  built  up  a Christian  Church,  a 
Christian  community,  and  a Christian  conscience.  A 
Christian  Church,  first  of  all, — that  is,  the  organised  body 
of  believers  in  Christ.  Ubi  Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia  (wherever 
Christ  is  acknowledged,  we  have  the  Church).  Some 
Christian  bodies  would  turn  this  aphorism  round  and  say, 
Ubi  Ecclesia , ibi  Christus  (where  you  find  the  Church  you 
have  Christ) ; but  this  view  is  erroneous.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  balance  the  pyramid  precariously  on  its  apex.  It  is  a 
view  that  is  repudiated  by  the  New  Testament,  repudiated 
by  Christian  theology,  and  repudiated  by  the  history  of 
the  Church  itself.  The  Church  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
manifesting  the  grace  of  Christ,  not  Christ  for  manifesting 
the  grace  of  the  Church.  If  you  grant  the  great  truth  Ubi 
Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia,  then,  but  only  then,  am  I willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  complementary  truth  Extra  Ecclesiam 
nulla  salus  (outside  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation). 

From  the  Church  the  evangel  is  transmitted  to  the 
community  which  gathers  round  the  Church.  The  aim 
of  Evangelism  is  not  the  conversion  of  individuals  only, 
or  rather,  it  is  the  conversion  of  individuals,  only  in  order 
to  the  Christianisation  of  the  community.  The  evangel, 
as  bodied  forth  by  the  Church,  acts  as  a leaven  which  must 
permeate  the  whole  community.  There  is  nothing 
catastrophic  in  the  action  of  the  evangel  ; it  functions  in 
accordance  with  vital  laws,  which  are  valid  for  the  spiritual 
as  for  the  natural  world. 

Then,  the  evangel  builds  up  a Christian  Conscience, 
which  must  control  and  direct  both  the  Church  and  the 
community.  “ To  develop  and  perfect  and  arm  con- 
science,” says  Lord  Acton,  “ is  the  great  achievement  of 
history  and  the  chief  business  of  everyday  life,  and  the 
first  agent  therein  is  religion.”  The  Christian  religion — 
in  other  words,  the  evangel,  on  its  ethical  side — is  the 
supreme  embodiment  of  the  conscience  of  the  modern 
world. 

Now  here  is  a notable  exploit  that  stands  to  the  credit 
of  evangelism  it  has  planted  in  the  midst  of  African 
heathendom  a Christian  Church,  gathered  a Christian 
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community,  and  placed  both  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Christian  conscience.  That  is  a tremendous  achievement. 
But  Missions  in  Africa  have  as  yet  no  historian  like  Lecky 
to  describe  first  the  degraded  morals  of  the  heathen 
environment,  and  then  to  recount  the  gradual  suppression 
of  witchcraft,  fetish,  superstition,  obscene  dances,  twin 
murder,  human  sacrifice,  and  other  revolting  practices  ; 
and  all  through  the  transforming  power  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  and  the  persistent  urge  of  the  Christian  conscience. 

(4)  In  conclusion,  Evangelism  has  armed  the  African 
to  withstand  with  better  hope  of  success  the  impact  of  the 
forces  of  Western  civilisation.  There  are  some  who 
would  condemn  our  modern  culture  root  and  branch.  It 
has  become,  they  say,  un-Christian,  irreligious,  materia- 
listic. It  has  prostituted  the  old  Christian  ideals  and 
introduced  a new  and  degenerate  evaluation  of  human 
life.  It  has  unloosed  the  ancient  sanctions  for  conduct, 
and  glorified  the  superman — bound  by  no  restraints, 
tormented  by  no  regrets,  living,  as  Nietzsche  said,  “ jen- 
seits  vom  Gut  und  Bose  ” (on  the  other  side  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil).  Civilisation  is  rotten  to  the 
core. 

This  is  not  wholly  my  opinion.  I see  much  in  present- 
day  tenets  and  tendencies  to  cause  grave  misgiving. 
There  has  been  a serious  relaxation  of  the  moral  fibre 
since  the  War.  Social  vices  are  winked  at.  Sexual 
immorality  is  palliated  and  even  defended.  Personal 
misconduct  is  frequently  applauded,  and  the  scoundrel 
is  made  a hero  of.  This  is  distressing.  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  picture.  Modern  civilisation  is  not 
wholly  bad.  It  has  its  redeeming  virtues — generosity, 
public  spirit,  a good  deal  of  self-sacrifice,  a sense  of  justice, 
a desire  for  fairplay  (what  you  would  call  “ sportmanship  ”), 
a serious  endeavour  to  solve  social  problems  and  improve 
racial  relations,  a feeling  of  respect  for  religion,  even 
though  religious  institutions  may  come  in  for  reprobation. 

I am  old  enough,  too,  to  have  seen  a vast  improvement 
here  in  South  Africa,  especially  among  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion, in  the  approach  to  the  missionary  question.  All 
this  is  to  the  good. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  flood  of  modern 
civilisation  suddenly  let  loose  upon  Africa  must  provoke 
the  most  profound  reactions.  Whichever  way  we  regard 
European  culture,  it  is  a force  impinging  upon  the  agelong 
customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Natives  of  Africa.  It  is  break- 
ing up  their  social  fabric,  overthrowing  their  system  of 
laws,  and  leaving  them  helpless  and  bewildered.  What 
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anchorage  have  they  left  ? What  haven  into  which  to 
pilot  their  vessel  and  save  what  remains  to  be  salvaged  ? 

It  is  here  that  Christian  Evangelism  renders  its  indis- 
pensable aid.  It  gives  to  the  Natives  a religion  which  is 
their  solace  and  their  stay  ; a Divine  Word,  which  is  a 
lamp  for  their  feet  and  a light  upon  their  path  ; a moral 
standard,  to  the  test  of  which  they  can  bring  all  the  goods 
and  all  the  ills  that  civilised  man  is  heir  to.  Steering  by 
this  compass,  they  will  yet  reach  the  desired  haven  ; 
lacking  it,  they  would  be  as  hapless  as  the  mariner  who 
without  compass  or  rudder  assays  to  bring  his  bark  safe  to 
shore. 

The  Native  of  our  continent  is  passing  with  extreme 
rapidity  through  a process  of  development  which  for  us 
Europeans  lasted  for  two  thousand  years.  Gradually, 
step  by  step,  generation  after  generation,  we  subjugated 
the  forces  of  nature,  building  cities,  laying  down  roads, 
launching  ships,  discovering  gunpowder  (doubtful  bene- 
fit ! ),  utilising  steam  and  electricity,  and  perfecting  our- 
selves in  literature,  art  and  scientific  research.  The 
African  giant  has  done  none  of  these  things.  During  all 
these  centuries  he  has  been  fast  asleep.  Now  all  at  once 
he  awakes  to  the  sight  of  a new  wTorld.  What  for  us  was  a 
gradual  evolution  is  a sudden  revolution  for  him.  Unless 
he  has  some  moral  ballast  to  give  him  stability,  this  sudden 
change  may  altogether  unhinge  him.  But  Evangelism, 
with  what  it  has  brought  of  new  knowledge  and  wider 
horizons,  has  in  some  sense  prepared  him  for  the  change, 
and  will  enable  him  successfully  to  meet  it. 

Africa  will  never  outgrow  the  need  for  Evangelism. 
Missions  can  never  be  politely  bowed  out,  with  thanks  for 
services  rendered  and  a notification  that  such  services  will 
no  longer  be  required.  So  long  as  there  are  adjustments 
to  be  made  between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  so  long  as 
there  is  a people  to  be  assisted  in  its  onward  march,  so 
long  will  Religion  be  an  essential  factor  and  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  in  the  forward  movement  of  African 
humanity. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AMONG 
THE  BANTU. 

Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Jabavu, 

South  African  Native  College. 

In  his  extempore  address  on  the  fruits  of  Christianity 
among  the  Bantu,  Mr.  Jabavu  said  the  Bantu  began 
primitively  with  a formless  and  unsystematized  belief  in 
spirits  good  and  evil,  but  now  enjoyed  a regularised  faith. 
They  responded  naturally  to  a faith  that  rallied  round  a 
personal  Saviour  in  place  of  an  impersonal  dread  of 
treacherous  disembodied  spirits.  Instead  of  a religion 
characterised  by  suspicion,  illusion,  hallucination  and 
credulity  they  had  learnt  to  love  the  Creator  as  a just  God 
with  a certainty  that,  in  some  respects,  seemed  to  give 
them  a greater  assurance  than  that  enjoyed  by  many 
White  believers.  Their  ancient  life  had  some  coarse 
features  of  brutality  and  violence,  although  one  need  not 
condemn  their  Spartan  rigour,  Stoical  endurance  of  pain, 
horse-play  jokes  and  cattle-plunder  from  enemies  as 
necessarily  wicked.  Yet  in  their  place  they  had  now 
developed  refinement  in  social  manners,  intelligence  in 
appearance  and  culture  in  both  speech  and  apparel. 
Instead  of  their  “ anti-progressive  social  system,”  ignor- 
ance and  fatalistic  despair  due  to  superstition,  the  influence 
of  Christianity  has  made  them  progressive,  enterprising 
and  spiritually  happy.  Better  medical  knowledge, 
hygienic  cleanliness  and  mission  zeal  had  displaced  black 
magic  and  produced  some  lovable  scenes  of  rural  Chris- 
tian family  life  founded  on  a love  for  the  Bible  ; so  that 
to-day  we  fear  the  educated  Bantu  minus  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  most  dangerous  people  to  their  own  society. 
Education  only  serves  to  give  such  people  a terrible 
weapon  which,  without  the  leavening  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith,  makes  them  impossible  members  of 
present  day  civilisation.  Certain  elements  of  primitive 
religion  such  as  implicit  obedience,  unselfishness  amount- 
ing to  idealised  communism,  a serious  view  of  sin  such  as 
justified  the  immediate  killing  of  an  offender,  and  the 
inseparability  of  religion  from  secular  life  had  now  been 
highly  sublimated  under  Christianity. 

The  Bantu  Christians  now  often  exceeded  their  Euro- 
pean mentors  in  their  practice  of  prayer.  They  were  now 
being  criticised  for  too  much  praying  ; for  they  prayed 
when  opening  their  concerts,  tea-meetings,  football  club 
meetings,  farmers’  association  gatherings,  whilst  some 
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went  as  far  as  to  pray  before  eating  stolen  sheep  and  food. 
Nevertheless  these  were  faults  in  the  right  direction. 

Unlike  Whites,  they  are  not  given  to  speculation  on 
abstract  church  dogma  but  devoted  to  the  simplicities  of 
religion  ; prayer  meetings,  hymn  singing,  assimilation  of 
Scripture  texts  and  the  constant  calling  of  others  unto 
repentance.  In  their  religious  aberration  one  observed 
much  evangelistic  ecstasy,  separatism  into  as  many  as 
115  church  denominations  with  fantastic  names,  a pletho- 
ra of  spurious  prophets  like  Nonteta,  Sixabayi,  Ngemntu, 
Shembe  and  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  whose  inter- 
minable sing-song  and  prayer  mania  ended  in  promiscuous 
osculation  and  defiance  of  government  authority.  Never- 
theless one  may  admit  that  despite  their  bad  theology  our 
preachers  had  good  religion.  Bantu  literature  is  develop- 
ing on  Christian  lines. 

Even  Western  Christians  may  have  something  to  learn 
from  the  Bantu,  namely  their  simple  faith  in  God.  One 
divine  has  quoted  the  Samaritan  story  as  the  best  definition 
of  Christianity,  and  I am  here  to  claim  that  Samaritanism  is 
a typical  feature  of  present  day  Bantu  Christianity,  and  go 
further  to  say  that  modern  civilisation,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Talbot  “ has  well  within  its  power  the  capacity  for 
self-destruction  ” stands  in  sore  need  of  being  Christian- 
ised, whilst  modern  Christianity  stands  in  sore  need  of  being 
Samaritanised,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  from  the  universal 
unemployment  problems  and  world  starvation  all  due  to 
the  selfish  grab  and  take  system  of  the  modern  financial 
world.  I hope  therefore  the  Bantu  will  keep  and  develop 
their  simple  faith  which  has  been  nourished  by  texts  like 
John  3,  7 ; Matt.  15,  28  ; 6,  33  ; Luke  6,  44  ; Gal.  5,  23. 

The  Bantu  are  keen  on  evangelism  as  witnessed  by  the 
recent  conversion  of  150  heathen  by  Fort  Hare  theological 
students  in  our  area.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  and 
may  we  Bantu  be  found  helpful  in  gathering  that  harvest 
home  in  loyalty  to  the  command  of  our  Redeemer. 
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EVANGELISM  THROUGH  EDUCATION. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Haile, 

London  Missionary  Society. 

Much  has  been  thought  and  written  in  recent  years 
about  religious  education  in  Africa.  Long  ago  David 
Livingstone  appealed  thus  to  the  undergraduates  of 
Cambridge  University — “ Gentleman,  I beg  to  direct 
your  attention  to  Africa.”  Such,  too,  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Commissions,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Native  Education  in  the  British  Tropical  African 
Dependencies,  the  Le  Zoute  Conference  of  1926,  the 
Jerusalem  Conference  of  1928,  a whole  library  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  the  summing-up  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment, as  it  were,  for  religious  education,  in  Mr.  Oldham’s 
and  Miss  Gibson’s  book  “ The  Re-making  of  Man  in 
Africa .” 

I shall  try  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  to-day  in  a series  of  brief  statements. 

I have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  its  neighbouring  Protectorates.  If  in  this  way  we 
can  clear  the  ground  we  shall  be  in  a better  position  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  main  question — to  what  extent 
can  the  schools  of  the  present  day  be  used  as  agencies  for 
Evangelism  ? 

Missions  were  the  first  in  the  field  in  education. 

Mission  schools  were  started  primarily  as  agencies  of 
the  Church,  for  the  instruction  of  hearers,  many  of  whom 
were  adults. 

Had  education  been  left  entirely  to  Missions  progress 
would  have  been  much  slower  than  it  is  to-day. 

Governments,  coming  into  the  field  with  more  money 
than  the  Missions,  have  improved  the  facilities  for  Educa- 
tion, and  have  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  Missionary 
pioneers. 

While  Missions  have  done  much  in  the  administration 
of  Native  Education  they  have  not  concentrated  on  its 
content.  It  was  not  their  job,  or  if  it  was,  their  trained 
educationists  were  few  and  far  between. 

Their  part  in  education  has  been  and  still  is  largely 
that  of  Managers  and  Grantees  of  schools,  or  perhaps 
Secretaries  of  School  Committees. 

They  have  co-operated  with  Governments  not  infre- 
quently because  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  They  could  not 
carry  on  without  Government  grants. 

Governments  have  been  unable  to  dispense  with 
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Mission  help  even  if  they  wanted  to,  because  such  help 
gives  them  unpaid  labour  and  devoted  interest  in  the 
superintendence  of  schools,  and  free  buildings. 

Much  thought  is  being  given  by  education  experts  and 
others,  often  in  co-operation  with  missionaries,  to  the 
problem  of  the  content  of  Native  education. 

There  has  been  no  corresponding  volume  of  thought 
directed  towards  the  content  of  evangelism. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  an  impetus  has  been  given  to 
secular  education  at  the  expense,  many  think,  of  religious 
education. 

The  result  to-day  is  that  the  School  exists  no  longer  pri- 
marily for  the  instruction  of  hearers  of  the  Word,  but  for  the 
secular  education  of  the  young. 

Missions,  as  property-owners,  have  retained  a tighter 
hold  on  boarding  schools  than  on  day  schools.  By  this 
means  the  training  of  teachers  has  remained  largely  in 
their  hands,  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  side.  They 
appreciate  the  fact  that  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
education  their  chief  weapon  is  the  trained  teacher. 

Missionaries,  who  happen  also  to  be  superintendents 
of  day  schools,  have  generally  felt  more  acutely  than 
Missionary  Principals  of  Institutions,  that  the  tide  has  set 
strongly  towards  secular  education. 

Some  of  them,  therefore,  say  education  is  really  the 
Government’s  job,  let  them  take  it  over  entirely.  Others 
say  we  must  fight  for  the  retention  of  the  mission  schools, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a break  with  the  Government  or  other 
missions.  Some  Natives  also  considering  that  the  old- 
type  mission  school  is  poverty-stricken  and  ineffective  as 
compared  with  the  Government-aided  school,  would 
welcome  a divorce  between  missions  and  Government. 

Some  teachers,  too,  regarding  themselves  as  Govern- 
ment agents,  paid  from  Native  funds,  resent  the  paternal 
control  of  the  missionary. 

The  name  Mission  School  to-day  is  little  more  than  a 
survival.  It  does  not  accurately  describe  the  Govern- 
ment-aided and  Government-inspected  primary  school. 

Teachers  are  very  often  the  best  paid  people  in  a village 
community,  with  the  result  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  attractive  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  They 
are  no  longer  the  old  type  of  teacher-evangelist. 

In  some  territories  the  control  of  Native  education  is 
vested  in  local  committees  on  which  the  missionary  has  a 
seat,  but  his  power  is  only  commensurate  with  his  per- 
sonal influence.  If  his  advice  is  decisive  it  is  accidental 
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and  not  by  any  right  of  veto.  He  certainly  cannot  use 
such  schools  for  evangelism. 

Under  these  circumstances  some  missionaries  feel  that 
they  are  only  there  because  of  what  education  owes  to 
Missions.  A generation  will  arise  “ that  knew  not 
Joseph”  and  then  the  secularisation  of  education  will  be 
complete. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  to  say  that  a revision  of  the 
content  of  education  has  resulted  in  a conviction  on  the 
part  of  Government  as  well  as  Missions  that  the  greatest 
importance  must  be  attached  to  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  related  to  the  conditions  of  life  and  to  the 
daily  experience  of  the  pupils.  “ It  should  find  expression,” 
I quote  the  words  of  an  official  Memorandum,  “ in  habits 
of  self-discipline  and  loyalty  to  the  community.” 

It  is  also  true  to  say  that  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  ultimate  aim  of  education,  which  is  the  fashioning  of 
young  lives  to  take  their  fit  place  in  the  world. 

The  critic  will  no  doubt  reply  that  in  practice  the  aim 
of  education  is  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  like 
pouring  water  into  a pot.  In  fact  the  teacher  and 
pupil  think  of  nothing  else  but  passing  examinations. 

He  also  finds  that  Bible  teaching  is  the  worst  taught 
subject  in  the  school.  In  some  Territories  it  is  not 
officially  examined,  and  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  there- 
fore, think  it  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  responsibility  for  Bible  teaching  and  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  is  often  considered  by  Government 
to  be  the  special  job  of  the  Missions  interested  in  the  school. 

No  doubt  the  Government  generally  would  prefer  a 
course  of  religious  instruction  to  be  drafted  on  a co- 
operative basis,  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  denomina- 
tions, but  they  do  not  insist  upon  this  because  they  are 
well  aware  of  the  existence  of  theological  and  denomina- 
tional passions  and  prejudices. 

In  this  they  are  justified.  We  are  a bellicose  crowd. 
If  I,  of  the  L.M.S.,  am  really  keen  on  simple  Bible  teach- 
ing my  friends  in  some  other  denomination  hold  I am  not 
teaching  religion  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  those  friends  of  mine  use  the 
religious  instruction  period,  either  themselves  or  through 
their  appointed  teachers,  for  denominational  and  doctrinal 
teaching  I accuse  them  of  proselytism. 

In  either  case  the  wigs  are  on  the  green. 

In  some  places  it  is  true  attempts  have  been  made  in 
various  ways  to  find  a modus  denominationalis  vivendi.  In 
co-operated  schools  each  Church  or  Mission  has  the  right 
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to  instruct  its  own  pupils  during  the  religious  instruction 
period  and  so  on. 

At  this  point  let  us  see  what  some  missions  at  any  rate 
think  of  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  and  their  effective- 
ness in  this  matter  of  religious  instruction.  In  the 
Bechuanaland  area,  both  Union  and  Protectorate,  it  was 
my  task  to  send  out  the  1930  questionnaire  of  this  Con- 
ference and  to  collect  the  replies . Out  of  nine  denominations 
circularised  only  four  replied,  but  in  certain  of  these 
cases  several  members  of  the  same  denomination  sent 
me  valuable  answers.  I should  add  that  the  denomina- 
tions which  replied  were  the  L.M.S.,  Wesleyans,  Berlin 
Mission  and  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

It  was  asked — 

What  percentage  of  teachers  are  communicants  or  full 
Church  members  ? The  answers  ranged  from  100  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  and  the  average  was  90  per  cent. 

Do  school  teachers  use  a religious  syllabus  ? Answers, 
eight  yes,  three  no. 

Is  it  thought  satisfactory  ? Seven  yes,  four  no. 

Do  teachers  in  general  make  use  of  the  full  time  allowed 
for  religious  instruction  ? Ten  yes,  one  no. 

Is  Church  membership  being  added  to  through  the 
religious  influence  (or  instruction)  of  the  day  schools  ? 
Nine  yes,  one  no. 

Do  day  schools  perceptibly  influence  Christian  life 
and  character  and  foster  social  service  in  the  community  ? 
Six  yes,  four  no. 

These  replies  are  interesting.  The  impression  gained 
is  that  it  is  the  teacher  who  counts,  above  everything  else. 
The  problem  of  Christian  Education  is  really  the  problem 
of  the  Christian  teacher. 

Whether  the  special  period  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
opportunity  for  imparting  Bible  knowledge,  including 
pre-eminently  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  which  in  my  view 
is  its  real  purpose,  or  whether  it  is  devoted  to  denomina- 
tional and  doctrinal  teaching  which,  again  in  my  view, 
may  lead  to  proselytism  as  distinct  from  evangelism,  the 
fact  remains  that  its  ultimate  value  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  ability  and  character — especially  the  character — 
of  the  teacher. 

One  more  point — We  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
definitions  of  religious  education  and  so  forth  laid  down 
by  the  able  and  devoted  men  and  women  who  have  attend- 
ed such  Conferences  as  those  at  Le  Zoute  and  Jerusalem. 
I think  it  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  keep  such  ideals 
before  our  people.  Listen  to  this — ■“  Religious  educa- 
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tion  in  the  Christian  sense  includes  all  efforts  and  pro- 
cesses which  help  to  bring  children  and  adults  into  a vital 
and  saving  experience  of  God  revealed  in  Christ,  to 
quicken  the  sense  of  God  as  a living  reality  so  that  com- 
munion with  him  becomes  a natural  habit  and  principle  of 
life  : to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  their 
growing  experience  of  life  in  the  light  of  ultimate  values,  to 
establish  attitudes  and  habits  of  Christlike  living  in  common 
life  and  in  all  human  relations,  and  to  enlarge  and  deepen 
the  understanding  of  the  historic  facts  on  which  Chris- 
tianity rests,  of  the  rich  content  of  Christian  experience, 
belief  and  doctrine  ” (Jerusalem  A.D.  1928). 

Listen  also  to  this — “ And  he  appointed  twelve  that 
they  might  be  with  him  ” (Galilee  A.D.  30). 

I always  have  a feeling  that  Conferences  deal  with  the 
universal  and  we  in  our  daily  round  have  to  deal  with  the 
particular,  which  is  more  difficult.  Put  a long  definition 
of  Education  up  on  the  wall  of  a Mission  School  and  it 
will  have  little  effect.  We  must  be  its  interpreters  in  the 
particulars  of  life. 

I therefore  turn  now,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said 
(some  of  it  I hope  worthy  of  discussion  and  some  of  it  I 
am  sure  controversial)  to  the  question  : Can  these  schools 

with  wffiich  we  are  all  familiar  be  used  as  agencies  for 
Evangelism  ? Evangelism  I take  to  be  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  first  step  in  the  remaking 
of  men  and  women. 

Some  will  say  that  in  view  of  the  gradual  secularisation 
of  the  schools  we  cannot  expect  them  to  subserve  the  ends 
of  Evangelism  as  in  the  days  when  they  were  Mission 
Schools,  pure  and  simple.  And  this,  some  hold,  is 
specially  true  of  co-operated  schools.  As  evangelistic 
agencies  they  can  be  counted  out. 

I do  not,  however,  think  we  are  necessarily  committed 
to  that  view.  Nor  do  I wish  to  create  the  impression  that 
as  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned  Christian  Education  is 
a thing  of  the  past.  I would  suggest  here,  briefly,  the 
phases  of  education  in  which  we  have  a special  interest 
and  in  which  I believe  our  influence  can  be  exerted  for  good. 

1.  In  the  training  of  teachers  we  should  do  our  utmost 
to  see  that  religion  is  not  only  taught  but  caught. 

I wonder  if  our  Training  Institutions  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  great  opportunity  that  is  still  theirs  ? 

Do  we  definitely  direct  our  religious  teaching  to  the 
winning  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  Christ  ? 

Or  are  our  religious  efforts  about  as  formal  as  other 
features  of  a time-table  ? 
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Do  we  talk  to  our  pupils  specially  about  Church  member- 
ship, moral  problems  and  sex  relations  ? 

Do  we  have  classes  not  only  for  catechumens  but  for 
Church  members,  realising  the  importance  of  “ building- 
up  ” those  who  are  already  professed  Christians  ? 

Do  we  seek  to  make  our  Pathfinder  and  Wayfarer  work 
as  Christian  as  possible  ? 

Do  we  take  time  for  personal  work  ? 

Do  we  make  opportunities  for  community  and  social 
service  and  Sunday  school  work,  which  is  often  just  the 
spark  that  is  needed  to  light  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  our 
pupils’  lives.  Self-expression  in  this  type  of  work  is  often 
of  far  greater  value  than  being  preached  to.  Have  we 
fully  tapped  the  resources  of  the  S.C.A.  ? 

2.  It  is  our  duty,  as  Missionary  Managers  of  Schools 
and  Grantees,  to  follow  up  the  young  teachers.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  here  to  describe  the  kind  of  life  they  live 
in  the  village  or  town  location,  and  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Do  we  help  them  as  we  might 
in  their  reading,  in  their  amusements  and  in  their  various 
out-of-school  activities  ? I am  quite  sure  that  in  some 
areas  it  is  worth  while  the  mission  setting  aside  a special 
man  for  the  kind  of  personal  and  supervision  work  that 
this  involves.  It  is  a most  valuable  indirect  aid  to  evange- 
lism. 

3.  In  our  relations  with  Governments  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can,  by  our  willingness  to  co-operate  with  one 
another  and  our  zeal  for  ideals  in  education,  help  to  lift 
our  schools  up  to  that  point  of  efficiency  which  will  make 
them  fair  field  for  the  fruits  of  evangelism  to  ripen.  We 
have  everything  to  gain  from  the  highest  educational 
efficiency. 

4.  We  have  at  present  “ the  right  of  entry  ” into  the 
day  schools.  By  arrangement  it  is  quite  possible  for  us 
to  help  the  teachers  in  their  religious  and  moral  instruction 
periods.  Bearing  in  mind  the  divergent  views  on  this 
point  set  forth  above,  this  opportunity,  grasped  with 
wisdom  and  understanding,  may  be  of  the  highest  value. 

I have  heard  pupils  say  that  a good  evangelist,  specially 
selected  for  this  work,  quite  definitely  gave  them  their 
first  love  for  the  Bible,  inspired  in  them  a love  for  Jesus, 
and  was  the  chief  means  of  leading  them  on  to  Church 
membership. 

We  can  help  to  see  to  it  that  the  religious  instruction 
period  is  not  abused  by  the  teachers.  I have  heard  a boy 
say  that  when  he  showed  a special  interest  in  the  Bible 
lesson  the  teacher  reproved  him  with  the  words  “ Why 
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do  you  waste  your  time  on  the  Bible  r Are  you  going  to 
be  a minister  ? ” 

5.  I think  also  that  in  our  Training  Schools  we  should 
see  that  opportunities  are  given  for  instruction  in  how  best 
to  teach  the  Bible  and  how  to  deal  with  the  subjects  for 
moral  instruction — truth,  honesty,  purity,  self-control  and 
so  on. 

6.  I think  that  many  of  our  Religious  Instruction  Sylla- 
buses need  drastic  revision.  Granted  that  there  is  a real 
affinity  between  much  of  Old  Testament  life  and  the  life 
of  the  Bantu  (“  I covet  the  Old  Testament  for  my  people  ” 
said  Dr.  Aggrey,)  I think  we  are  inclined  to  overload  the 
syllabus  with  the  Old  Testament  at  the  expense  of  the 
New. 

I should  also  like  to  see  teachers,  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  with  due  judgment,  attempt  to  give  children 
a clearer  and  better  idea  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
scenes  by  simple  dramatisation.  Why  not  adapt  to  our 
Bible  lessons  in  the  day  schools  the  same  wise  use  of  the 
blackboard  and  self-expression  methods  that  we  are 
finding  useful  not  only  in  the  secular  subjects  of  the  day 
school,  but  in  our  Sunday  schools  ? 

Stories  of  David  and  Goliath,  Samuel,  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  and  so  on,  and  the  Christmas  scene  at  Bethle- 
hem lend  themselves  to  experiments  of  this  nature. 

7.  I should  like  also  to  plead  for  the  rightful  place  of 
worship  in  opening  school — that  there  should  be  a special 
place  for  it  in  the  time-table,  that  the  teacher  himself 
should  be  reverent  and  sincere  and  the  building  clean  and 
tidy. 

Apart  from  intelligent  and  devoted  work  on  our  part 
in  the  training  of  and  follow-up  work  amongst  teachers, 
and  apart  from  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  religi- 
ous instruction  period,  realising  and  bringing  it  home  to 
our  teachers  that  their  lives  are  the  best  testimony  to  what 
they  teach,  I do  not  see  that  direct  evangelistic  work  can 
be  done  through  the  primary  schools. 

Special  campaigns  seem  to  me  to  be  possible  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  school  is  a convenient  centre  from  which 
to  operate.  We  are  then  dealing  with  the  children  as 
children  and  not  as  school-children , and  this  particular 
branch  of  Evangelism  seems  to  me  to  fall  outside  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  “ Evangelism  through  Education.” 

To  sum  up,  I think  we  shall  agree  that  our  missionary 
influence  in  the  schools  is  becoming  more  and  more 
indirect.  But  in  many  respects  this  is  an  advantage. 
Freed  from  special  and  formal  control  we  may  be  able  to 
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exercise  a greater  personal  influence  through  friendship 
and  comradeship.  Nor  shall  we  forget  that  for  Jesus  our 
Lord  there  was  no  real  dualism  between  education  and 
religion.  He  was  concerned  with  the  whole  man.  “ Go 
ye  and  make  learners  of  all  nations.” 

What  we  have  to  do,  in  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  educated  African  is  a man  with  his  roots  deep  in 
religion,  that  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  religion  is 
an  essential  factor  in  education,  and  that  whether  it  be 
undertaken  by  Governments  or  Missions  education 
should  be  directed  towards  the  fashioning  of  character  and 
not  merely  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 


EVANGELISM  THROUGH  THE  PRINTED 
WORD. 

Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Shepherd, 

Director  of  Publications,  Lovedale. 

There  is  a well-known  story  of  an  African  missionary 
who  at  great  labour  had  the  New  Testament  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived, 
but  who  when  the  printed  books  were  distributed  found 
them  of  little  use,  because  having  despised  the  educational 
work  of  missions  he  had  failed  to  teach  his  people  how  to 
read.  The  story  obviously  has  none  of  the  local  colour 
of  South  Africa.  The  earliest  missionaries  to  the  Southern 
Continent  almost  from  the  beginning  called  to  their  aid 
the  printed  word  and  their  successors  have  followed  in 
their  steps.  A fruit  of  this  is  that  we  have  to-day  a com- 
paratively large  and  growing  class  of  literate  Bantu  people. 
The  proportion  of  those  who  know  letters  among  the 
Bantu  is  much  larger  than  in  countries  like  India  and 
China.  We  deplore,  and  rightly  deplore,  the  lack  of 
adequate  educational  facilities  provided  for  the  Native 
people  of  the  Union,  but  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  are  being  taught  to  know  something 
of  the  contents  of  books,  and  being  taught  these  things  in 
mission  schools.  Moreover,  there  is  a respect  for  the 
printed  word  among  the  Bantu  which  is  full  of  possibili- 
ties. Mr.  Jabavu,  giving  evidence  before  the  Native 
Economic  Commission,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Bantu  are  apt  to  attach  unusual  importance  to  statements 
that  appear  in  print  ; being  in  print  they  must  be  true  ! 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  possibilities  of  evangelism 
through  the  printed  word  is  obvious.  In  the  Press  we 
have  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  evangelistic  agencies, 
and  the  more  education  spreads  the  mightier  will  that 
agency  become.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  literature  can 
never  be  a substitute  for  the  missionary.  The  personal 
factor,  the  living  voice  can  never  be  replaced,  but  must 
always  have  an  influence  all  its  own.  But  the  printed 
word  has  its  own  power.  “ It  can  be  read  and  re-read 
and  pondered  over  : it  can  reach  a vastly  greater  congre- 
gation than  is  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary, 
it  can  accompany  the  hospital  patient  to  his  home.  ...  it 
can  travel  forth  as  the  pioneer  where  the  climate  is  deadly, 
and  the  population  is  sparse  and  conditions  are  un- 
friendly and  hostile.  The  printed  page  alone  is  the  ubi- 
quitous missionary.”  (Dr.  J.  H.  Ritson). 
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As  has  been  indicated,  this  has  never  been  lost  sight  of 
in  South  African  missions.  Professor  Westermann, 
speaking  of  our  continent,  declared,  “ There  is  many  a 
tribe  whose  literature  could  be  carried  in  a lady’s  pocket 
handkerchief.”  That  does  not  apply  in  this  quarter. 
Nor  can  Dr.  Mott’s  charge  concerning  some  mission 
fields  be  laid  at  our  door  : “ The  Christian  agencies  are 
teaching  vast  numbers  to  read,  but  are  leaving  it  all  too 
much  to  the  non-Christian  and  even  anti-religious  ele- 
ments to  supply  the  reading  matter.” 

In  the  valuable  Bibliography  of  African  Christian 
Literature  published  by  the  Conference  of  Missionary 
Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1923,  with  its 
Supplement  published  in  1927,  we  have  the  names  of 
eighteen  South  African  Mission  Presses.  Moreover,  the 
lists  of  books  published  reveal  a fair  vernacular  literature 
provided  by  or  for  South  African  missions.  In  Xosa, 
Zulu  and  Suto  we  have  lists  of  over  100  publications  in 
each  language.  Our  Missions  have  not  been  neglectful 
of  the  possibilities  for  evangelism  through  the  printed 
word. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  vast  room 
for  a forward  movement  in  this  connection.  The  Jeru- 
salem Conference  said  of  the  production,  publication  and 
circulation  of  Christian  literature,  “ It  is  generally  recog- 
nised and  admitted  that  this  is  the  most  neglected  part  of 
the  missionary  enterprise.  There  is  possibly  no  other 
missionary  subject  on  which  so  many  resolutions  have 
been  passed  and  so  few  put  into  effect.”  This  does  not 
seem  an  unfair  comment  on  the  work  of  our  own  Confer- 
ence. The  published  proceedings  of  our  past  Confer- 
ences reveal  that  the  matter  has  frequently  been  dealt 
with,  but  little  or  no  action  taken.  At  Le  Zoute  it  was 
said,  “ Co-operative  literature  Committees  have  now  been 
appointed  in  all  the  chief  sections  of  Africa  in  which 
missionary  conferences  have  been  formed.”  The  General 
Missionary  Conference  which  met  at  Johannesburg  in 
1925  asked  the  Executive  to  appoint  a Literature  Com- 
mittee, but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done.  As  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  a definite  lead,  while  the  missions  in 
every  language  area  ought  to  be  working  at  a carefully 
prepared  literature  programme,  our  efforts  are  haphazard. 
There  is  no  definite,  concerted  plan  of  production.  Our 
presses  publish  a good  deal,  but  there  are  serious  gaps 
and  also  much  overlapping.  Quality  suffers  and  even 
quantity  is  diminished.  We  are  humbled  if  we  turn,  for 
example,  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  neighbouring  field 
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of  Madagascar.  The  Malagasy  language,  which  is  the 
combined  production  of  several  missions,  has  the  largest 
list  in  the  Bibliography  to  which  I have  referred,  having 
345  entries,  and  what  is  more  important,  it  sets  up  a 
standard  beyond  anything  achieved  in  the  chief  language 
areas  of  the  main  African  continent.  How  badly  we  as  a 
whole  compare  is  seen  when  we  find  that  in  Madagascar 
they  have  vernacular  commentaries  on  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament  and  on  many  parts  of  the  Old  as  well. 
The  only  approach  we  have  made  to  this  in  South  Africa 
is  in  Basutoland  where  the  Morija  Press  has  produced  a 
series  of  commentaries.  I wish  later  to  make  a proposal 
so  that  this  Conference  may  make  a contribution  to  a 
definite  plan  of  production. 

Meantime  let  us  survey  briefly  some  of  the  evangelistic 
agencies  lying  to  hand  in  literature  and  the  possibilities 
for  their  development.  One  fact,  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance for  the  evangelism  of  our  people  through  the  printed 
word,  is  that  among  the  southern  Bantu  the  Bible  is  easily 
the  best  seller.  While  that  is  so  no  one  need  despair,  for 
it  is  also  the  best  evangelist  ; it  carries  within  its  covers  the 
very  Gospel  message  and  brings  Christ  to  men  and  men  to 
Christ.  The  work  of  the  Bible  Societies  in  supplying  the 
printed  Word  as  they  do  and  at  the  cost  they  do,  merits 
the  warmest  acknowledgment  of  this  Conference.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  list  of  African 
languages  in  which  versions  are  published  by  the  Bible 
Societies  has  risen  from  225  in  1924  to  252  in  1931,  of 
which  ten  were  new  last  year.  If  our  failure  to  produce  a 
sufficiency  of  other  books  has  enabled  the  Native  people 
of  South  Africa  to  see  the  supreme  importance  of  the  book, 
then  that  failure  is  not  altogether  to  be  deplored. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  future,  however,  must  be  the 
production  of  books  that  will  lead  to  more  intelligent 
Bible  reading  and  the  greater  equipment  of  men  who 
personally  deliver  its  message.  Commentaries,  Bible 
Dictionaries,  a Concordance  and  other  helps  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  are  required.  In  addition,  we  ought  to 
be  producing  more  attractive  literature,  with  material 
taken  directly  from  the  Bible,  for  the  non-church  member 
and  for  the  young.  Picture  books  with  Bible  stories  in 
the  vernacular,  booklets,  tracts,  etc.,  might  win  many,  if 
effectively  prepared  and  distributed.  In  this  connection 
I would  like  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  service  being 
rendered  by  the  Scripture  Gift  Mission  of  London.  They 
have  produced  eleven  tracts,  some  in  the  form  of  booklets 
and  some  as  cards,  in  Xosa.  They  confine  themselves  to 
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the  actual  words  of  Scripture.  These  tracts  have  the 
promise  of  being  an  effective  agency.  I may  mention 
that  on  behalf  of  the  Lovedale  Missionary  Companies  we 
made  a request  for  a supply  of  the  tracts  and  received 
500  of  each,  or  5500  in  all,  free  of  charge. 

The  production  of  general  literature  with  a robust 
evangelistic  appeal  and  literature  of  an  apologetic  nature 
such  as  might  meet  the  needs  of  educated  Natives  de- 
mands much  more  careful  and  energetic  attention  on  the 
part  of  South  African  missionary  societies.  It  is  true 
that  certain  religious  classics,  like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  and  similar  books  may  be  had  in 
the  vernacular.  The  evangelistic  service  they  render 
ought  not  to  be  under-estimated,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  most  of  our  literature  is  directed  towards  the  up- 
building of  the  converted  in  the  Christian  life  and  only  a 
small  quantity  to  the  winning  of  those  who  are  outside. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  is  anxious  to  make 
a contribution  to  the  wider  dissemination  of  evangelistic 
literature  in  African  languages  and  the  facilities  they 
offer  should  be  seized  with  both  hands.  One  of  the 
encouraging  features  of  present-day  circumstances  is  that 
many  Africans  are  offering  MSS.  of  various  kinds  for 
publication.  These  deserve  every  encouragement  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  their  efforts  to  provide  facili- 
ties whereby  they  may  influence  for  God  their  fellow- 
Africans. 

South  Africa  requires  to  give  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  newspaper  evangelism.  The  success  of  this 
method  of  declaring  the  Word,  first  employed  in  Japan, 
has  abundantly  justified  its  use  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  newspapers,  among  them  leading  newspapers,  are 
more  ready  to  accept  religious  articles  to-day  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Our  vernacular  newspapers  are  obviously 
in  need  of  contributors,  and  good  religious  articles  would 
almost  certainly  be  accepted  and  published  either  in 
English  or  in  the  vernacular.  The  possibilities  of  this 
form  of  service  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  Rev.  Ray 
E.  Phillips  in  the  columns  of  Umteteli  wa  Bantu.  The 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  serious  consideration 
will  have  to  be  given  to  the  producing  of  a religious  weekly 
for  the  Bantu. 

Among  the  resolutions  of  the  Le  Zoute  Conference  we 
find  the  following  : “ In  addition,  we  urge  the  educa- 
tional and  evangelistic  importance  of  pictures,  and  recom- 
mend the  preparation  and  co-operative  publication  of 
pictures  suitable  for  the  African  school,  family,  commu- 
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nity  and  church  life.”  The  love  of  many  of  our  Native 
people  for  pictures  deserves  to  be  exploited,  in  the  best 
sense.  In  many  Native  homes  one  comes  on  religious 
pictures  which  are  far  from  pleasing.  It  behoves  mis- 
sionary bodies  to  create  the  means  whereby  really  good 
pictures  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  Native  people 
at  small  cost.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Conference  to 
know  that  there  has  been  discovered  in  the  Cape  Province 
a Native  youth,  aged  22,  of  decided  artistic  gifts,  who  has 
recently  been  commissioned  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  to  produce  twenty  pictures  suitable  for  posters 
and  for  illustrating  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Still  another  form  of  evangelism  in  which  the  Press  can 
help  is  through  the  publication  of  plays.  Our  Bantu 
people  have  distinct  histrionic  gifts,  and  the  Bible  message 
might  come  home  to  larger  numbers  if  they  themselves 
acted  or  saw  others  act  some  of  the  Bible  stories.  In  this 
connection,  if  I may  mention  again  the  Lovedale  Press, 
we  planned  to  publish  four  plays.  One  of  them  which  we 
printed  was  a play  in  eight  acts  founded  on  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  We  heard  from  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
powerful  effect  it  produced  on  Native  audiences.  The 
black  angels,  we  were  told,  were  particularly  effective  ! 
We  had  in  our  hands  also  the  MSS.  of  two  other  plays, 
one  “ Joseph  ” and  the  other  “ Saul  and  David.”  Finan- 
cial reasons,  however,  have  prevented  our  proceeding  with 
the  series.  Here,  however,  is  a field  waiting  cultivation. 

Many  considerations,  indeed,  lay  upon  us  as  mission- 
aries the  necessity  of  producing  more  and  better  books. 
There  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  still  waiting  to  be 
won  for  the  Kingdom.  If  we  do  not  put  literature  into 
their  hands,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  Communism  and 
other  agencies  will.  The  duty  is  surely  laid  upon  us  of 
guarding  those  who  have  learned  to  read,  so  that  they  may 
not  find  the  wrong  books.  There  are  also  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Church  members  whose  faith  would  be 
deepened,  love  increased  and  service  made  more  effective 
if  careful  and  devout  reading  became  part  of  their  daily 
life. 

When  the  needed  books  are  produced,  the  problem  of 
distribution  will  demand  increased  attention.  In  the 
economic  world  we  are  familiar  with  the  declaration  that 
the  chief  difficulties  to-day  are  not  difficulties  of  production 
but  of  distribution.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  South 
African  mission  field  is  for  the  various  mission  presses  to 
make  their  present  publications  known  and  to  seek  in- 
creased means  of  distribution  so  that  good  literature  may 
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find  its  way  into  the  hands  and  homes  of  Christian  and 
non-Christian.  Advertising  must  be  done  on  a wider 
scale.  Suitable  agencies  should  be  sought,  and  not 
least  in  purely  Native  areas.  The  colporteur  should 
perhaps  be  more  widely  employed.  A certain  missionary 
institution  through  a handsome  gift  was  able  to  put  on  the 
road  a colporteur  caravan.  This  motor  caravan  travels 
round  a wide  area.  The  colporteur  is  tri-lingual  and 
conducts  evangelistic  services  in  Afrikaans,  Xosa  and 
English,  and  leaves  with  his  converts  and  others  books 
that  will  quicken  and  build  up.  Last  year  the  caravan 
sold  £491  worth  of  books,  including  410  Bibles  and  290 
Testaments.  Even  more  influential  than  the  work  of  the 
colporteur  would  be  the  training  of  every  missionary  to 
regard  the  distribution  of  literature  as  a sacred  duty. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  1929  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Margaret  Wrong,  m.a.,  as  secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  on  Christian  Literature  for 
Africa.  Miss  Wrong  devotes  her  whole  time  to  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  literature  for  African  people.  It  is 
possible  that  she  may  soon  pay  South  Africa  a visit.  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  Conference  appoint  a 
Committee,  not  too  large  but  representative  of  the  various 
societies  producing  literature  in  our  field,  to  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Committee  of  which  Miss  Wrong 
is  Secretary.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  demand  for  spiritual 
light  and  mental  food  among  our  Bantu  people,  we  must 
have  a much  more  masterly  and  united  plan.  A body 
such  as  I have  mentioned  would  probably  have  to  be 
purely  advisory,  at  least  at  the  outset,  but  it  could  do 
certain  things,  for  example  : 

(a)  Establish  means  to  make  more  widely  known  the 
existing  literature  ; 

(b)  Survey  and  evaluate  with  courage  and  candour  the 
literature  now  available  ; 

(c)  Discover  the  unfilled  gaps  or  needs  and  suggest 
the  order  in  which  these  needs  should  be  met ; 

(d)  Search  out  the  persons  best  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  literary  ability  to  supply  the  particular 
needs,  and  especially  to  encourage  African  talent ; 

(e)  Urge  missionary  societies  to  make  arrangements, 
financial  and  otherwise,  so  that  conditions  would 
be  favourable  for  the  best  literary  work  ; 

(f)  Draw  on  the  experience  of  other  lands  regarding  the 
largest  and  most  satisfactory  introduction  and  use 
of  literature  ; 
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(g)  Endeavour  to  stimulate  the  love  of  reading  among 
the  Bantu  people. 

At  the  other  end  of  our  Continent  there  is  a Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Literature  for  Moslems,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Cairo.  There,  with  very  meagre  finan- 
cial backing  but  with  pooling  of  experience,  insight  and 
influence  results  of  a very  notable  kind  have  been  achieved. 
Something  of  the  same  nature  is  called  for  in  Southern 
Africa,  so  that  we  may  secure  an  immediate  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  literature  in  Bantu  languages. 
Through  an  inter-denominational  body  taking  a wide 
view  and  working  with  sustained  enthusiasm,  we  might 
expect  a greater  variety  and  higher  standard  of  the  litera- 
ture in  our  mission  field  and  thereby  ensure  a notable 
contribution  to  evangelisation. 

Discussion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Porteous  speaking  of  the  united  schools  of  the 
O.F.S.,  said  that  religious  instruction  in  these  schools  had 
been  ineffective.  A short,  inter-denominatinal  cate- 
chism, as  used  in  Scotland,  had  been  introduced  and 
translated,  and  promised  to  be  of  value.  The  co-opera- 
tive management  of  the  schools  had  not  diminished  the 
spiritual  side  of  their  activities. 

Principal  A.  Kerr  (Fort  Hare)  described  efforts  made  in 
the  Ciskei  to  awaken  in  managers  and  teachers  of  schools 
a sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  religious  side  of  their 
work.  The  religious  life  of  teachers  could  not  be  deepened 
by  any  system  ; the  vital  need  was  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  teacher-students  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
spiritual,  and  the  presence  in  them  of  a genuine  experience 
of  Christ.  This  made  the  Training  Institution  the  main 
factor  in  the  situation. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Molefe{ S.C.A.)  said  that  the  forty  institutions 
of  the  country  sent  out  each  year  a thousand  teachers. 
In  many  of  the  institutions  there  was  little  personal  con- 
tact between  Principals  and  students,  w'hich  led  to  con- 
siderable neglect  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. In  cases  where  such  contact  existed,  the  effect 
was  seen  in  the  evangelistic  character  of  the  work  done  by 
the  teachers.  To  this  end,  selection  of  the  staff  of  an 
Institution  was  a matter  of  the  highest  importance. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Burrough  (Transvaal  Education  Depart- 
ment) spoke  of  movements  in  the  direction  of  secularising 
Native  education.  The  exclusion  of  religious  teaching 
from  schools  in  England  had  been  followed  by  disastrous 
results.  The  policy  of  Native  education  should  be 
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shaped  by  missionary  influences.  Missionary  control  of 
schools  should  be  close  and  direct. 

Mr.  Z.  Matthews  (Adams  Mission)  emphasised  the 
importance  of  European  members  of  the  staff  of  Training 
Institutions  engaging  in  evangelistic  work,  which  should 
not  be  left  entirely  to  the  Native  staff,  or  to  the  S.C.A. 
The  whole  work  of  a school  should  be  permeated  by  the 
religious  spirit,  and  every  opportunity  taken  to  inculcate 
moral  truth.  Fuller  co-operation  between  managers  and 
teachers  was  an  urgent  need. 

Rev.  J.  Sandstrom,  dealing  with  the  question  of  litera- 
ture, mentioned  the  issue  of  new  commentaries  in  Zulu 
by  the  Lutheran  Mission. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Dornan  mentioned  an  early  issue  of  a trans- 
lation of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Mr.  Kgasa  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
literature  already  supplied. 

In  replying  to  the  discussion  : — 

Rev.  A.  J.  Haile  emphasised  again  the  importance  of 
giving  help  and  encouragement  to  the  teacher,  both  at 
Institutions  and  in  the  schools. 

Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Shepherd  pressed  for  the  appointment  of 
a Committee  on  Literature.  Very  large  quantities  of 
vernacular  books  were  disposed  of  every  year. 
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WORK  AMONG  WOMEN  IN  URBAN 
AREAS. 

Deaconess  Elsie  Vigor, 

Church  of  the  Province. 

The  evangelisation  of  South  Africa  is  being  carried  on 
in  a state  of  world-wide  chaos,  the  effects  of  which  reach 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  this  sub-continent  and  are  being 
most  acutely  felt  in  the  Urban  areas. 

Our  own  perplexities  make  us  realise  how  terribly 
puzzling  it  must  be  for  “ would  be  ” converts  as  well  as  for 
the  newly-born  Christians  ; it  is  a bewildering  state  for 
them.  Missionaries  teach  the  Christian  faith  and  its 
application  to  everyday  life  but  these  are  continually 
contradicted  by  many  so-called  Christians  ; it  does  seem 
the  fog  caused  by  these  inconsistencies  is  being  used  by 
the  evil  one  in  a very  subtle  way.  The  present-day 
disregard  of  Christian  standards  is  perhaps  a more  power- 
ful force  than  the  first  Christians  had  to  face— then  their 
enemies  were  pagan  or  heathen  by  birth  and  upbringing, 
but  the  modern  foes  of  newly-born  Christians  are  non- 
practising Christians  or  even  perverts,  and  their  contrary 
witness  is  a poisonous  weapon  which  requires  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  armour  as  well  as  skill  to  use  it. 

We  must  add  to  this,  the  bewilderment  which  is  pro- 
duced through  our  own  unhappy  divisions.  We  can 
never  know  how  much  this  state  has  retarded  our  progress 
in  the  evangelisation  of  the  Bantu. 

These  are  the  forces  at  work. 

The  Field.  All  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  have 
a Native  population  in  their  vicinity  which  has  been 
drawn  there  by  the  needs  of  the  Europeans— our  needs 
have  entirely  changed  the  lives  of  the  Bantu. 

The  gold  mining  industry  is  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  upheaval  our  European  enterprise  has  made  to 
them.  It  has  been  compared  to  a gigantic  octopus  which 
has  spread  out  its  arms  through  the  length  and  breath  of 
South  Africa.  It  has  sucked  in  every  kind  of  labourer  and 
is  directly  and  indirectly  influencing  almost  every  side  of 
their  lives.  A gradual  absorption  has  taken  place  until  it 
has  come  about  that  nearly  all  the  men  have  left  the 
kraals  ; the  power  of  the  chief  with  the  tribal  laws  has 
broken  down  and  in  their  stead  the  Bantu  are  controlled 
by  a great  system  which  is  impersonal  and  so  often 
meaningless  in  the  demands  it  makes  upon  them.  They 
find  themselves  controlled  by  a power  instead  of  a person. 

Although  the  women  are  not  so  closely  connected  as 
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the  men  in  this  upheaval,  yet  their  lives  have  been  com- 
pletely altered  by  this  impersonal  magnet  and  they  have 
been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  leave  their  homes, 
change  their  mode  of  living  and  adapt  themselves  to 
living  and  working  among  strangers.  Europeans  draw  a 
line  and  expect  the  Natives  to  toe  it  ! Newcomers  and 
visitors  are  struck  by  the  sites  chosen  for  the  Native 
locations  (e.g.  Johannesburg’s  first  was  moved  in  1906 
from  Brixton  to  the  sewerage  farm  at  Klipspruit),  by  the 
overcrowding  and  squalor  in  the  yards  of  our  towns  and 
cities.  Most  of  them  have  their  notoriously  bad  spots — 
District  Six  in  Cape  Town,  Prospect  Township  and  Vrede- 
dorp  in  Johannesburg  ; in  the  case  of  the  Reef,  authorities 
can  plead  unpreparedness — the  sudden  rush  of  Native 
labourers  for  whom  no  one  was  ready,  and  the  flow  has 
continued  until  now.  Municipalities  have  been  trying  to 
cope  with  the  problem  but  it  is  always  beyond  them. 
Bloemfontein  has  set  a good  standard,  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg  and  others  are  steadily  providing  similar 
townships  but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  before 
they  can  rest  on  their  oars  ; the  public  would  denounce 
the  present  conditions  in  which  Natives  are  living  if  they 
knew,  but  they  keep  their  blinds  drawn  on  that  side  and 
plead  ignorance.  Under  the  Urban  Areas  Act  townships 
for  Natives  have  been  built  with  the  aim  of  drawing  them 
from  the  residential  quarters  of  our  cities  and  towns  ; in 
Johannesburg  there  are  three  : — 

1.  Klipspruit  with  a population  of  over  8,000 ; here  they 
may  build  their  own  houses  and  pay  8/-  to  10/-  per  month 
per  stand. 

2.  Western  Native  Township , population  over  16,000, 
rents  30/-  for  three  rooms,  25/-  for  two  rooms,  20/-  for 
one  room. 

3.  Eastern  Native  Township.  There  are  also  two 
privately  owned  townships,  Sophiatown  and  Alexandra 
Township,  where  Natives  pay  stand  rent  and  put  up  their 
own  houses. 

There  remain  twenty-five  European  townships  which 
have  not  yet  been  proclaimed  because  at  the  moment 
there  is  nowhere  else  to  send  the  Native  inhabitants  ; it  is 
in  some  of  these  districts  that  such  terrible  conditions 
prevail,  the  most  filthy  yards  in  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  people  to  live  decently.  The  yards  provide 
common  latrines  but  no  bath  rooms,  bins  for  refuse  are 
usually  overflowing  and  the  garbage  lies  about.  They 
are  full  of  disease  and  vice. 
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The  People.  There  is  only  fragmentary  information 
available  as  to  numbers  because  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
last  census. 

Rate  of  increase  of  women  from  Rural  to  Urban  areas  : 
in  1911  7.20 
in  1921  50.33 

These  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — (a)  Heathen, 
(b)  Christian. 

(a)  The  majority  are  among  this  class  and  only  a few 
of  them  are  converted  for  they  rarely  come  into 
contact  with  those  who  are  true  evangelists. 

(b)  1.  These  come  as  Christians  from  their  homes  and 
being  commended  by  their  priests  and  ministers 
find  themselves  in  a fellowship  which  grips  and 
holds  them. 

2.  Lapsed  Christians.  These  for  some  reason  have 
not  brought  letters  of  commendation  and  so  have 
failed  to  find  those  who  would  help  them  ; they  are 
very  easily  lost  in  any  one  of  the  big  locations. 

Conditions.  Native  wages  are  the  lowest  in  the  country 
and  the  women  are  compelled  to  supplement  the  husbands’ 
earnings  by  taking  in  washing,  by  going  out  to  work  or 
by  going  into  service.  The  last  is  usually  the  case  when 
the  man  is  employed  on  the  Mines,  so  it  comes  about  that 
the  home  is  completely  broken  up — wife  in  service, 
husband  living  in  the  compound,  elder  children  working 
or  at  boarding  school,  younger  ones  with  grandparents  in 
the  country. 

The  effects  of  these  unnatural  ways  of  living  are  evident 
on  all  sides. 

Parental  authority  was  a strong  feature  in  Bantu  society. 
Bryant  says  “ the  one  great  law  that  governed  there  was 
complete  submission  to  it,”  so  it  is  distressing  to  hear  on 
all  sides  the  cry  of  parents,  “ our  children  will  not  hear  us.” 

Morals.  The  Bantu  had  a very  complete  system, 
which  although  differing  from  our  standards,  yet  worked  ; 
it  was  largely  governed  by  lobola,  but  the  breaking  down 
of  this  system  is  tending  to  loose  morals,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  them  to  the  observance  of  tribal 
morality  is  making  them  come  to  the  towns.  Tempta- 
tions there  are  so  fierce  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  stand  up  against  them.  There  is  the  plight  of  the 
house  girl  who  has  to  sleep  in  an  outside  room  ; the  loneli- 
ness of  it  tempts  her  to  let  anyone  of  her  own  race  in. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  illicit  liquor  trade  is  responsible 
for  a great  deal  of  immorality. 
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In  Johannesburg  there  are  5000  women  in  domestic 
service , but  although  so  many  are  employed  in  this  way 
yet  there  is  no  provision  for  single  women  in  urban  loca- 
tions. Usually  there  is  an  outside  room  at  her  employer’s 
but  in  case  of  flats  there  is  rarely  any  accommodation.  In 
urban  locations  a municipality  will  not  let  a house  to  a 
single  woman,  in  almost  every  town  it  may  be  said  there  is 
inadequate  provision  for  the  housing  of  Native  women. 

There  are  a few  hostels,  two  in  Pretoria,  one  in  Durban, 
one  in  Ladysmith,  three  in  Johannesburg. 

There  is  provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  at  the  Bantu 
Refuge  at  Driehoek. 

Besides  these  groups  there  are  an  increasing  number  of 
families  who  have  settled  in  urban  areas.  It  is  common 
now  to  come  across  those  who  are  born  and  bred  in  any 
one  of  these  townships  or  yards  ; these  rouse  our  pity  and 
concern  for  they  lack  the  background  which  so  often 
provides  such  a foundation  for  their  parents  ; these  have 
their  own  difficulties  and  life  is  a great  struggle  for  them. 

Family  Budgets.  See  page  208  Report  of  Economic 
Commission  and  the  following  facts  : — ■ 

Dr.  Orenstein’s  estimate  for  a family  of  father  and 
mother  and  two  children  in  Johannesburg,  approximately 
the  lowest  for  maintaining  health  is  60/-  per  month. 

Major  H.S.  Cooke  gives  £6  per  month  as  the  minimum 
in  the  way  of  income  for  the  well-being  of  a Native  family 
residing  in  a location  or  township  in  Johannesburg  and 
that  the  average  is  well  below  that  figure.  Then  it  must 
be  remembered  Natives  pay  school  fees. 

Health.  As  is  to  be  imagined  there  is  a good  deal  of 
sickness  among  people  who  have  exchanged  the  country 
for  slums  and  locations  which  are  veritable  breeding 
grounds  for  germs.  For  many  years  in  Johannesburg 
they  struggled  on  with  very  little  medical  aid.  They 
were  victims  of  unscrupulous  doctors  and  chemists  who 
were  entirely  unmoved  by  their  plight  until  Dr.  Mar- 
guerite Ginson  de  Cottens  came  to  their  rescue ; about 
twelve  years  ago  she  opened  a dispensary  in  one  of  the 
slums  of  Johannesburg  and  gradually  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Native  women.  This  beginning  made  her  long  for 
a small  hospital  where  they  could  be  cared  for.  Dr.  F. 
Bridgman  saw  her  vision  and  when  he  left  for  U.S.A.  in 
1925  he  planned  to  make  that  dream  come  true.  His 
death  delayed  the  scheme  but  his  gallant  wife  did  not  rest 
until  the  hospital  was  built.  Now  there  is  that  beauti- 
fully equipped  hospital  at  Brixton. 
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Out  of  that  small  beginning  there  has  grown  up  a chain 
of  dispensaries  along  the  Reef.  Our  own  Medical  Mission 
was  started  by  Dr.  Mary  Tugman  in  1927.  She  realised 
the  dire  need  of  the  women  and  children  and  was  con- 
sumed by  the  desire  to  give  relief,  and  her  efforts  were 
enthusiastically  supported  by  her  mother,  a C.M.B.  nurse, 
who  cared  for  the  mothers  and  babies  in  the  clinics. 
The  culminating  point  of  Dr.  Mary’s  work  was  reached 
last  December  when  the  Princess  Alice  Nursing  Home 
was  opened  to  take  in  the  most  serious  cases  which  had 
not  a chance  in  their  own  homes. 

Medical  Missions  have  led  the  way  and  the  Municipal 
authorities  are  awakening  to  their  responsibilities  in  the 
matter.  In  Johannesburg  a medical  practitioner  visits 
each  location  three  times  a week,  and  once  a week  a clinic 
is  open  in  each  ; there  are  two  trained  Native  nurses 
resident  in  each  location. 

Then  there  is  the  non-European  Hospital  with  beds  for 
about  forty  women.  The  patients  get  the  best  treatment 
from  leading  doctors  and  all  is  under  the  care  of  a large- 
hearted  matron  who  realises  their  needs  and  helps  them 
as  far  as  she  can. 

Medical  Missions  are  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
for  evangelisation.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the  fierce 
attacks  which  follow  every  advance  in  the  work  ; they  are 
forward  thrusts  at  the  enemy’s  stronghold  and  he  vehe- 
mently retaliates  ; there  are  still  many  witchdoctors 
practising  their  craft  in  the  slums  and  locations. 

We  need  more  doctors  and  nurses  filled  with  evangelis- 
tic zeal  who  will  entirely  devote  themselves  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  town-bred  Natives ; also,  we  need  more 
Native  doctors  and  nurses  who  will  be  ready  to  fill  up  the 
ranks. 

Irritants ! The  Economics  Report  says  “ the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  throughout  the  Union  of  responsible 
witnesses  is  that  the  Natives  are  a law-abiding  people. 
Under  their  tribal  system  discipline  was  well  maintained 
and  the  habits  so  instilled  in  them  persist  to-day  in  the 
majority  of  Natives.”  Yet,  our  gaols  are  crowded  and 
frequently  one  sees  a group  of  prisoners  on  the  way  from 
the  court  house  to  the  prison. 

1.  Prohibition.  Utywala  is  a beverage  which  has 
always  been  associated  with  their  daily  lives  and  has 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  their  social  gatherings  as  in  our  own 
functions;  medical  authority  states  this  drink  contains 
certain  vitamins  which  are  necessary  to  their  diet.  Euro- 
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pean  administration  considered  the  Bantu  should  be 
protected  from  intoxicating  liquors  ( utywala  has  about 
double  the  alcholic  content  of  ginger  beer)  and  that  they 
should  be  prohibited  ; this  legislation  has  had  a complete- 
ly contrary  effect.  Because  of  police  vigilance  they  now 
brew  the  most  noxious  drinks  with  such  rapidity  that 
again  and  again  they  escape  detection. 

Behind  all  is  the  knowledge  that  Europeans  are  free 
where  they  are  restricted.  Further,  there  is  the  economic 
side  ; money  is  quickly  and  easily  made  by  brewing  ; 
those  without  scruples  will  give  up  washing,  etc.,  and 
quickly  amass  riches.  They  can  generally  pay  the  heavy 
fines  imposed  upon  arrest. 

Another  cause  for  dissatisfaction  is  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  traffic  ; police  boys  are  continually  search- 
ing for  concealed  liquor  in  yards  and  rooms.  Again  and 
again  these  police  raids  are  carried  out  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  impossible  for  sufficient  evidence  to  be  forth- 
coming, usually  all  the  occupants  of  a room  or  yard  are 
arrested  irrespective  of  their  guilt  in  the  matter.  In  the 
courts  they  fare  no  better  for  these  are  overcrowded,  the 
magistrates  have  long  lists  to  get  through  and  often  there 
is  faulty  evidence  through  wrong  interpretation.  From 
1922-1930  there  was  a Native  welfare  worker,  Charlotte 
Maxeke  by  name,  who  was  of  great  service  to  women  and 
girls  in  the  courts  ; unfortunately  there  is  no  one  to  take 
her  place  now. 

2.  Pass  Laws  for  Women.  The  report  of  the  Econo- 
mic Commission  says “ On  the  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Pass  Laws  to  Native  women  the  feeling  of  Natives 
is  extremely  strong.  They  strenuously  resent  and  object 
to  any  interference  with  the  movements  of  women,  except 
that  the  need  is  felt  for  maintaining  parental  control  over 
unmarried  girls.  Any  power  on  the  part  of  the  police  to 
demand  passes  from  and  arrest  women  for  failure  to 
produce  them  opens  the  way  to  grave  abuse.  The  only 
point  urged  in  favour  of  it  wras  the  power  which  it  gives  to 
control  the  residence  in  Urban  Areas  of  dissolute  and 
immoral  women.” 

Yet,  through  a mistake  this  Pass  Law  has  been  in  force 
since  May  1931  in  Johannesburg,  but  it  is  true  to  say  the 
police  authorities  have  issued  orders  so  that  it  is  not 
enforced  with  the  same  stringency  as  with  men. 

Transport.  There  is  a bye-law  in  Johannesburg  wrhich 
prevents  Natives  from  using  trams  unless  accompanied 
by  a European ; this  is  a great  hardship  for  now  the  suburbs 
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stretch  out  a good  many  miles.  There  is  a regular  and 
frequent  tram  service  to  the  Western  Native  Township 
and  the  municipality  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Council 
has  arranged  for  a few  special  trams  to  and  from  different 
suburbs  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  there  are  none  for  the 
early  mornings  ; there  are  many  privately  owned  2nd 
class  buses  and  taxis  to  Sophiatown  and  Alexandra  Town- 
ship, but  there  is  no  service  of  any  sort  to  the  southern 
suburbs. 

Colour  Bar.  Natives  are  continually  bearing  insults 
and  slights  from  Europeans.  This  is  hard  for  all  especially 
for  the  educated  ones  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  their 
thoughts  when  they  know  it  is  not  possible  to  make  their 
communion  in  the  nearest  Church  because  it  is  for  Euro- 
peans, although  they  may  be  allowed  to  keep  the  building 
clean.  This  increases  the  difficulty  of  regular  attendance. 

In  contrast  it  is  good  to  state  that  at  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral 
at  7 a.m.  on  Sundays  a few  Natives,  Coloured  and  Indians 
make  their  communion. 

When  we  look  round  to  collect  information  as  to  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  aid  our  women  in  urban  areas 
we  have  to  confess  that  they  are  pitifully  small.  We  long 
for  something  like  the  Women’s  Institutes  in  England 
where  Native  crafts  could  be  preserved  as  well  as  teaching 
in  dressmaking,  etc. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  Sunday  services  there  are  the 
prayer  meetings  on  one  afternoon  in  the  week.  To  these 
they  are  wonderfully  faithful  and  the  leaders  of  the  groups 
have  given  proof  of  their  ability  to  organise  them,  although 
there  is  usually  a missionary  at  the  head. 

Those  who  attend  these  meetings  join  a society  or  a 
guild  which  has  a simple  rule  for  strengthening  the 
members  ; usually  there  is  a time  of  probation  before 
admission. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  Transvaal  have  con- 
centrated some  of  their  efforts  on  raising  money  for  the 
Training  College  at  Kilnerton. 

Then  there  are  some  Native  deaconesses  belonging  to 
the  A.M.E.  and  they  go  out  visiting  as  well  as  holding 
prayer  meetings. 

Among  these  women  there  are  many  faithful  Christians 
living  amid  fierce  temptations  and  by  their  stedfastness 
are  holding  up  lights  in  the  dark  spots  of  our  towns,  but 
as  a whole  in  these  districts  they  do  not  display  that 
evangelistic  zeal  which  is  so  much  needed.  During  last 
Lent  a few  women  went  round  to  some  of  the  yards  with 
me.  We  visited  room  after  room  while  the  majority  of 
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the  members  stayed  in  church  and  prayed  for  us  ; on  our 
return  we  prayed  by  name  for  those  we  had  found. 

Our  women  have  an  annual  gathering  which  begins 
with  a quiet  day  for  the  leaders  and  is  followed  by  their 
corporate  Communion  and  conference. 

And  for  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a United 
Meeting  for  Prayer  in  the  Albert  Street  Wesleyan  Church. 

We  need  to  examine  our  attitude  as  missionaries.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  take  much  from  the  Bantu,  when 
Christianity  was  presented  to  them,  for  it  is  imperative 
that  they  abstain  from  certain  things  which  were  lawful 
in  their  former  state,  but  it  is  also  needful  for  us  to 
remember  that  the  exchange  does  not  compensate  at 
first — the  Christian  life  is  a gradual  growth,  not  to  be 
acquired  at  once,  so  seemingly  we  offer  little  at  the  outset 
to  recompence  for  their  renunciations.  The  Bantu  have 
proved  their  capacity  for  worship,  their  response  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Faith  is  a joy  and  incentive  to  all  mission- 
aries, but  until  lately  it  is  all  we  have  offered.  Their 
corporate  acts  of  worship  and  the  fellowship  which  centres 
in  the  Church  has  satisfied  them,  and  there  has  been 
nothing  to  withdraw  their  allegiance.  Now  life  in  towns 
and  locations  is  different,  sports  are  being  taken  up, 
dances  and  cinemas,  which  are  all  legitimate  forms  of 
recreation,  but  they  must  be  a part  of  the  whole  life  and 
have  their  proper  place.  Will  they  hold  to  their  first 
love  or  will  they  follow  the  example  of  many  Europeans 
who  follow  the  lesser  to  the  exclusion  of  the  greater  ? 

It  is  surely  the  chief  part  of  our  work  to  act  as  adjustors, 
to  help  our  women  and  girls  to  adjust  themselves  as 
Christians  to  the  new  conditions,  showing  them  how  to 
put  first  things  first,  to  be  living  in  such  close  union  with 
our  Lord  that  we  may  love  them  with  His  love  and  so  gain 
a little  of  that  insight  and  discernment  which  was  so 
evident  in  His  dealing  with  perplexed  souls.  He  left 
His  work  to  be  carried  on  by  those  who  knew  Him  and 
had  been  with  Him  ; through  the  indwelling  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  He  is  with  us  in  all  our  dealings  with  His  children — 
that  must  be  the  foundation  of  our  influence.  All  our 
expert  training  and  new  methods  are  of  value  in  so  far  as 
they  are  the  outcome  of  our  union  with  Him.  We  know  we 
can  only  hope  to  win  the  few  and  that  the  Bantu  must 
evangelise  each  other,  so  we  should  regard  each  one  as  a 
potential  missionary  who  by  her  life  will  bring  many  to 
the  Feet  of  our  Lord. 


EVANGELISM  AND  THE  BANTU  GIRL 

Miss  L.  M.  Forrest, 

Church  of  Scotland. 

It  is  given  to  me  to  speak,  not  of  the  winsome  children 
of  our  Sunday  Schools,  not  of  our  eager  youth  finding 
itself  in  the  Group  Movement,  but  of  our  bold,  cheeky, 
loud,  rough  Bantu  girl.  She  is  not  a favourite  and  those 
who  do  not  openly  condemn  her,  for  the  most  part  treat 
her  with  silent  contempt.  But  she  will  not  be  ignored 
and  rightly  so.  Look  at  her  at  the  store,  confident, 
assertive,  and  always  monopolising  the  scene.  I am 
wondering  how  much  Lobola  has  to  do  with  this ! 
Spoiled  by  fathers  and  brothers,  she  feels  she  is  worth 
something,  and  is  going  to  be  worth  more.  The  tragedies 
of  married  life  all  around  are  unseen  or  unheeded,  she 
is  filled  with  the  exuberance  of  youth.  She  can  be 
reached  only  by  a Gospel  of  Life,  and  I for  one  am 
right  glad  that  our  Lord  Himself  said,  “ I am  come  that 
they  might  have  life  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly.” 

It  is  much  the  same  with  our  Bautu  school-girls — they 
are  out  for  all  they  think  they  should  have — pride  their 
besetting  sin — slaves  to  convention  and  fashion.  If  skirts 
are  short,  then  theirs  are  short — not  to  say  shorter.  The 
expenses  of  school  life  are  greatly  increased  because  the 
girls  must  have  blazers,  suitcases,  or  whatever  demand  the 
fashion  of  the  school  girl  world  makes. 

So  it  is  with  the  Gospel.  Familiarity  has  bred  contempt, 
but  it  is  the  fashion,  it  is  the  right  thing,  so  they  profess 
Christianity.  Ask  the  girls  of  our  Boarding  Schools  and 
nine-tenths  will  say  they  are  Christians.  But  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  Christianity  to  withstand  temptation.  It  is 
so  often  only  a veneer  through  which  old  fears  and 
superstitions  break  loose.  This  was  forced  very  much 
upon  me  only  two  years  ago  when  the  dreaded 
itikeloshi  visited  our  school.  Only  then  did  we  see 
the  girls  in  their  naked  heathenism  of  soul,  but  only 
then  did  we  experience  to  the  full  the  saving  power  of 
the  Gospel.  At  the  end  of  the  visitation,  as  never  before, 
these  girls  were  really  “ free.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  failure  of 
evangelism  through  education,  we  DO  make  converts  and 
real  ones  too.  Patient  teaching  day  by  day  does  have 
its  effect  and  it  is  well  sometimes  to  have  a special 
evangelist  occasionally  to  bring  the  year’s  work  to  a hea  l. 
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But  now  we  come  to  the  real  problem.  These  girls  have 
great  FAITH  without  WORKS — I have  known  a girl 
pray  very  earnestly  in  public  on  Sunday  and  have  to  be 
convicted  of  stealing  in  public  on  Monday.  That  is  the 
criticism  that  the  outside  world  has  against  our  Christian 
girls,  and  of  course  the  greatest  critics  are  those  who  put 
most  stress  on  “ works.”  We  must  have  both  in  our 
Christian  life.  We  Europeans  have  got  a moral  back- 
ground. It  is  not  “ decent  ” to  break  any  of  the  Ten 
Commandments — the  offender  is  soon  outside  the  pale  of 
respectable  society.  In  our  English  Public  Schools  for 
boys  certain  things  are  simply  “ not  done.”  We  must 
give  our  girls  a moral  background — must  bring  the 
religion  of  Sunday  to  the  weekday — as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  heathen  days. 

There  comes  in  our  organisations  for  girls — I shall 
illustrate  from  the  two  I know  best — the  Students’ 
Christian  Association  and  the  Wayfarers.  These  make  a 
standard  of  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  done. 

Perhaps  I might  illustrate  from  a pupil  of  my  own 
by  the  name  of  Jessie — one  of  those  girls  of  strong 
personality — a force  for  good  or  ill  in  any  community.  She 
had  not  been  in  school  for  many  months  when,  breath- 
ing out  threatenings,  she  started  to  march  home  with 
her  box  on  her  head.  At  the  end  of  that  year  she  was 
converted  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  elected 
a member  of  Committee  of  the  S.C.A.  One  night  not 
long  after  that,  I heard  a greater  commotion  than  usual 
as  the  girls  were  going  to  bed  and  going  to  see  what 
was  wrong  was  told  by  the  teacher  in  charge  that  it 
was  “ that  Jessie.”  But  by  this  time  Jessie  was  on  her 
knees  praying  with  the  face  of  an  angel.  When  she 
had  finished,  I let  her  know  that  I understood  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  the  noise.  She  burst  out  in  righteous 
indignation — “ Oh  ! it’s  always  Jessie  ! It’s  just  because 
I have  got  an  easy  name,  there  were  others,  etc.,  etc.” 
Later  on  I had  a text  to  my  hand  on  having  to  live  up 
to  a name — not  only  the  easy  one  of  Jessie  but  that  of 
Christian  and  that  of  Committee  member  of  the  S.C.A. 

It  was  this  same  Jessie  who,  heart  and  soul  in  the 
S.C.A.,  decided  that  Wayfaring  was  too  worldly  for  her 
and  wished  to  resign.  But  I knew  that  if  Jessie  was 
not  going  to  be  a regular  little  Pharisee,  it  was  just 
Wayfaring  she  needed  and  insisted  on  her  continuing  to 
be  a Wayfarer.  I was  glad  to  see  that  Jessie  was  the  one 
chosen  by  her  fellows  to  carry  our  Wayfarer  flag  at  our 
Church  Parade  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  session. 
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That  incident  made  me  stress  the  Christian  aspect  ot 
Wayfaring.  Our  laws  are  Christian.  We  begin  “ A 
Wayfarer  does  her  duty  to  God,”  so  we  can  claim  to 
put  “ first  things  first.”  Then  just  lately  we  have  made 
a place  for  definite  Scripture  teaching,  calling  it  “ The 
Heart  Way.” 

Again  Wayfaring  supplies  “the  fun  of  the  Fair”  to 
our  Christian  girls  whom  we  have  cut  off  from  all  the 
fun  and  excitement  of  heathen  life.  We  don’t  want 
them  to  dance  and  yell  and  sing  as  the  heathen  girls  do, 
and  if  we  put  nothing  in  the  place  of  that,  we  have  the 
danger  of  the  empty  house  into  which  the  seven  devils 
enter.  Hymn-singing  is  excellent  but  I prefer  that  the 
young  people  “ let  off  steam  ” in  some  of  our  cheery, 
comical,  action  songs  and  choruses.  To  learn  to  play  a 
game  in  the  proper  spirit  is  to  learn  to  play  fair  in  the 
game  of  life.  To  take  part  in  a “ Play  ” is  to  fill  life  with 
a little  romance,  and  for  those  who  do  not  object  to 
dancing,  there  is  much  enjoyment  to  be  had  and  grace 
to  be  gained  from  our  Old  English  and  Swedish  folk 
dances. 

We  are  criticised  sometimes  because  we  have  a uniform. 
I think  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  all  uniform  and 
especially  for  our  Wayfarer  uniform.  What  else  could  so 
well  inculcate  the  spirit  of  unity  and  foster  an  “ esprit  de 
corps.”  The  highest  lady  of  the  land  and  the  humblest 
Native  girl  are,  in  Wayfaring,  one  in  dress.  The  former 
loses  nothing,  and  the  latter  gains  much.  Is  there  a girl 
born  without  a love  of  dress  ? I doubt  it.  It  is  a whole- 
some, healthy  characteristic.  But  it  needs  to  be  refined 
and  purified.  I maintain  there  is  a Christian  way  of 
dressing  and  there  is  an  opportunity  of  expressing  it  in 
uniform,  the  donning  of  which  immediately  creates  a 
standard  of  morals.  Some  years  ago  we  produced  in  school 
a play  on  “ The  Pilgrim's  Progress .”  The  three  “ Shining 
Ones,”  chosen  not  for  good  character  but  for  good  voice, 
were  dressed  in  pure  white  with  large  white  crepe  paper 
wings.  These  girls  really  were  angels  in  behaviour  for 
the  duration  of  the  play. 

On  my  way  through  Pietermaritzburg  I had  a talk  with 
my  school  friend  Dr.  Janet  Montgomery  on  Wayfaring. 
She  expressed  strong  approval  because  of  the  exercise  it 
demands.  Physical  exercise  she  maintains  is  a necessity 
for  young  people  of  that  age  and  constant  activity  rather 
than  time  for  sentiment  or  meditation.  That  is  the  idea 
behind  the  organised  sport  of  the  English  Public  Schools, 
and  we  do  well  to  take  count  of  it  in  Wayfaring. 
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Lastly,  Wayfaring  is  up-to-date  in  that  it  provides  an 
outlet  for  the  Social  Service  necessary  to  a healthy  Chris- 
tian life.  Through  it  a girl  gets  herself  fit  to  be  a member 
of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  is  doing  what  our 
second  law  demands — helping  those  around  her.  The  room 
for  development  in  the  movement  itself  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  Natal  alone  we  have  no  less  than  ten  Native 
girls  who  are  fully  qualified  Leaders. 

Our  Bantu  girls  are  already  looking  out  into  the  world 
and  taking  their  places  as  leaders  in  the  great  movement 
to  uplift  the  Bantu  people.  In  our  army  of  female  teachers 
there  is  always  the  remnant  that  the  Lord  uses  and  I 
should  like  to  place  on  record  that  it  is  my  elderly  Native 
teacher  that  is  my  confidante  in  the  spiritual  work  of  the 
school.  The  community  is  beginning  to  wonder  what  it 
did  before  the  days  of  Native  nurses.  The  door  has 
opened  in  that  profession  and  right  nobly  our  Bantu  girls 
have  marched  in  and  taken  possession.  Proud  am  I of 
those  I have  helped  to  train  and  send  forth  to  this  work. 
And  what  shall  I say  about  the  mothers  of  a race  ? Surely 
it  is  they,  more  than  any  other,  who  have  the  moulding 
of  their  race  in  their  hands.  Could  we  but  fit  all  our 
girls  to  carry  out  worthily  the  high  privileges  and  duties 
of  motherhood  we  would  in  very  truth  change  the  world. 
We  are  doing  it  now,  even  though  it  be  in  part,  for 
Evangelism  can  make  those  rowdy  girls  into  women  of 
the  likeness  of  the  Master  Himself. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 


Rev.  J.  Lennox, 

South  African  Native  College. 

“ God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life.” 

“ God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.” 

The  special  subject  to  which  the  discussions  of  this 
Conference  have  all  been  related  is  that  of  Evangelism. 
The  passages  I have  quoted  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Evangel. 
We  treasure  them.  We  base  upon  them  as  expressing 
the  very  substance  of  our  Christian  hope. 

Consider  how  comprehensive  they  are.  There  is  no 
limiting  clause,  no  qualifying  phrase.  Whether  in  such 
statements  or  in  the  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  the  scope  of  God’s 
grace  and  salvation  is  declared  definitely  and  unequivo- 
cally to  be  world-wide. 

There  follow  naturally  certain  consequences  of  this 
world-wide  message  of  grace. 

1.  That  God’s  grace  is  applicable  to  all  men  and  able  to 
be  received  by  all. 

The  number  of  things  that  are  immediately  applicable 
to  all  mankind  is  small.  Many  things  that  may  help 
mankind  are  limited  by  race,  by  language,  by  social 
development  or  by  environment.  The  saving  love  of 
God  knows  no  such  limitations.  It  is  infra-racial.  It 
relates  to  the  most  fundamental  needs  of  our  human 
nature.  The  need  for  divine  forgiveness,  the  need  for 
communion  with  God,  the  need  for  divine  strength  to 
break  the  hold  which  evil  has  upon  us,  these  needs  are 
universal  and  fundamental.  They  may  vary  infinitely  in  the 
form  in  which  they  manifest  themselves.  But  the  needs 
are  universal  and  basic  in  human  nature,  whether  the 
individual  belongs  to  a highly  cultured  social  group,  or  to 
a group  which  is  darkened,  tortured  or  degraded  by  the 
most  cruel  forms  of  superstition. 

2.  The  saving  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  manifest- 
ation of  a Father’s  love.  The  names  that  we  find  in  the 
New  Testament  for  those  who  have  received  this  love 
are  “ sons,”  “ brethren,”  “ friends,”  “ beloved.”  The 
society  into  which  they  are  received  is  variously  named  : 
“ the  Church,”  “ the  Kingdom  of  God,”  “ the  Family  of 
God.”  We  cannot  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
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Father  of  the  Family,  without  at  the  same  time  coming 
into  relationship  with  each  other.  It  would  be  a confusion 
of  thought,  a contradiction  of  terms,  for  us  to  claim  the 
position  of  sonship  to  God  and  to  reject  the  obligation  of 
brotherhood  to  all  the  other  sons  in  the  family.  “ He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen.” 

3.  The  saving  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  power,  and 
it  is  the  only  power,  which  can  bring  the  races  of  the 
world  together.  There  are  at  work  great  forces  which 
are  disruptive  and  highly  dangerous.  The  world,  so 
recently  scorched  by  the  fiery  breath  of  war,  is  living  under 
the  constant  menace  of  more  war.  The  occasions  are 
often  obscure,  even  minute.  It  is  the  spirit  that  seizes 
such  occasions  which  is  the  real  menace.  Racialism, 
which  may  be  the  proud  guardian  of  the  finest  products 
of  sacrifice  and  culture,  may  also  be  the  source  of  bitter 
jealousy  and  misunderstanding.  There  is  no  remedy  to 
this  intolerable  menace  except  in  the  saving  love  of  God 
in  Christ.  We  want  to  make  fresh  and  deeper  discovery 
of  that  love  and  of  its  power,  not  only  to  save  the  individual 
but  to  bind  mankind  together  as  one  Kingdom,  one 
Family. 

If  there  be  not  such  binding  power,  if  there  is  nothing 
for  the  nations  but  jealousy,  mad  rivalry,  constant  sus- 
picion and  warfare,  we  might  well  be  reduced  to  despair. 
As  Christian  men  and  women  we  believe  there  is  a power 
in  the  world  which  is  God-sent  and  is  able  to  save  the 
individual  and  bind  the  world  together  in  the  bonds  of 
love  and  brotherhood.  We  must  make  deeper  use  of  that 
God-sent  power.  We  must  be  ready  to  accept  all  its 
implications  and  to  obey  the  mind  of  Christ  however 
much  it  may  conflict  with  our  own  natural  desires  or  the 
usages  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  us  as  missionaries  and  on  all  the 
other  Christian  people  of  South  Africa  falls  the  duty  at 
this  time  of  re-examining  the  nature  and  the  implications 
and  obligations  of  our  Christian  faith. 

In  South  Africa  we  have  a White  population  and  a 
much  more  numerous  Black  and  Coloured  population. 
Between  them  there  are  wide  differences  of  history, 
heredity  and  culture.  Increase  of  population,  the  needs 
created  on  the  one  hand  by  taxation  and  inadequate  food- 
supply,  and  on  the  other  by  the  requirements  of  domestic, 
industrial  and  agricultural  labour,  are  constantly  bringing 
Black  and  White  into  close  contact.  A great  deal,  a very 
great  deal,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  spirit  of  this 
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contact.  The  really  important  question  here  is  : How 
does  the  White  man,  who  belongs  to  an  old  civilisation, 
treat  the  Black  man,  who  is  a member  of  one  of  the  back- 
ward races  ? How  deeply  the  peace  of  South  Africa  is 
bound  up  with  the  answer  to  this  question  ! 

There  are  two  possible  answers. 

(a)  The  White  man  may  treat  the  Black  man  as  a man, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  bearing  the  impress  of  God’s 
nature  on  his  life,  the  principles  of  God’s  law  in  his  heart, 
and  with  the  inalienable  and  sacred  gift  of  free-will.  He 
may  treat  him  with  the  justice,  the  sympathy  and  the 
courtesy  due  to  one  so  endowed. 

(b)  Or,  he  may  be  willing,  even  anxious  to,  make  use 
of  his  strength  and  skill,  and  to  pay  him  for  the  service, 
but  in  all  other  respects  to  refuse  all  human  contact.  Let 
it  be  fully  admitted  that  such  treatment  has  often  been 
accompanied  by  a measure  of  kindness  and  consideration. 
But  this  attitude  stops  dead  short  of  any  admission  of 
human  contact.  Privileges,  it  may  be,  but  no  rights — is 
its  inflexible  rule.  In  essence  it  regards  the  Native  as  a 
potential  source  of  service,  but  refuses  to  regard  him  as  a 
human  being,  to  be  encouraged  or  developed.  He  must 
be  kept  in  his  “ place,”  whatever  that  deadly  and  ambigu- 
ous word  may  mean. 

At  this  point  I wish  to  direct  attention  to  a few  forces, 
some  of  them  of  long  standing,  and  others  of  more  recent 
growth,  which  are  making  for  a wise  and  sympathetic 
discharge  of  the  White  man’s  duty  to  his  Native  brother. 

1.  We  owe  more  than  can  be  reckoned  to  a large 
number  of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  whose 
knowledge  and  wise  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
Native  population  has  produced  in  the  latter  a feeling  of 
trust  and  confidence. 

2.  Similar  acknowledgement  has  to  be  made  of  the 
still  comparatively  recent  institution  of  Joint  Councils  of 
Europeans  and"  Natives.  Obviously  the  first  field  of 
operation  of  these  Councils  has  been  in  the  urban  and 
suburban  Native  districts,  but  these  councils  are  touching 
larger  and  wider  questions.  The  co-operation  of  experi- 
enced men  of  both  races  in  matters  vitally  affecting  the 
Natives  has  brought  a new  sympathy  and  understanding 
of  the  other  man’s  point  of  view.  The  inclusion  of 
business  and  professional  men  in  the  membership  of  these 
Joint  Councils  has  ensured  that  Native  grievances  are 
being  sympathetically  examined  by  trained  observers, 
stated  with  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  the  existing  laws 
and  proclamations,  and  presented  in  a manner  calculated 
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to  secure  attention.  The  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Johannesburg  Joint  Council  have  been  of  great  importance 
and  value.  The  careful  and  strong  action  of  these  Joint 
Councils  in  the  examination,  statement  and  presentation 
of  matters  pressing  severely  on  urban  Natives  is  doing 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else  at  the  present  time 
to  restore  Native  confidence  in  their  White  neighbours’ 
justice  and  sympathy. 

3.  A very  marked  development  has  taken  place  in  the 
South  African  Universities.  Never  before  has  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  many  professors  and  students 
in  Native  questions  been  so  keen  as  it  now  is.  This  is 
more  than  a mere  anthropological  or  linguistic  interest. 
It  is  a new  attitude  of  enquiry  regarding  the  Native  as  a 
man,  of  his  point  of  view,  of  his  ambitions  and  of  his 
conditions  of  life.  European  students  have  travelled 
long  distances,  in  groups  or  singly,  to  learn  at  first  hand 
something  of  the  real  conditions  of  Native  life.  These 
students  are  not  prepared  to  accept  conventional  views  on 
Native  affairs  without  having  first  examined  them  for 
themselves.  This  determination  on  the  part  of  students, 
at  the  formative  stage  of  opinion  and  mental  attitude,  to 
come  into  direct  contact  with  Natives  and  Native  questions 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  affecting  the  Native 
situation  at  the  present  time. 

While  full  weight  has  to  be  given  to  the  facts  just  stated, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  a great  many 
Europeans  who  are  strongly,  I might  even  say  bitterly, 
opposed  to  anything  or  anyone  connected  with  Native 
progress.  Sometimes  this  is  nothing  but  ignorant  pre- 
judice. Sometimes  it  rests  upon  the  slenderest  founda- 
tion of  fact,  the  incompetence  or  the  irritating  mistake  of 
a Native  servant  or  some  equally  small  bit  of  experience. 
Sometimes  masters  and  mistresses  themselves  are  not  free 
from  blame,  and  conditions  of  service,  unsuitable  housing 
accommodation  for  servants,  and  the  hideous  temptations 
of  a town  environment  may  be  contributing  causes  of 
misunderstanding  and  irritation. 

But  when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  difficulties 
which  arise  when  races  so  widely  apart  in  social  progress 
and  inherited  tradition  are  brought  into  close  contact, 
there  remains  the  serious  fact  that  the  habitual  attitude 
towards  the  Natives  of  many  in  South  Africa  is  one  of 
strong  racial  antagonism,  contempt  or  even  hatred.  The 
Native  on  his  part  knows  this  quite  well  and  smarts  under 
it.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  a smouldering  sense  of 
resentment  results,  and  a spirit  of  antagonism  is  begotten? 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  has  made  so  thorough  a study  of  this 
racial  contempt  and  fear  and  refusal  almost  to  admit  that 
the  Native  has  the  rights  of  a human  being  that  I need 
not  develop  the  subject  here.  What  I do  want  to  do  is 
respectfully  to  invite  Christian  people  who  think  in  this 
way  regarding  their  Native  fellow-beings  to  consider  the 
implications  of  their  attitude  of  mind. 

These  Native  men  and  women  who  are  around  us  in 
their  millions  are  men  and  women  for  whom  Christ  died 
as  much  as  He  did  for  you  and  me.  Many  of  them  are 
humble  and  true  believers  in  Him  and  their  lives  are 
steadily  being  transformed  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit. 
These  are  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  our 
brethren  in  God’s  Family.  We  may  refuse  to  own  our 
spiritual  kinship,  we  may  treat  our  brother  with  contempt 
and  spurn  him  when  he  tries  to  exercise  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  him  free.  By  such  contempt 
we  may  do  him  grievous  injustice.  But  the  most  grievous 
aspect  of  all  this  is  that  we  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
No  one  can  cherish  bitter  contempt  without  injury  to 
himself.  This  racial  question  which  is  so  active  in  South 
Africa  to-day  and  indeed  is  the  world’s  most  acute  pro- 
blem, is  reproducing  some  of  the  spiritual  features  of  the 
slavery  question  of  a hundred  years  ago.  There  were 
godly  men  who  advocated  slavery.  Unknown  to  them- 
selves there  was  part  of  their  nature  which  had  not  yet 
received  or  understood  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  To- 
day there  is  no  Christian,  at  any  rate  in  the  countries  of 
western  civilisation,  who  would  fail  to  perceive  that  slavery 
involves  a flagrant  violation  of  man’s  essential  liberty.  To- 
day the  issue  is  slightly  changed.  It  is  not  slavery  but 
racialism,  and  especially  racialsim  intensified  by  differ- 
ence of  colour.  In  this  matter  which  enters  so  con- 
stantly into  our  daily  experience,  it  is  possible  for  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  to  have  an  area  of  their  thinking  and 
acting  which  has  not  become  subject  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 
It  may  startle  us  to  realise  that  a Christian  may  have  a 
section  of  his  life  which  is  still  pagan.  The  disciples  had 
been  with  our  Lord  for  some  time,  and  had  been  deeply 
influenced  by  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  when  He 
asked  them  : “ Have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  ? ” 
They  were  loyal  followers,  devoted  friends  of  the  Master. 
For  His  sake  they  had  sacrificed  their  worldly  careers. 
They  certainly  had  learned  something  of  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Yet  when  He,  brooding  over  the  deadly  opposi- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  and  Herod,  the  opposition  of  pride 
and  vulgar  lust,  charged  them  : “ Beware  of  the  leaven  of 
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the  Pharisees,  the  leaven  of  Herod,”  they,  judging  by  their 
ordinary  daily  and  conventional  experience,  failed  to 
understand  Him.  Their  heart  was  yet  hardened. 

Racialism  may  produce  a similar  condition  of  mind  and 
heart.  Christian  men,  honourable,  self-sacrificing,  and 
of  generous  sympathies,  may  and  often  do  judge  the  deep 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  racial  contacts  by  conven- 
tional and  worldy  standards. 

To  them  I respectfully  appeal.  Let  us  examine  afresh 
the  foundation  truths  of  the  Evangel,  the  universality  of 
the  offer  of  God’s  saving  grace,  its  potency  for  all,  its 
substitution  of  the  Family  of  God  for  the  clash  of  racial 
antagonism,  and  let  the  mind  of  Christ  govern  our  think- 
ing and  acting  in  the  racial  contacts  which  touch  us  daily. 
A fresh  study  of  the  Evangel  will  release  in  our  hearts 
springs  of  love  and  sympathy  and  neighbourliness  which 
will  deliver  us  from  the  dreadful  contempt  and  hatred 
and  fear  which  are  poisoning  our  own  lives  and  making 
many  Natives  bitter  against  their  White  neighbours. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I.  NAME. 

This  Conference  shall  be  called  “ The  General  Missionary 
Conference  of  South  Africa.” 

II.  OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  the  Conference  shall  be  : 

I.  To  promote  co-operation  and  brotherly  feeling  between 

different  Missionary  Societies. 

II.  To  labour  for  the  most  speedy  and  effective  evangelisation 

of  the  Native  races  of  South  Africa. 

III.  To  enlighten  public  opinion  on  Christian  Missions. 

IV.  To  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Native  races,  and,  where 

necessary,  to  influence  legislation  on  their  behalf. 

V.  To  keep  ever  in  view  the  goal  of  establishing  self-support- 
ing and  self-propagating  Native  Churches  in  South 
Africa. 


III.  MEMBERS. 

The  following  shall  have  the  right  to  become  members  of  the 
Conference  and  have  the  power  to  vote  : — 

(a)  Protestant  European  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Super- 
intendents, whether  acting  or  retired  ; 

(b)  Officials  of  Mission  Boards  of  all  Churches  and  Societies 
carrying  on  work  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Cunene 
Rivers  ; 

(c)  Such  Native  ordained  ministers  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  sent  by  Churches  or  Societies  represented  at  the 
Conference  by  European  Missionaries. 

N.B. — The  Conference  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  as  individual 
members  any  persons  whom  it  may  wish  to  add  to  its 
membership. 

IV.  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Ministers  of  European  Congregations  and  others  specially 
interested  in  Mission  work  may  be  enrolled  as  Associate 
Members,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference. 
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V.  ADMISSION  TO  MEMBERSHIP. 

Those  desiring  to  be  enrolled  as  members  shall  apply  to  the 
Executive  through  its  Secretary. 

VI.  SUBSCRIPTION. 

A subscription  of  7s.  6d.,  payable  at  each  Conference,  shall  be 
required  from  every  Member  and  Associate  Member.  The 
payment  of  this  subscription  shall  entitle  each  to  a copy  of  the 
Report  of  Proceedings. 

VII.  FREQUENCY  OF  MEETINGS. 

This  General  Missionary  Conference  shall  meet  every  third 
year. 


VIII.  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  place  and  time  of  each  Conference  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive. 

IX.  OFFICE-BEARERS. 

1.  The  Office-Bearers  of  the  General  Missionary  Conference 

shall  be  : President,  Vice-President,  General  Secretary  and 

Treasurer,  and  Record  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  the  first  session  of  each  Conference. 

2.  The  Executive  shall  place  before  the  Conference  the  names 
of  not  more  than  three  persons  deemed  by  the  Executive  suitable 
for  each  office.  These  names  shall  be  sent  up  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  ballot  in  the  Committee,  but  other 
nominations  may  be  made  within  the  Conference  at  the  time  of 
election. 

3.  The  Executive  appointed  at  the  previous  Conference  shall 
meet  before  the  first  session  of  the  Conference,  and  shall  remain 
in  office  until  after  the  election  of  the  Office-Bearers  when  a new 
Executive  shall  be  appointed.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  mean- 
time may  be  filled  up  by  the  Executive. 

4.  Every  Church  or  Society  represented  at  the  Conference 
may  nominate  one  of  its  members  for  a seat  on  the  Executive, 
and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  members  present  at  the  Con- 
ference to  elect  additional  members  as  may  seem  advisable. 

The  Office-Bearers  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive. 
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5-  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Executive  to  delegate  its 
duties  during  the  period  between  one  Conference  and  another  to 
a Sub-Committee  of  seven,  four  being  the  Office-Bearers  and 
three  being  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Executive. 

X.  DUTIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

1.  The  duties  of  the  Executive  shall  be  : 

(a)  To  direct  in  general  the  work  of  the  whole  Conference, 
and  between  the  triennial  sittings  of  the  Conference  to 
carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  ; 

(b)  To  draw  up  a programme  for  the  Conference  meetings, 
to  fix  the  place  and  date  of  the  meetings,  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangements. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Executive  may  be  convened  by  the  Office- 
Bearers  or  by  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Executive. 

XI.  OCCUPATION  COMMITTEE. 

1.  This  Committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Executive  and  chosen  by  the  Conference. 

2.  Vacancies  in  the  Occupation  Committee  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  Executive. 

3.  In  cases  where  complaint  is  lodged  with  the  Committee 
the  official  representatives  of  the  complainant  and  defendant 
Societies  shall  be  admitted  to  present  their  cases  in  propria 
persona.  In  case  either  or  both  Societies  are  represented  on  the 
Occupation  Committee,  these  representatives  may  present  their 
eases,  and  shall  refrain  from  voting  when  the  resolution  is  taken. 

This  Committee  shall  consider  and  from  time  to  time  report  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  occupation  of  territory  and  the  delimi- 
tation of  fields  of  labour. 

XII.  MINUTES. 

Minutes  shall  be  kept  of  all  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

Brief  minutes  of  all  important  business  performed  by  the 
Executive  and  Occupation  Committees  between  the  triennial 
sittings  of  the  Conference  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Conference  whose  annual  subscription  is  paid. 

XIII.  VOTING. 

All  questions  brought  before  the  meetings  shall  be  decided  by 
a majority  vote.  In  the  event  of  equality  of  voting  the  chairman 
shall  have  a casting  vote. 
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XIV.  PROCEDURE. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  the  retiring  President  shall 
take  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  shall  be  constituted  by  prayer. 

A list  of  the  members  present  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  retiring  President  will  then  give  his  address,  after  which 
the  Office-Bearers  and  new  Executive  shall  be  elected. 

Every  ordinary  meeting  shall  be  opened  by  prayer,  after  which 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  shall  be  read.  Resolutions 
and  amendments  thereon  shall  be  duly  made  and  seconded  ; 
amendments  shall  be  brought  to  the  vote  first. 

XV.  QUORUM. 

Five  members  shall  form  a quorum  of  the  Executive. 

XVI.  ALTERATION  OF  CONSTITUTION. 

No  alteration  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made  except  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  members  present  at  any  Triennial  Conference. 

Any  resolution  to  alter  the  Constitution  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Conference  at  least  one  day  before  it  is  voted  upon. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONFERENCE. 


American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Miss  A.  Weir,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dexter  Taylor,  Johannesburg. 

Mrs.  Dexter  Taylor,  ,, 

Mr.  Z.  K.  Matthews,  Amanzimtoti. 

Miss  S.  Makanya,  Natal. 


Berlin  Mission. 
Rev.  P.  E.  Schwellnus,  Pretoria. 
Rev.  G.  Schwellnus,  Leydenburg. 
Rev.  M.  Jackel,  Johannesburg. 
Rev.  A.  Sander,  Boksburg. 

Rev.  J.  Wedepohl,  Pietersburg. 
Rev.  S.  Makobe,  Johannesburg. 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Steyn,  Cape  Town. 


Children’s  Special  Service  Mission. 
Rev.  R.  T.  Archibald. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Millard,  Rondebosch. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Walkey. 


Church  of  the  Province. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Karney,  Johannesburg. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Talbot,  Pretoria. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cullen,  Grahamstown. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Smyth,  Fort  Hare. 

Miss  C.  Parker. 

Miss  A.  E.  Exley,  C.P. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton,  Benoni. 

Archdeacon  Mather,  East  London. 
Archdeacon  Hulme,  Harrismith. 

Father  Stowell,  Johannesburg. 

Miss  G.  Broughton,  Johannesburg. 

Miss  M.  Holyoake,  St.  Matthew’s,  C.P. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Clarke,  Grace  Dieu,  Pietersburg. 
Archdeacon  Parker,  Pietersburg. 

Father  Hill,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  W.  Y.  St.  George  Stead,  Grahamstown. 
Father  Victor,  Johannesburg. 

Miss  Leeke,  Johannesburg. 

Canon  Rakale,  Springs. 


THE  MESSAGE  AND  THE  METHODS 


Rev.  J.  Calata,  Cradock. 

Rev.  A.  Moeka,  Middelburg. 

Rev.  H.  Meimane,  Pietersburg. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Langa,  Pietersburg. 

Rev.  A.  Cardross  Grant,  St.  Matthew’s,  C.P. 
Mrs.  Cardross  Grant,  „ 

Rev.  S.  Carter,  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Halvorson,  Benoni. 


Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  J.  Lennox,  Fort  Hare. 

Principal  Kerr,  Fort  Hare. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilkie,  Lovedale. 
Mrs.  Wilkie,  Lovedale. 

Rev.  W.  Gavin,  Umtata. 

Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Shepherd,  Lovedale. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Gale,  Tugela,  Natal. 

Mrs.  Gale  „ ,, 

Dr.  Mary  Shannon,  Lovedale. 

Miss  Rogers,  Lovedale. 

Miss  Forrest,  Bulwer,  Natal. 

Miss  J.  W.  Coombs,  Lovedale. 


Church  of  Norway. 
Rev.  S.  Dahle,  Natal, 

Mrs.  Elgquist,  Natal. 

Miss  Kraak,  Natal. 


Church  of  Sweden. 

Rev.  J.  Sandstrom,  Natal. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Norenius,  Johannesburg. 
Mrs.  Norenius,  ,, 

Rev.  A.  R.  Sundgren,  Johannesburg. 


Congregational  Union. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Ferguson,  Pretoria. 


Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Rev.  T.  Reyneke,  Mochudi,  Bechuanaland. 
Rev.  D.  Theron,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  du  Plessis,  Stellenbosch. 
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EVANGELISM 


Hermannsburg  Mission. 
Rev.  E.  Karberg,  Bodenstein,  Transvaal. 
Rev.  K.  Buhr,  Bethanie,  Transvaal. 


London  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Haile,  Tigerkloof. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Jennings,  Kuruman. 

Rev.  A.  Kgasa,  Kanye. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Moeti,  Tigerkloof. 


Methodist  Church. 

Miss  F.  Brown,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  E.  Reeves,  New  Smitsdorp,  Transvaal. 
Mrs.  Allcock,  Pretoria. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Wellington,  Healdtown. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Grant,  Lovedale. 

Rev.  T.  Cox,  Kilnerton. 

Rev.  I.  Hokweni,  East  London. 

Rev.  B.  R.  Mashiyane,  Kilnerton. 

Rev.  I.  Makaluza,  Willowvale. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Roberts,  Toitbank. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dent,  Fort  Hare. 

Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Jabavu,  Fort  Hare. 

Rev.  S.  Bown,  Krugersdorp. 

Mr.  Bud’  Mbelle,  Pretoria. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Makapela,  Pretoria. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Persson,  Cleveland,  Transvaal. 


Moravian  Church. 

Rev.  W.  Bourquin,  Mvenyane,  Natal. 


Paris  Evangelical  Mission. 

Rev.  L.  Mabille,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  T.  Mohapeloa,  Mafeteng. 

Mr.  B.  Mashologu,  Morija. 


Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  Porteus,  Harrismith. 

Rev.  S.  Dornan,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  J.  Bruce  Gardiner,  Johannesburg. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Mills,  S.  Rhodesia. 

Mrs.  Mills,  „ 
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Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission. 

Rev.  B.  Pagard,  Swaziland. 

Rev.  T.  Olsen, 

Rev.  A.  Jensen,  „ 

Rev.  — Tveitan,  ,, 

Rev.  E.  Gransjoen,  Swaziland. 

Miss  J.  van  der  Linden,  ,, 

Miss  A.  Isaacson,  „ 


Swedish  Alliance  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  Karlsson,  Barberton. 

Rev.  G.  Lokander,  White  River. 


Swedish  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  D.  Ericksson,  Johannesburg. 


Swedish  Zulu  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  Reihholdz,  Komatipoort. 

Rev.  G.  Monson,  ,, 


Students’  Christian  Association. 

Rev.  M.  Yergan,  Fort  Hare. 

Rev.  G.  Molefe,  Newcastle. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Bota,  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Bull,  Maseru. 


Swiss  Romande  Mission. 
Rev.  M.  Scheller,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Rev.  P.  Leresche,  N.  Transvaal. 

Rev.  S.  Molale,  N.  Transvaal. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Jaques,  Graskop. 

Rev.  L.  Cattaneo,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Rev.  R.  Cuenod,  N.  Transvaal. 

Rev.  P.  Fatton,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Rev.  C.  Bourquin,  Pretoria. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Junod,  Pretoria. 

Rev.  C.  Maphophe,  Lourenzo  Marques. 
Rev.  F.  Cuendet,  Elim,  N.  Transvaal. 


Unclassified. 

Miss  Hammer,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rheinallt  Jones,  Johannesburg. 
Rev.  S.  Khosa,  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Stellenbosch. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Rhodes,  Pretoria. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Mahon,  Kransfontein. 

Mr.  L.  S.  McCordic,  Kransfontein. 
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